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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1902. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the American 
Historical Association, approved January 4. LSSY, l have the 
honor to submit to Congress the annual report of that associa 
tion for the year 1901. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 


servant, 
S. P. LANGLEY. 
Secretary. 
Hon. P. Frye. 
President pro tempore United States Senate. 


) 


ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Repre sentatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, "That 
Andrew D. White, of Ithaca, in the State of New York: 
Gieorge Bancroft, of Washington, in the District of Colum 
bia: Justin Winsor, of Cambridge, in the State of Massachu 
setts; William F. Poole, of Chicago, in the State of Illinois: 
Herbert B. Adams, of Baltimore, in the State of Marvland: 
Clarence W. Bowen, of Brooklyn, in the State of New York. 
their associates and successors, are hereby created in the Dis 
trict of Columbia a body corporate and politic, by the name 
of the American Historical Association, for the promotion of 
historical studies, the collection and preservation of historical 
manuscripts, and for kindred purposes in the interest of 
American history and of history in America. Said associa 
tion is authorized to hold real and personal estate in the Dis 
trict of Columbia so far only as may be necessary to its lawful 
ends to an amount not exceeding tive hundred thousand dol 
lars, to adopt a constitution, and to make by-laws not incon 
sistent with law. Said association shall have its principal 
office at Washington, in the District of Columbia, and may 
hold its annual meetings in such places as said incorporators 
shall determine. Said association shall report annually to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution concerning its pro 
ceedings and the condition of historical study in America. 
Said Secretary shall communicate to Congress the whole of 
such reports, or such portions thereof as he shall see fit. The 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to per 
mit said association to deposit its collections, manuscripts, 
books, pamphlets, and other material for history in the Smith- 
sonian Institution or in the National Museum; at their dis- 
cretion, upon such conditions and under such rules as they 
shall prescribe. 

[ Approved, January 4, L&sy. | 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


AMERICAN HistorRICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Orrick OF THE SECRETARY. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

Washington, June 10, 1902. 
Sir: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the 
American Historical Association, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith | veneral report of the proceedings of the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Association, held at Washing- 
ton December 27-31, 1901. Some of the papers read and 
discussed at that meeting have been printed elsewhere, and 
some are recommended for publication in this report, as are 
also several papers read by title only. There is also included 
a report of considerable length by the Public Archives Com 
mission, showing the condition of the official archives in several 
States and cities, and particularly the archives of the city and 
county of Philadelphia. Asa paper of unusual interest, there 
is transmitted an essay on ‘*Georgia and State rights,” by 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, of Milledgeville, Ga., for which the 

Justin Winsor prize of the Association has been awarded. 

Very respectfully, 
A. Howarp CLARK, 
Secretary. 
Mr. S. P. LANGLEY. 


Secretary OF The Smithsonian Institution. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


The name of this society shall be The American Historical 
\ssociation. 


Its object shall be the promotion of historical studies. 


ITI. 


Any person approved by the executive council may become 
au member by paying $3, and after the first year may continue 
a member by paying anannual fee of $3. On payment of $50 
uny person may become a life member, exempt from fees. 
Persons not resident in the United States may be elected as 
honorary or corresponding members, and be exempt from the 
payment of fees. 

IV. 

The officers shall be a president, two vice-presidents, a sec- 
retary, a corresponding secretary, a curator, a treasurer, and 
an executive council consisting of the foregoing officers and 
of six other members elected by the association with the 
ex-presidents of the association. These officers shall be 
elected by ballot at each regular annual meeting of the asso 
ciation. 

The executive council shall have charge of the general inter- 
ests of the association, including the election of members, the 
calling of meetings, the selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 

VI. 

This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, 
notice of such amendment having been given at the previous 
annual meeting, or the proposed amendment having received 
the approval of the executive council. 


I. 
I. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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1.—REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Wasuineton, D. C., DecemMBER 27, 28, 30, 31, 1901. 


By CHARLES H. HASKINS, 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


H. Doe. 702, pt. 1——2z 17 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.“ 


By Cuarctes H. Haskins, Corresponding Secretary. 


In 1901, for the first time since 1895, the American Historical 
Association held its annual meeting at Washington. Six years 


Association did not seem to be growing. With intent of 


ago the meeting was not well attended and interest in the 


awakening new interest and attracting the attention of students 
of history, it was determined to hold some of the meetings in 
other places than Washington, especially under the auspices 
and general direction of the universities. The migratory plan 
seems to have proved successful. Doubtless the new life and 
energy that are everywhere apparent in the work of the 
Association are due in large measure to other causes, but they 
are also in part attributable to the fact that by holding sessions 
in different parts of the country new members have been added, 
local interest has been awakened, a large number of persons 
have been enabled to attend its gatherings, and the Associa- 
tion has been recognized as really national in its purpose and 
scope. 

The growth and increasing influence of the Association were 
well shown by the large attendance at the Washington meet- 
ing, December 27 to 31, 1901. It was estimated that nearly, 
if not quite, 200 members were in attendance. Many of them 
came long distances. Representatives were present not only 
from the neighboring States, but from California and Texas, 
as well as from the States of the Mississippi Valley and the far- 
ther northeast. There was an unusually large representation 
from the Southern colleges and universities, an indication not 
only of the value of an occasional meeting in the South, but 


a With some modifications, this general account of the Washington meeting is repro- 
duced from the report prepared for the April, 1902, number of the American Historical 
Review by the managing editor of the Review, Prof. A. C. McLaughlin. 
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also of the developing interest in history in that region. One 
of the most valuable sessions was given to a consideration of 
topics in Southern history, and after the session those that 
were especially concerned came together to discuss in an 
informal conference the general subject of history teaching in 
the Southern States. The acquaintanceship and mutual coop 
eration resulting from such a gathering is likely to prove of 
considerable service in the advancement of historical study. 

The local committee, of which Gen. A. W. Greely was 
chairman and Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor was secretary and 
treasurer, made elaborate preparations to care for the enter 
tainment of the Association. Nothing that could contribute 
to the comfort and convenience of those in attendance was 
neglected. Ex-Senator and Mrs. John B. Henderson gave a 
reception to the members of the Association; Mrs. Roosevelt 
received informally the lady members and wives of members. 
The privileges of the Cosmos Club, which were generously 
extended to all, were much appreciated. Arrangements were 
also made to give the amplest opportunity to visit the places 
and the collections which had special significance for the his 
torical student. The libraries of the State and War Depart 
ments were open to inspection under the courteous supervision 
of Mr. Andrew H. Allen and Mr. J. W. Cheney. Of unusual 
interest and value were the opportunities of visiting the vari 
ous departments of the Library of Congress, notably the 
departments of documents, of prints, of manuscripts, and of 
maps. The hours spent in the library were full of profit and 
a source of inspiration to the visitors. Many students and 
teachers will go back to their tasks with renewed hope and 
courage, and with confirmed convictions as to the bright future 
of historical scholarship in the United States. A great library 
conducted in the most liberal and enlightened manner, offering 
its advantages not only willingly but with positive eagerness, 
will be of incalculable service to historical investigation. 

The programme was so arranged as to give to each session 
a character and interest of itsown. The American Economic 
Association likewise held its meeting in Washington, and the 
members of the two Associations were thus enabled to meet 
together, as they did last year at Ann Arbor and on some 


previous occasions. ‘Two joint sessions were held. In the 
first the presidents of the two societies delivered the customary 
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annual addresses; in the other, subjects of common interest to 
workers in both fields were discussed. 

The first session was held Friday evening, December 27, in 
one of the lecture rooms of Columbian University. The 
presidential address of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, entitled 
**An undeveloped function,” appeared in the January num- 
her of the American Historical Review, and is also printed in 
the present volume. Mr. Adams gave it as his conviction 
that the Association should not forbear entirely from con- 
sidering topics of political moment. He believed that its 
members, trained historical investigators and students of past 
politics, should stand ready to discuss live political subjects 
in the historical spirit and to offer solutions of present prob- 
lems in accordance with the teachings of history. Professor 
Ely, president of the Economic Association, spoke on ** Indus- 
trial Liberty.”“ He declared that complete liberty can not 
be an absolute ideal, because authority is needed in society 
in order to secure an harmonious cooperation of its various 
elements, and without social authority we should have no 
production of wealth and should be without the material 
basis for that popular liberty which enables men to use their 
faculties in the common service. The basis of social author- 
ity is institutional in the broadest sense, not merely political. 
Socialism, on the other hand, does not furnish an ideal indus- 
trial condition. The true ideal lies midway between anarchy 
and socialism. It may be termed the principle of social sol- 
idarity. According to this principle the great institutions 
must be conserved, but developed in the interests of liberty 
positively conceived, 

The session of Saturday morning was held in the assembly 
room of the Congressional Library in connection with a visit 
of the Association to the Library. The first paper was read 
by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, in advocacy of 
the establishment of an American school of historical studies 
at Rome. Miss Salmon pointed out that recent years have 
worked great changes in American universities; that the time 
has long passed when one could complain, as did John Quincy 
Adams, that the footnotes of Gibbon could not be verified in 
American libraries; that there still exist, however, certain 


tThe address is printed in the report of the proceedings of the American Economic 
Association. 
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defects in our educational system, defects due in large measure 
to our separation from the actual scenes of historical events. 
The lack of proper correlation of history with other subjects 
is a noticeable fault in the present situation, and this is 
especially noteworthy in the absence of proper appreciation 
of the bearings of classical learning and of archeological study 
on history. It is plain, too, that the American student needs 
to have his knowledge vivitied by personal acquaintance with 
monumental records and relics of the past. Above all, the 
disposition to treat American history as an isolated field of 
inquiry needs to be counteracted. It is no longer necessary 
to go to European universities for advanced work, but study 
in Europe under proper guidance is still to be desired. There 
is need, then, of an established colony of American students 
abroad in some center of historical interest, where their 
researches can be guided and where they can receive the 
sympathetic instruction and counsel that are adapted to their 
peculiar wants. Miss Salmon argued that the most suitable 
site for such a school was the Eternal City, replete as it is 
with interesting suggestions of the past and with stimulating 
associations for the American scholar. 

Prof. George L. Burr read an interesting paper on European 
archives.“ The article did not pretend to be in any respect a 
detailed description of the public records that are accessible 
to scholars, but only a general characterization accompanied 
by practical suggestions to American students who may be 
contemplating researches in the records of European States. 
The paper, written with fullness of knowledge and from per- 
sonal experience, will prove serviceable to those who have 
not had Professor Burr’s opportunities for learning the con- 
tents of European archives or the best methods for turning 
their treasures to account. 

Mr. Robert T. Swan, commissioner of public records of 
Massachusetts, in a valuable paper, printed in the present vol- 
ume, told an interesting story of the efforts of the commis- 
sioners to gather and safeguard the public papers, not only 
of the State government, but also of the towns and counties 
of the Commonwealth. A general law has been passed requir- 
ing the protection of documents. New buildings have been 
built and old ones remodeled, vaults have been constructed 


« Printed in the American Historical Review for July, 1902 
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und safes purchased, until now nearly every community has 
its principal records in safe keeping. Stores of valuable 
papers have been discovered, examined, and placed under 
proper protection; printing of the records has been encour- 
aged and many volumes have been published; annual reports 
have been issued containing information for the custodians 
of records or for those who seek to use them in investiga- 
tions. Perhaps the most valuable result of the commission’s 
labors is the fact that the importance of keeping papers has 
been brought to public attention, while the recording officers, 
finding themselves clothed with more authority and respon- 
sibility, have come to appreciate more fully the significance 
and value of their tasks. 

The last paper of the Saturday morning session was given 
by Mr. Herbert Putnam, the Librarian of the Congressional 
Library. He spoke of the character of the Library and of 
the desire cherished by those in charge to make it widely use- 
ful and to give every possible facility not simply to readers 
but to investigators. He referred to his forthcoming report, 
which contained many matters of detailed information in 
which the members of the Association would naturally be 
interested. He spoke also of the desirability of cooperation 
and mutual understanding between local libraries and the 
National Library, in order that, avoiding injurious competi- 
tion, each might obtain the material which properly belonged 
to it. The need of building up the collections of valuable 
sources was also emphasized, and especially the desirability 
of obtaining facsimile reproductions or transcripts of Ameri- 
can material in foreign archives, an undertaking in which 
the Historical Association might profitably take active inter- 
est. The Library is already engaged in the task of preparing 
card catalogues of the Library, which are to be deposited in 
some of the chief cities of the Union and in places where 
they are likely to be of special service to students; it is also 
willing to furnish to libraries catalogue cards for such vol- 
umes as may be indicated. Publications, like the List of Maps 
recently prepared by Mr. P. Lee Phillips, are to be issued 
from time to time, giving students fuller knowledge of the 
contents of the Library. Mr. Putnam’s views in fullare found 
later in this volume. After the morning session a luncheon, 
served in the restaurant of the Library, was tendered by the 
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Washington members of the Association. Capt. Alfred T. 
Mahan and others spoke briefly and informally to those 
present. 

The regular session of the Church History Section was held 
in the lecture room of Columbian University Saturday after- 
noon. Prof. Williston Walker spoke most entertainingly of 
the Sandemanians of the eighteenth century. After outlining 
the origin of Sandemanianism in the work of John Glas and 
Robert Sandeman, in Scotland, and describing the theological 
tenets, worship, and discipline of the Sandemanian churches, 
the speaker described Sandeman’s missionary journey to 
America in 1764, and gave an account of his preaching and 
appearance at Newport, Danbury, Portsmouth, and Boston, 
presenting information derived from the unpublished manu- 
scripts of President Ezra Stiles, of Yale College. He told of 
the formation of Sandemanian congregations at Portsmouth, 
Danbury, Boston, New Haven, Taunton, and Halifax, and 
mentioned some of their leading members. He noticed their 
prevailing Toryism at the time of the American Revolution, 
due in part to their confidence in the biblical command of 
obedience to kings and all others in authority, and pointed 
out the consequent difficulties in which they were involved. 
He narrated Sandeman’s American experiences down to his 
death at Danbury in 1771, and traced the story of American 
Sandemanian churches through internal disputes and conse- 
quent schisms to the extinction of all these bodies save that 
at Danbury, which he described as still consisting of four 
members far advanced in years. The paper, printed in full 
in the present volume, presented a curious and little-known 
episode in eighteenth century religious history. The second 
paper of the session, by President J. E. Rankin, of Howard 
University, was a tribute to the life and character of Prof. 
Edwards Amasa Park. Dr. J. L. Ewell, also of Howard Uni- 
versity, read excerpts from a sketch of the history of Byfield, 
a Massachusetts Country Parish. 

Of special interest to college men was the Saturday after 
noon conference of teachers to discuss the first year of college 
work in history. The meeting was intended to be very infor- 
mal in character and to give opportunity for the frank pre- 
sentation of theories and practices of those who have had 


somewhat large experience in the conduct of introductory 
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courses. The discussion was led by Dr. Clive Day, of Yale 
University; Dr. Herman V. Ames, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Prof. Earle W. Dow, of the University of Michigan; 
Prof. E. D. Adams, of the University of Kansas; Prof. K. C., 
Babcock, of the University of California; and Prof. A. C. Cool- 
idge, of Harvard University. It was clear from their reports 
that the conduct of the work varies considerably. Though 
the introductory course is usually given in the field of general 
European history, in some places it is in English history and 
in others students have a choice from several different courses. 
Some teachers have in view principally a knowledge of cardi- 
nal facts; others, while requiring such knowledge, lay special 
emphasis on the historical significance of such facts. Fre- 
quently, very special attention is given to the use of books 
and the library; sometimes, as at Kansas, maps and historical 
geography have an exceptionally prominent place. Here and 
there, as at Pennsylvania, stress is laid upon the life of the 
people, and lantern slides are extensively used. As arule the 
work is carried on wholly in small classes; but in some places, 
as at Harvard and Michigan, lectures are given to a class 
of several hundred members. Some teachers require much 
collateral reading and written work; others rely more on the 
lecture or on a text-book; in some of the colleges each stu- 
dent is quizzed periodically by an assistant; elsewhere, as at 
Michigan, the large class is divided into sections for a weekly 
quiz and discussion. This absence of uniformity in method 
is no doubt due not so much to a variety of pedagogical prin- 
ciples as to varying conditions. But it is clear that though 
there are numerous differences, there is much agreement. 
All the teachers insist, in one degree or another, upon a 
knowledge of facts; they all have in view some measure of 
training in the study of history; each is accustomed to use not 
one but a number of means and methods of securing the end 
in view; text-book work, collateral reading, oral and written 
exercises are generally, if not always, required as supplemen- 
tary to the work of the lecture room. It seems probable that 
as history becomes an older and better organized study in the 
secondary schools, university professors will be enabled to 
work under conditions similar in all the higher institutions, 
and will more nearly agree in their methods than is now the 


cause, 
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But two papers were read on Saturday evening, both of 
them treating of subjects in American history. Prof. Her- 
bert L. Osgood, in a carefully prepared paper,“ treated in a 
general way the most significant features of the relations 
between Great Britain and her colonies in the seventeenth 
century. Professor Osgood is interested not only in the 
development of the colonies into States and of the colonists 
into American citizens, but in the growth of the British Em- 
pire and in the rise and fall of British dominion. The paper 
was written from the latter point of view. Colonial history 
has been treated, even by Englishmen, so persistently as if it 
were only, or in large measure, the history of the United 
States in its infancy, that one is furnished a pleasing sensa- 
tion of novelty when he sees many of the well-known facts 
fitted cleverly into the history of English colonization, and 
used to explain in part the great process of empire building. 
The main theme of the paper was the gradual development of 
centralized authority in colonial matters during the first cen- 
tury after Jamestown, the gradual substitution of the royal 
colony for the colony managed by corporations or by personal 
proprietaries. Of peculiar interest was the account of the 
method by which Massachusetts Bay was deprived of its 
charter. A writ of quo warranto, sent out in 1635, was inef- 
fective, because to serve the writ on a company whose oflicers 
were across the sea and to make return within proper time 
proved impossible. In 1684, therefore, resort was finally had 
to a writ of scire facias, the personal service of which is not 
required in order that a court may obtain jurisdiction. 

In a paper, presented in this volume, on James Madison and 
Religious Liberty, Mr. Gaillard Hunt traced Madison’s connec- 
tion with the establishment of religious liberty in Virginia, 
showing that in 1776 he had offered in the Virginia convention 
an amendment to the Bill of Rights, which, if it had been 
adopted, would have rendered any subsequent legislation in 
behalf of religious liberty unnecessary. This amendment was 
molded by George Mason into that clause of the Bill of Rights 
relating to religious freedom, but not in the same radical form 
in which Madison submitted it. Eight years afterwards Madi- 
son returned to service in his State, and by means of his 
memorial and remonstrance, which was sent to every quarter 


4 Printed in the Political Science Quarterly for June, 1902 
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of the State of Virginia and signed asa petition by the voters, 
he defeated the bill for religious assessment which Patrick 
Henry had introduced. So strong an effect did this have in 
turning the tide which had been setting toward Henry’s bill 
that the people demanded the enactment of Thomas Jefferson’s 
bill for religious freedom: and yet this bill, Mr. Hunt con- 
tended, would have been redundant if Madison’s proposed 
amendment to the Bill of Rights had been accepted in its 
original form. 

The subjects considered in the Monday morning session were 
in the field of European history, and dealt with the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. Prof. E. L. Stevenson, of Rutgers 
College, read a paper dealing with the Spirit of German 
Humanism as it showed itself in the intellectual life of the 
nation in the period of the Renaissance. He referred to the 
economic, religious, political, and educational preparation for 
the humanistic movement, and discussed the Italian influence 
in the earlier period. Reference was made to the bearing of 
humanism on the development of education, literature, and 
the coming of the Reformation. Prof. Ephraim Emerton 
then presented a scholarly piece of critical work in a paper, 
appearing in the present volume, dealing with the Chronology 
of the Erasmus letters. He examined some of the results 
already reached upon this question, particularly by Richter 
and Nichols; illustrated especially the disagreements between 
editions and the methods by which the recent attempts to estab- 
lish the dates of the letters have proceeded, and pointed out 
that these attempts show cleverness, but are scarcely con- 
vincing. He thus came clearly to the conclusion that the 
problem of Erasmian chronology is still open to investigation. 

The third paper of the morning, on Recent Contributions to 
the History of the Protestant Revolt, by Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson, of Columbia University, was devoted to a general 
estimate of the historical literature from which we obtain, 
knowledge of the Reformation. He declared that the material 
customarily used greatly embarrasses those who are anxious 
to reach a reasonable judgment as to the issues and the leaders 
of the movement, and that the Catholic historian, Janssen, 
gives on the whole the clearest notion of the spiritual life of 
Germany before the appearance of Luther. 

The second joint session of the Historical and Economic 
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associations was held Monday evening. Prof. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard, presented a paper on Party Legislation 
in Parliament, in Congress, and in the State Legislatures, 
which consisted chiefly in discussing a carefully prepared 
chart of the divisions or yea or nay votes in the House of 
Commons, Congress, and some of the State legislatures, lines 
of a different color indicating the proportion of party votes. 
For the House of Commons, sessions were taken about every 
ten years, beginning in 1836 (when the division lists were 
first printed); the result showed clearly that party voting was 
at its minimum about 1860, and that from this time it had 
increased steadily until in the last two sessions taken (1894 and 
189), it was very large. For Congress, the result showed a 
very irregular amount of party voting, varying with the ques- 
tion which happened to come up for consideration, there 
being, for example, a great many votes where party lines 
were nearly strictly drawn whenever a tariff bill was under 
consideration, while in some other sessions they were very 
few. On the average, there is more party voting in Con- 
gress than there was in the House of Commons in 1860, but 
less than there is in the House of Commons to-day. The 
States taken were Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois, and in all these, with the exception of New 
York, the amount of party voting was very slight. Some 
figures were also given in regard to the proportion of public 
and private bills enacted by these various legislative bodies 
on which a party vote had been taken at some stage in their 
passage. Prof. Lowell’s paper is given in full in the present 
volume. 

In commenting on Professor Lowell's paper, Professor Jud- 
son spoke chiefly of party voting in State legislatures, pointing 
out the fact that questions that have a bearing on national 
party policies or organization are decided on party lines, as 
are problems that involve new and important policies for the 
State and imply higher taxation or increased responsibility. 
But the great mass of State legislation is nonpartisan in char- 
acter, and very often, on ordinary questions, party feeling 
will not be manifested as a decisive factor in the voting. 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, the president-elect of the Eco- 
nomic Association, spoke upon the Economic Interpretation of 
History, and sought to give a practical estimate of the so-called 
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‘*materialistic conception of history.”® Attention was 
directed primarily to the five criticisms usually met with. 
First, that the theory of economic interpretation is a fatalistic 
doctrine; second, that it rests on the assumption of historical 
laws, the very existence of which is open to question; third, 
that it is socialistic; fourth, that it neglects the ethical and spir- 
itual phases of history; fifth, that it leads to absurd exagger- 
ations. While these objections were shown to be ina large 
measure destitute of foundation, it was pointed out that from 
the purely philosophical standpoint the theory, especially in 
its extreme form, is no longer tenable as the universal expla- 
nation of all human life; but in the more restricted sense, eco- 
nomic interpretation—in the sense, namely, that the economic 
factor has been of the utmost importance in history and that 
the historical factor must be reckoned with in economics— 
the theory has been and still is of considerable significance. 
The subject of Professor Seligman’s paper was discussed 
briefly by Prof. Isaac A. Loos, of the University of lowa, and 
Prof. E. P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Cheyney objected to the practice of beginning the 
examination of historical facts with the preconceived notion 
that the leading causes and influences are economic in their 
nature, or, indeed, with any theory of interpretation. He 
contended that the simple but arduous task of the historian 
was to collect facts, view them objectively, and arrange them 
as the facts themselves demanded, without reference to any 
especial operating force beyond that clearly shown by actual 
conditions. He thought that many students had been led 
astray because they approached the past with predetermined 
principles of classification and organization. 

The session of Tuesday morning, devoted to Southern His- 
tory, was held in the lecture hall of the National Museum, all 
the papers, except Professor Dodd's, being published in the 
present volume. The first paper, by President Lyon G. 
Tyler, of William and Mary College, recounted the history 
of the records of the London Company. Prof. John 8. 
Bassett, of Trinity College, North Carolina, gave an inter- 
esting description of the Relations between the Virginia 
Planter and the London Merchants. The Virginia Company 


a The paper is printed in the report of the proceedings of The American Economic 
Association. 
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attempted unsuccessfully to restrict the trade of Virginia to 
itself. The fall of the company, in 1624, left the trade 
entirely open to the world. Then appeared the direct trade 
between the planter and the London merchant. This system 
produced some serious evils. It prevented the establishment 
of strong trading centers in Virginia; it thus gave the colony 
over to a rural life; it brought about irritating disputes 
between the planter and the merchant; it fostered the exist- 
ing system of transportation, which was unsatisfactory and 
expensive; it had a tendency to breed antagonism to foreign 
capital. Many Virginians realized the need of towns, but 
neither the large planters nor the merchants would support 
the laws made to encourage towns. 

The Place of Nathaniel Macon in Southern History” was 
the title of a paper by Prof. William E. Dodd, of Randolph- 
Macon College. After giving a brief outline of Macon’s life 
the speaker selected for emphasis the most significant of his 
political tenets and the influence of the doctrines which he 
tenaciously held and boldly advocated. Macon was consist- 
ently and without variation a supporter of State rights, and 
is justly entitled to a place beside the members of the Southern 
triumvirate, Jefferson, Randolph, and Calhoun. Opposed to 
Federalism in all its forms, standing firmly against every- 
thing sought for by the commercialists of the North, he was 
the typical Southern agrarian; and yet, like other agricultur 
ists and supporters of local rights, an advocate of territorial 
expansion. Even before Randolph announced his notion of 
the interdependence of State rights and slavery, Macon had 
proclaimed a like doctrine and had gone so far as to antici- 
pate Calhoun’s dogma concerning the necessity of perpetual 
balance between the sections. 

Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, of Johns Hopkins University, spoke 
on the Early Courts of Maryland, closing his paper with the 
vear 1657. The period was selected because it covered the 
published volumes of the provincial court records, because 
in it were laid the foundations of the jurisprudence of the 
province, and because within it occurred the numerous tumults 
and oppositions to the authority of the lord proprietor. Atten- 
tion was called to the wide judicial powers conferred upon the 


«Printed in the American Historical Review for July, 1902 
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proprietor by the provincial charter, and to the organization 
of the courts both by ordinance of the proprietary and by act 
of the general assembly. The governor was supreme judge 
and satin provincial court with his counselors. At times judi- 
cial functions were exercised by the general assembly, espe- 
cially when there was no law to cover the case; manorial courts 
were provided for by the charter and some of them were 
actually organized. The paper closed with a brief summary 
of the procedure of the courts and of the kinds of cases that 
were chiefly found in the records. 

Prof. George P. Garrison, of the University of Texas, gave 
the last paper of the meeting, an interesting description of 
the work that was being done by men of the Southwest in 
studying and writing the history of that section of the country. 
By the Southwest was meant the old Spanish territory south 
and west of the line of 1819. After speaking of the courses 
that were given in other schools and universities, he discussed 
at greater length the work and ambitions of his own univer- 
sity and the Texas Historical Association, showing how much 
was being accomplished in the way of adding to our scant 
knowledge of the early history of that region. Of chief in- 
terest to historical students were his remarks concerning the 
abundance of manuscript material of the greatest value to the 
investigator, such material as that contained in the Bexar 
archives, which were described by Mr. Lester G. Bugbee in 
a small pamphlet issued in 1899. In that collection alone 
there are some 350,000 pages. The Austin Papers, which 
have just been transferred to the custody of the university, 
are “*the most important repository of documents relating to 
the Anglo-American colonization of Texas.” Unlimited 
opportunity for profitable research is offered by these collec- 
tions, which fortunately are now placed where they can be 
wisely used and industriously exploited. 

At the close of this session, as we have said, the persons 
that were specially interested in Southern history met inform- 
ally to consider the subject of history and the teaching of 
history in the South. The formation of a Southern section 
within the Association was thought to be inadvisable; but the 
conference determined to make a beginning in the examina- 
tion of Southern conditions by investigating the methods of 
teaching history in the schools. Prof. Frederick W. Moore, 
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of Vanderbilt University, was chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee that will undertake this investigation. 

At the business meeting of the Association, which was held 
Monday afternoon, papers were read upon the life and work 
of two men who had held positions of honor and usefulness 
in the Association, and who by their persistent labor had done 
much to promote its prosperity. Prof. George L. Burr, who 
intends to write a life of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, gave a short 
sketch of Professor Tyler’s career, speaking of the charming 
personality and lovable traits which endeared him to so many, 
and paying the tribute of a friend and admirer to literary 
works which were the result of painstaking and laborious 
research, were constructed with scrupulous accuracy and re- 
gard for truth, and were written withal in a singularly felici- 
tous and brilliant style. The chief events in the life of 
Herbert B. Adams were told ina paper by Prof. John M. 
Vincent, of Johns Hopkins University. It recounted the early 
school and college days of Mr. Adams, his years of study in 
Europe, his success in founding and carrying forward the 
historical work at Johns Hopkins, his own enthusiastic zeal 
which he imparted to the young men who came under his in- 
struction, his skill and vigor as a teacher, his unremitting 
toil in the interests of the Historical Association, and his own 
contributions to scholarship. The speaker fittingly called to 
mind the personal qualities of one who exerted a remarkable 
influence in the encouragement and promotion of historical 
studies in America. Both of these biographical sketches ap- 
pear later in the present volume. 
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PRESENT ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The following list enumerates the present leading activites of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association 

(1) The annual meeting of the Association held during the Christmas 
holidays in the East or the West or the District of Columbia in triennial 
succession. 

(2) The annual report of the secretary of the Association concerning the 
annual meeting and its proceedings, with the papers, bibliographies, and 
other historical materials submitted through the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for publication by Congress 

(3) The Historical Manuscripts Commission of tive members, established 
in 1895, and now receiving from the Association a subsidy of $500 a year 
for the collection and editing of important manuscripts, Prof. Edward G 
Bourne, New Haven, Conn., chairman. 

(4) The preservation of historical exchanges, books, pamphlets, reports, 
and papers of the Association in the National Museum at Washington, D. C 
in the keeping of Mr. A. Howard Clark, secretary of the Association and 
curator of the historical collections 

(5) The Public Archives Commission, established in 1899, for investi- 
gating the public archives of the several States and of the United States, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. William MacDonald, of Brown University. 

(6) The committee on publications, to pass upon papers and mono- 
graphs submitted to the Association for publication, Prof. George L. Burr, 
Cornell University, chairman 

(7) Committee on bibliography, to advise the executive council and to 
cooperate with the American Library Association upon matters of biblio- 
graphical interest, Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, chairman 

(8) A general committee, representing the local and State historical 
interests of the Association, Prof. Charles H. Haskins, chairmar 

9) The ‘‘Justin Winsor prize’’ of $100 for the best unpublished mono- 
graphic work, based upon original investigation in American history, 
Prof. Charles M. Andrews, chairman of the committee. 

(10) Theechurch history section, which continues the work of the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History, originally an offshoot of the American His 
torical Association in 1888, but since 1896 an organic part of the Associa 
tion, Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson as secretary of the section 

11) The American Historical Review, published quarterly, and subsi- 
dized by the American Historical Association, whose executive council fill 
vacancies in the board of editors. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE COLUMBIAN UNI- 
VERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., AT 3 P. M. DECEMBER 30, 1901. 


President Charles Francis Adams in the chair In the absence of the 
secretary, his duties were performed by the corresponding secretary. 
On behalf of the council, the corresponding secretary announced the 


following committees for the ensuing vear 
ANNUAI COMMITTEES 


( jhteenth meetimag John B. McMaster, 


Dana C. Munro, Charles H. Haskins, Samuel M. Jackson, Frederick J. 


Local committee for the eiahteent eeting.—C. C. Harrison, 8. W. Penny- 
packer, J. G. Rosengarten, Taleott Williams, Henry Willis With author- 
itv to add auxiliary members at the discretion of the chairman. 

Committec the entertai ent of ladies at the eighteenth meeting Mrs. J. 
B. McMaster, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Mrs. George O. Robinson. (With author- 
itv to add auxiliary members at the discretion of the chairman. 

Delegates to the International Congress of Historical Studies at Rome, ipri, 

Herbert Putnam, Henry E. Bourne, Dana C. Munro, Charles H. 


Haskins, Ernest C. Richardson 
STANDING COMMITTEES, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS. 


Editors of the American Historical Review William M. Sloane, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
(dams, Harry Pratt Judson (reelected for term expiring January 1, 1907 
Cominitte 
\. P. C. Griffin, George Iles, William C. Lane, J. N. Larned, Charles 


n, H. Morse Stephens, George B 
hibliog aph 7 Ernest ¢ Richardson, William E. Foster, 


Gross 
Histor j Edward G Bourne, Reuben G 
Phwaites, Frederick W. Moore, Theodore C. Smith, George P. Garrison 
Committee the Justin Wins Charles M. Andrews, Edward P. 
( hevney, Roger Foster, Charles H Hull, Williston Walker 
Publi hives Sil William MacDonald, Herbert L. Osgood, 
John M. Vincent, Charles M. Andrews, Edwin E. Sparks. (With power to 


id auxiliary members and to fill vacancies till the next meeting of the 


( lee pul if George L. Burr, A. Howard Clark, Fred M. 
Fling, Samuel Macauley Jackson, Anson D. Morse, Miss Elizabeth Ken- 
dall, George W. Knight. 


General committee. —The corresponding secretary, Miss Lucy M. Salmon, 
George E. Howard, John S. Bassett, William MacDonald, James H. Rob- 
nson, George B. Adams, Henry E. Bourne With power to add auxiliary 


rurnet 
council 
members. ) 
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Finance committee.— Elbridge T. Gerry, George S. Bowdoin. 

The council proposed the following resolution, which was adopted and 
ordered to be transmitted to the Senate and House of Representatives 
through the appropriate channels: 

‘In view of the recommendations of the different Executive Depart 
ments fora hall of records, where the documents no longer needed may 
be deposited for safe-keeping, The American Historical Association 
dlesires respectfully to draw the attention of Congress to the Importance 
for American history that such a hall of records would possess. It 
would ultimately bring together a vast quantity of papers, and among 
them great stores of valuable material, where they would be available for 
scholars.’’ 

The following resolution was also proposed by the council and unani- 
mously adopted by the Association: 

‘*The American Historical Association, as the national organization of 
those who are interested in the study of history, desires to express its 
high appreciation of the wise and liberal action of Congress, not merely in 
providing for the preservation of the materials of history in a library 
building of which the country is justly proud, but also in making possible 
the scientific organization of that material which promises to render it in 
the near future unusually accessible to the student. The work of setting 
forth the achievements of the nation and the public services of her dis- 
tinguished sons in fitting and permanent form, which is the task of the 
historian, can only be performed when the sources of information in 
regard to past events are freely at his disposal. Not the least important 
of the good results of this meeting is the stimulus which we have all 
received to renewed activity in our individual work from the knowledge 
we have gained of the rapidly enlarging opportunity offered in the 
Library of Congress for the successful completion of that work.”’ 

The report of the treasurer and the auditing committee was presented 
by Dr. Bowen and accepted 

The treasurer announced that a bequest of $5,000 had been made to the 
Association in the will of its late secretary and vice-president, Dr. Herbert 
B. Adams, and on motion the Association adopted a resolution of thanks, 
to be transmitted to Professor Adams’s executors 

The following commissions and committees made brief reports: The 
historical manuscripts commission, Prof. E.G. Bourne, chairman; the 
public archives commission, Prof. William MacDonald, chairman; the 
board of editors of the American Historical Review, through Prof. George 
B. Adams; the committee on publications, Prot. E. G. Bourne, chairman; 
the general committee, Prof. Charles H. Haskins, chairman 

In the absence of its chairman, Mr. A. Howard Clark, no report was 
presented by the bibliographical committee 

On behalf of the committee on the Justin Winsor prize, Prof. Charles 
M. Andrews reported that the prize for the year 1901 had been awarded 
to Mr. Ulrich B. Phillips for a monograph on the subject of ‘Georgia and 
State Rights,’’ and that honorable mention had been made of a mono 
graph by Miss M. Louise Greene on The Struggle for Religious Liberty in 
Connecticut.’’ The chairman also reported the following recommenda 
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tions regarding the prize, which had been accepted by the council, and 
were approved by the Association: 

‘1. That the names of all former prize winners be added to the yearly 
announcements 

‘2. That if it be found impossible to print the successful @S8aV as a SeCp- 
arate volume of the annual report, as was done in the case of Mr. Ames’ 
monograph and in the opinion of the committee, ought to be done now, 
the following regulation be adopted ‘A certain number of copies, not less 
than 50, shall be struck off at the expense of the Association and bound as 
separate volumes incloth. These shall be sold at the rate of 50 cents a vol- 
ume to anyone desiring the work in the form of a separate volume.’ 

That in case the work be published as a separate volume of the 
report, the author shall be given 50 copies so bound; but in case the work 
Is not so published, but is issued as part of the volume containing the 
report, then the author shall be given 25 copies of his work bound in paper, 
and 25 copies bound in cloth, at the expense of the Association. 

‘4. That the successful competitor, in case he or she shall want addi- 
tional copies of the work to present in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ment for the doctor’s degree, shall pay for the cost of striking off the extra 
copies. 

‘5. That the council approve of the action of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, taken on his own responsibility, authorizing the secretary of the 
Association to cause 200 additional copies of Mr. Schaper’s monograph to 
be printed, of which 150 were for the use of the author and the other 50 
to be bound in cloth and sold to those who might desire separate volumes.”’ 

The council reported that at a meeting held in New York, November 
20, the proposition of a cooperative history of America was carefully consid- 
ered, and in view of the difficulties involved, the council had voted that it 
would not be expedient for the American Historical Association to take 
part in forming or carrying out a plan for the composition or publication 
of a cooperative history of the United States. On motion, the action of 
the council was unanimously approved by the Association. 

On the recommendation of the committee on time and place of next 
meeting, Prof. George FE. Howard, chairman, the Association voted to 
accept the invitations received from the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and the American Philosophical Society, 
and hold its next meeting in Philadelphia in the Christmas holidays of 
1902, the exact date to be determined by the committee on programme. 

On behalf of the committee on nominations, Prof. J. H. Robinson reported 
the following officers for the ensuing year, and the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for them: President, Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, D. C., L., LL. D., New York City; first vice-president, Henry 
Charles Lea, LL. D., Philadelphia; second vice-president, Goldwin Smith, 
Db. C. L., LL. D., Toronto, Canada; treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Ph. D., 
New York City; secretary and curator, A. Howard Clark, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C.;@ corresponding secretary, Charles H. 
Haskins, Ph. D., Madison, Wis.; secretary of the church history section, 


rhe nomination and election of Mr. Clark took place at the session of the Association 


on Tuesday morning, December 31. 
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Samuel Macauley Jackson, D. D., LL. D., New York Cit oun 
William A. Dunning, Ph. D., Peter White, A. M., J. Franklin Jar 
Ph. D., A. Lawrence Lowell, LL. B., Herbert Putnam,@ Litt. D., Lib 
of Congress, Washington, and Frederick J. Turner,¢ Ph. D., Madison, W 

The following resolutions were reported by the committee on resi 
tions, through its chairman, Professor Garrison, and unanimously adopted 
by the Association 

“That the Association hereby expresses its profound sorrow for thi 


death of its first vice-president and, until the re 


vular meeting in ta 
secretary since its organization, Prof. Herbert B. Adams, whose career has 
been a splendid ple pr vluctive holarship an professior il dey 
tion, whose work in the training of investigators and the teacl ' 


teachers deserves the most grateful recognition, and wl 
personal bereavement to so many of his students and coworke) 
‘That the Association tenders its most hearty thanks to the 
local committees that have had in charge the arrangements for this meet 
ing, for the patient thorougnness with which they have discharged their 
duties, and for their kind attention to visiting members; and that it makes 
specially grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy and hospitality of Mrs 
Roosevelt; of ex-Senator and Mrs. John B. Henderson; of Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, of the Congressional Library; of the president and faculties of 
the Columbian University; of the officers and members of the C 


Club and of the Washington Club, and of the resident 


osmos 
members ol the 
Association in general 

CHar.Les H. Haskins 


ieting Ne 


i 
New nomination Phe other four councilors we I 
. 


THE JUSTIN WINSOR PRIZF. 


Committee: Charles M. Andrews airman), Bryn Mawr College; Edward P. Cheyney 
toger Foster, New York; Williston Walker, Yale Univer 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
SMITHSONIAN INstirution, Washington, D.C. 
fhe Justin Winsor prize of $100, offered by the American Historica) 
Association for the encouragement of historical research, will be awarded 
for the year 1902 to the best unpublished monograph in the field of Amer- 
ican history that shall be submitted to the committee of award on or be- 
fore October 1, 1902 

I. The prize is intended for writers who have not yet published any 
considerable work or obtained an established reputation 

I]. The monograph must be based upon independent and original 
investigation in American history, by which is meant the history of any 
of the British colonies in America to 1776, of other portions of the conti- 
nent which have since been included in the territory of the United States, 
and of the United States. It may deal with any aspect of that history 
social, political, constitutional, religious, economic, ethnological, military, 
or biographical, though in the last three instances a treatment exclusively 
ethnological, military, or biographical would be unfavorably received. 

Ill. The subject-matter of the monograph must be of more than personal 
or local interest, and in its conclusions and results must be a distinct contri- 
bution to knowledge. In its statements it must attain a high degree of 
accuracy and in its treatment of the facts collected it must show on the 
part of the writer powers of original and suggestive interpretation. 

IV. The work must conform to the accepted canons of historical research 
and criticism. It must be presented in what is commonly understood as 
a scientific manner, and must contain the necessary apparatus of critical 
bibliography (a mere list of titles will not be deemed sufficient ), references 
to all authorities, and footnotes. In length the work should not be less 
than 30,000 words, or about 100 pages of print. It may be more. If not 
typewritten, the work must be written legibly upon only one side of the 
sheet, and must be in form ready for publication. In making the award 
the committee will take into consideration not only research, accuracy, 
and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrangement, and 
literary form. The prize will not be awarded unless the work submitted 
shal! be of a high degree of excellence 

V. The successful monograph will be published by the American His- 
torical Associatior in its annual report. The author will be given 20 
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copies of his work bound separately in paper and 25 bound in cloth; but 


in case he desire additional copies for personal distribution, or to present 
as part of the requirement for the doctor’s degree, he shall pay the cost of 


striking off the extra copies. Separate copies of the monograph, bound 


in cloth, may be obtained of the secretary, by anyone desiring them, ata 


cost of 50 cents each. Address all correspondence to the chairman of the 
committee, Prof. Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


The prize has been awarded as follows: In 1896, to Herman V. Ames, 


Ph. D., instructor in American constitutional history, University of Penn 


d The Proposed Amendments to the Consti- 


sylvania, for his work entith 
% the United States during the First Century of its History; in 


tution ol 
1900, 


1897, not awarded; 
to William A. Schaper, Ph. D., instructor in history, University of Min- 


in 1898, not awarded; in 1899, not awarded; in 


nesota, for his work entitled Sectionalism and Representation in South 


Carolina; in 1901, to Ulrich B. Phillips, Milledgeville, Ga., for his work 


i 


entitled Georgia and State Rights. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES AT THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 27, 28, 30, 31, 1901. 


Persons not members of the Association will be cordially welcomed to 


the public sessions 


Papers are limited to twenty minutes and discussions to ten minutes 
for each speaker 

Those who read papers, as well as those who take part in the discus- 
sions, are requested to send abstracts of their papers or remarks to the 
secretary before the meeting 

The executive council of the Association will meet at the Arlington, 
Friday, December 27, 1901, at 4.30 p.m 


Fripay Eveninc, DeceEMBER 27 


JOINT SESSION WITH THI AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 


Columbian Ur 
Presidents’ addr: 


1. Industrial Liberty. By Prof. Richard T. Ely, president of the Ameri 


can Economic Association 


2. An Undeveloped Function. By Mr. Charles Francis Adams, president 


of the American Historical Association 
SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28. 


The Association will visit the Library of Congress at 9.30 a. m., and in 
connection with the visit opportunity will be offered at 10.30 to listen te 


the following papers on 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


1. An American School of History at Rome. By Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, 
Vassar College. 
2. European Archives. By Prof. George L. 


Burr, Cornell University. 
3. The Massachusetts Public 


Record Commission and its Work. By Mr 
Robert T. Swan, commissioner of public records of Massachusetts 

4. The Relation of the National Library to Historical Research in the 
United States. By Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 


12. 30 p- 


Members will be entertained at 


luncheon at the restaurant of the Con- 
gressional Library. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 28 
PUBLIC SESSION OF THE CHURCH HISTORY SECTION 
1 
1. Edwards Amasa Park By President J. E. Rankin, Howard Un 
versity. 
2. The Sandemanians of the Eighteenth Century By Prof. Williston 


Walker, Yale University 
3. Byfield Parish, Massachusetts, and its First Three Pastorates, 1702-1825 
By Prof. J. L. Ewell, Howard University 


CONFERENCE OF COLLEGI TEACHERS OF HISTORY. 
mbian University 


The First Year of College Work in History. <A discussion led by Dr. 
Clive Day, Yale University; Prof. Herman V. Ames, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Prof. Earle W. Dow, University of Michigan; Prof. E. D. Adams, 
University of Kansas; Prof. K. C. Babcock, University of California; Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, Harvard University. 


PRIVATE MEETINGS OF THE COMMITTEES, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 
Columbian University 
to? p.m 


Members of the Association are invited to a reception tendered by 
ex-Senator and Mrs. John B. Henderson at their residence, Florida avenue 


and Sixteenth street 
SATURDAY Eveninc, DeceMBER 28. 


p. m. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
(Columbian University 


1. Relations between Great Britain and the American Colonies during the 
Seventeenth Century, by Prof. Herbert L. Osgood, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

2. The Diplomatic Antecedents of the Louisiana Purchase, by Prof. Fred- 
erick J. Turner, University of Wisconsin. 

3. James Madison and Religious Liberty, by Mr. Gaillard Hunt, Depart- 
ment of State. 


p. ™ 
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MonpAy Mornine, DecemBer 30 
I \ HISTORY 
The Spirit of German Humanism, by Prof. kK. L. Stevenson, Rutgers 
(‘ol 
The Chror ey of the Erasmus Letters, by Prof. Ephraim Emerton, 
Harvard | sity 
Recent Contr tions to the History of the Protestant Revolt, by Prof. 
James Harve ns ( umbia University 
Dis ISS 
\FTERNOON, DECEMBER 30 
S SS ETIN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


1. Memorial addresses 
Moses Coit Tvler, by Prof. George L. Burr, Cornell University. 
Herbert Baxter Adams, by Prof. John M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins 
University 
2. Report of the council 
}. Report of the treasurer and auditing committee. 
+. Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
5. Report of the Public Archives Commission 
6. Report of the committee on the Justin Winsor prize 
7. Report of the board of editors of the American Historical Review. 
8. Report of the bibliographical committee 
%. Report of the committee on publications. 
10. Report of the general committee 
11. Election of officers 
12. Report on the proposed monographic history of America 
\t a meeting of the executive council held in New York, November 29, 
the proposition of a cooperative history of America was carefully consid 
ered, and in view of all the difficulties involved the council voted that it 
would not be expedient for the American Historical Association to take 
part in forming or carrying out a plan for the composition or publication 
of a cooperative history of the United States. 


Monpbay EVENING, DecemMBer 30 


OINT SESSION WITH THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Columbian University 
1. Party Legislation, in Parliament, in Congress, and in the State Legisla- 
tures, by Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University. 
2. Discussion, opened by Prof. Harry Pratt Judson, University of Chicago. 
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3. Historical Materialism and the Economic Interpretation of History, by 
Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia University. 

4. Discussion, opened by Prof. Isaac A. Loos, University of Iowa, and 
Prof. E. P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. 


An informal gathering at the Cosmos Club 


Tvespay Morninc, DecempBer 31. 


SOUTHERN HISTORY. 
National Museum 


1. The Records of the London Company, by President Lyon G. Tyler, 
William and Mary College 

2. The Relations of the Virginia Planter and the London Merchant, by 
Prof. John 8. Bassett, Trinity College. 

3. The Place of Nathaniel Macon in Southern History, by Prof. William 
E. Dodd, Randolph-Macon College. 

4. Maryland’s First Courts, by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

5. Southwestern History in the Southwest, by Prof. George P. Garrison, 
University of Texas 

6. Closing reports and announcements. 


PAPERS TO BE READ BY TITLE. 


1. Committees of Correspondence of the American Revolution, by Edward 
D. Collins, Ph. D., Barton Landing, Vt. 

y a Jay’s Treaty and the Slave ry Interests of the United States, by Frederi 
Austin Ogg, A. M., Indianapolis, Ind 

3. The Public Services of Governor Jacob D. Cox. by James R. Ewing, 
Ph. D., Washington, D. C. 

4. The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States, 1776 
1795, by F. G. Franklin, Ph. D., Knightstown, Ind 

5. The Assumption of State Debts and the Location of the Federal Capital, 
by Dr. O. G. Libby, University of Wisconsin 


COMMITTEES FOR THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 
COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM. 


Charles H. Haskins, chairman; George B. Adams, Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, William MacDonald, J. M. Vincent, 
Lyon G. Tyler. 


9. 
lv J 
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LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


A. W. Greely, chairman; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, secretary 
and treasurer. 
kuntertainment.—Herbert Putnam, Frederic Bancroft, Cyrus 
Adler, Teunis 8. Hamlin, Perry B. Pierce. 
Finance. —J. La. M. Curry, George C. Gorham, George W. 


McLanahan. 
Place of meetings. —Carroll D. Wright, Andrew H. Allen, 


A. Howard Clark. 

Press.—Charles Moore. 

Public comfort.—Gaillard Hunt, James Q. Howard, P. Lee 
Phillips. 

Tran portation. A. Howard Clark. 

Social wel fare.—David J. Hill, A. B. Hagner, James MeMil- 
lan, Merrill E. Gates, J. B. Henderson, jr., William C. Sanger, 


Thomas J. Shahan. 
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AN UNDEVELOPED FUNCTION.¢ 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


History is past politics, and politics are present histor Ed lA. Fre 
Politics are vulgar when they are not liberalized by history, and history fades 
into mere literature when it loses sight of its relation to practical polities 

Sir John Seele 


Here are aphorisms from two writers, both justly distin- 
guished in the field of modern historical research. Senten- 
tious utterances, they would probably, like most sententious 
utterances, go to pieces to a greater or less extent under the 
test of severe analysis. They will, however, now serve me 
sufliciently well as texts. 

That politics should tind no place at its meetings is, I be- 
lieve, the unwritten law of this association; and, by politics, 1 
refer to the discussion of those questions of public conduct 
and policy for the time being uppermost in the mind of the 
community. Taking into consideration the character and 
purpose of our body, and the broad basis on which its some- 
what loose membership rests, the rule may be salutary. But 
there are not many general propositions not open to debate: 
and so I propose on this occasion to call this unwritten law of 
ours in question. While so doing, moreover, I shall distinctly 
impinge upon it. 

Let us come at once to the point. May it not be possible 
that the unwritten law,—perhaps it would be better to speak of 
it as the tacit understanding,—I have referred to, admits of 
limitations and exceptions both useful and desirable? Is it, 
after all, necessary, or,even from a point of large view, well- 
considered, thus to exclude from the list of topics to be dis- 
cussed at meetings of historical associations, and especially of 
this Association, the problems at the time uppermost in man’s 
thoughts‘ Do we not, indeed, by so doing abdicate a useful 
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public function,—surrender an educational office; practically 
admitting by our act that we can not trust ourselves to discuss 
political issues in a scholarly and historical spirit? In one 
word, are not those composing a body of this sort under a 
species of obligation, in a community like ours, to contribute 
their share, from the point of view they occupy, to the better 
understanding of the questions in active political debate? 
This proposition, as I have said, 1 now propose to discuss; 
and, in so doing, I shall, for purposes of illustration, draw 
freely on present practical polities, using as object lessons 
the issues now, or very recently, agitating the minds of nota 
few of those composing this audience,—indeed, | hope, of all. 

I start from a fundamental proposition. The American 
Historical Association, like all other associations, whether 
similar in character or not, either exists for a purpose, or it 
had better cease to be. That purpose is, presumably, to do the 
best and most effective work in its power in the historical 
field. I then further, and with much confidence, submit that 
the standard of American political discussion is not now so 
high as not to admit of elevation. On the contrary, while, 
comparatively speaking, it ranks well both in tone and con- 
duct, yet its deficiencies are many and obvious. That, taken 
as a whole, it is of a lower grade now than formerly, I do not 
assert; though I do assert, and propose presently to show, 
that in recent years it has been markedly lower than it was in 
some periods of the past, and periods within my own recollec- 
tion. That, however, it is not so high as it should be,—that 
it is by no manner of means ideal,—all will, I think, admit. If 
so, that admission suffices for present purposes. 

My next contention is perhaps more open to dispute. It is 
a favorite theory now with a certain class of philosophers, 
somewhat inclined to the happy-go-lucky school, that in all 
things every community gets about what it asks for, and is 
qualified to appreciate. In political discussion—as in railroad 
or hotel service, and in literature or religion—the supply, as 
respects both quality and quantity, responds with sufficient 
closeness to the demand. There is, however, good reason for 
thinking that, with the American community which to-day is, 
or at least with some sections and elements thereof, this at best 
specious theory does not at the present time hold true. Out 
recent political debates have, I submit, been conducted on a 
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level distinctly below the intelligence of the constituency ; the 
participants in the debate have not been equal to the occasion 
offered them. Evidence of this is found in the absence of 
response. Ithink I am justified in the assertion that no re 
cent political utterance has produced a real echo, much less a 
reverberation; and it would not probably be rash to challenge 
an immediate reference to a single speech, or pointed expres- 
sion even, which, during the last presidental campaign, for 
instance, impressed itself on the public memory. That cam- 
paign, seen through the vista of a twelvemonth, was, on the 
contrary, from beginning to end, with a single exception, 
creditable neither to the parties conducting it, nor to the 
audience to whose level it was presumably gauged. 

Recall, I pray you, its incidents; already almost forgotten, 
they come back, when revived by an effort of memory, with 
a remote, far away echo, as of mockery. In the first place, 
on neither side were the issues of 100 clearly defined or well 
presented; indeed, the long indecision as to what should be 
accepted as the ** paramount issue” was, not remotely. sugges- 
tive of a certain very memorable ** Hunting of the Snark.” 
[ynoring the personal element which entered so largely into it, 
as it enters into all canvasses, the favorite argument with one 
set of orators was the post ergo propter, as illustrated in ** the 
Full Dinner Pail:” which argument those of the other side 
met by fierce denunciation of ** Department Stores,” and the 
manifestly pertinent inquiry, addressed to the general audi- 
tory, as to what they proposed to do with their sons. The 
fate in store for their daughters, it was gloomily intimated, 
would admit of little question, should the opposing candidate 
be chosen. So far as what is known as ** Labor” is concerned, 
me candidate posed as the prescriptive protector of American 
industry, while the other warmly declared himself in favor of 
**The Man against the Dollar.” The talk from the hustings 
under this head was irresistibly suggestive of the scene in 
Dickens’s O/d Curiosity Shop, the adherents of both can- 
didates stoutly maintained that Codlin was the workingman’s 
friend, not Short; Short might be very well as far as he went, 
but the real friend was Codlin. 

But, apart from this, the one noticeable feature, possibly 
the single significant feature of the canvass, was that it dis- 
tinctly deteriorated as it progressed. It was opened by Mr. 
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Bryan, on the 8th of August, with a speech at Indianapolis 
which struck a lofty note, promising a high level of discus- 
sion. That speech fairly startled the reflecting portion of 
the community. It seemed for the moment as if the party in 
power would be forced to reckon seriously with the opposi- 
tion throughout a sustained debate. How completely this 
promise failed of realization is fresh in memory. No subse- 
quent utterance on either side made any impression on the 
public mind. Mr. Bryan, using his audience as a sounding- 
board, seemed thereafter to bid continually down; and, 
finally, the contest degenerated into a mere trial of endur 
ance between himself and the talking candidate of the other 
side, the telegraph day by day recording the number of 
speeches made by each. A less inspiring competition could 
hardly be imagined; and, as the papers, in flaring, modern- 
time headlines, declared that Mr. Roosevelt had the previous 
day broken all records by making eighteen speeches, they 
went on gravely to announce that Mr. Bryan had arranged a 
programme for the morrow under which he would ** see” his 
opponent and ** go him two better,” orating to a square score 
of distinct audiences between 10 a. m. and midnight. 

But was this all the oceasion called for‘ Did our much 
vaunted American intelligence demand nothing better? 
Credat Judeus! Not for a moment do I believe it. To that 
canvass, then, | propose presently to return, using it as an 
object lesson. I shall seek to revive the memory of its issues, 
for already they are far advanced on the road to oblivion, 
and I shall contrast what I have described as actually occur 
ing with what was easily possible, had that same debate been 
actively participated in by organizations such as this of ours; 
organizations whose representative spokesmen would have at 
least approached the discussion, not in a partisan, but in a 
scientific spirit. For even active political issues, | contend, 
freed from the deflection always incident to party prejudice 
and personal feeling, may be viewed in the light of principle, 
precedent and experience. 

Perhaps, however, | can best illustrate what I have to say, 
enforce the lesson I would fain this evening teach,—by ap- 
proaching it through retrospect. So doing, also, if there is 
any skill in my treatment, cannot well be otherwise than inter- 
esting, for I shall deal with events almost all within the recol 
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lection of those vet in middle life. But while those events 
are sufficiently removed from us to admit of the necessary 
perspective, having assumed their true proportions to what 
preceded and has followed, they have an advantage over the 
occurrences of a year ago; for the controversial embers of 
1900 may still be glowing in 1901,—though, I must say, to me 
the ashes seem white and cold and dead enough. Still, I do 
not propose to go back to any very remote period, and I shall 
confine myself to my own recollection, speaking of that only 
of which I know, and in which I took part. My review will 
begin with the year 1856,—the vear of my graduation, and that 
in which I cast my first vote; also one in which a President 
was chosen, James Buchanan being the successful candidate. 

Under the provisions of our Constitution, a great national 
debate is preordained for every fourth vear. The whole pol- 
icy of the government is thus at fixed periods challenged and 
reviewed. Whether, as the country has expanded and its 
population multiplied, while the questions involved in mate- 
rial interests of ever growing volume have become more com- 
plex and difficult of comprehension, this fixed Olympic period 
is wise, or, if wise, that assigned is not too short, are open 
questions. I think the period at any rate too short. Large 
hodies proverbially move slowly, and considerable stages of 
fixity are necessary to adjustment. In the case of so large 
and complex a body politic as the United States has now be- 
come, four years are manifestly insufficient for that purpose. 
Recent experience has shown such to be the case. But this 
is not now to be discussed. For our present purpose we must 
take things as they are; and the fundamental law imposes on 
us a national political debate every fourth year, wholly irre- 
spective of circumstance. As 1856 was one of the years thus 
in advance assigned, | have now taken part in no less than 
twelve presidential canvasses. Approaching them in a spirit 
strictly historical, these I propose briefly to review. 

Yet it must be premised that each election does not repre- 
sent a debate,—not infrequently it is merely a stage in a debate. 
It was so in 1856; it has been so several times since. Indeed, 
since 1840,—the famous ** Log Cabin and Hard Cider” cam- 
paign of **Coon-Skin Caps,” and ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
too,”—probably the most humorous, not to say grotesque, epi- 
sode in our whole national history, that in which the plane of 
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discussion reached its lowest recorded level,—since 1840 there 
have been only six real debates; the average period of a debate 
being, therefore, ten years. These debates were (1) that over 
Slavery, from 1844 to 1864; (2) that over Reconstruction, from 
1868 to 1872; (3) Legal Tenders, or ** Fiat Money,” and Resump 
tion of Specie Payments were the issues in L876 and L880; (4) 
the issue of 1888 and 182 was over Protection and Free Trade: 
(5) the debate over Bimetallism and the Demonetization of Sil 
ver occurred in 1896; and, finally, (6) Imperialism, as it is 
called, came to the front in 1900. Since 1856, therefore, the 
field of discussion has been wide and diversified, —presenting 
several issues of great moment. Of necessity, also, the debates 
have assumed many and diverse aspects, —ethical, ethnological, 
legal, military, economical, financial, historical. The last 
named aspect is that which interests us. 

In every one of the debates.—and it ORS almost without 
saying,—-the historical aspect has been prominent; it is, 
indeed, the one aspect which is all-pervasive. And this must 
be the case just so long as men, yielding respect to precedent, 
seek guidance from the experience of the past. My pur- 
pose is, briefly passing these debates in review, to measure 
the degree to which the trained historical clement in the Amer- 
ican community entered into them as an influencing factor, 
and to estimate the extent to which such an element might 
have entered into them, with results manifestly beneficial. 1 
shall endeavor to show the great benefit, the elevating influ- 
ence, Which in all these debates, though far more in some than 
in others, would have been derived from the active partici 
pation therein of such an organization as this,—an organiza- 
tion wholly free from party lines, but divided in opinion, 
which would approach the questions at issue from a point of 
view distinctly scholarly and scientific. In doing this, let it 
be always borne in mind that, in scholarship and in science 
also, unanimity is not to be expected, scarcely to be desired. 
In the study of history, as in religion and in science, schools 
differ. The record is voluminous and full of precedents from 
which very contradictory conclusions, all more or less plaus- 
ible, may be drawn. In this field, as in-others, the great 
desideratum is to have every side fully and vigorously pre- 
sented, with a full assurance that the soundest conclusions 
will survive as being, here also, always the most fit. 
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The first of these debates, that involving the slavery issue, 
is now far removed. We can pass upon it historically; for 
the young man who threw his maiden vote in 1860, when 
it came to its close, is now nearing his grand climacteric. 
Of all the debates in our national history that was the 
longest, the most elevated, the most momentous and the best 
sustained. It looms up in memory; it projects itself from 
history. As a whole, it was immensely creditable to the 
people,—the community at large,-for whose instruction it 
was conducted. It has lefta literature of its own,—economical, 
legal, moral, political, imaginative. In fiction it produced 
Unele Tom's Cabin, still, if one can judge by the test of 
demand at the desks of our public libraries, one of the most 
popular books in the English tongue. In the law, it rose to 
the height of the Dred Scott decision; and, while the rulings 
in that case laid down have since been reversed, it will not be 
denied that the discussion of constitutional principles involved, 
whether at the bar, in the halls of legislatures, in the columns 
of the press or on the rostrum, was intelligent, of an order 
extraordinarily high, and of a very sustained interest. It 
was to the utmost degree educational. 

So far as the historical aspect of that great debate is con- 
cerned, two things are to be specially noted. In the first 
place, the moral and economical aspects predominated; and, in 
the second place, what may be called the historical element as 
an influencing factor was then in its infancy. Neither in this 
country nor in Europe had that factor been organized, as it 
now is. The slavery debate was so long and intense that all 
the forces then existing were drawn into it. The pulpit, for 
instance, participated actively. The physiologist was much 
concerned over ethnological problems, trying to decide 
whether the African was a human being or an animal; and, if 
the former, was he of the family of Cain‘ Thus all con- 
tributed to the discussion; and yet I am unable to point out 
any distinctly historical contribution of a high order; though, 
on both sides, the issue was discussed historically with intelli- 
gence and research. Especially was this the case in the argu- 
ments made before the courts and in the Scriptural disserta- 
tions; W hile, on the political side, the speeches of Seward and 
Sumner, of Jefferson Davis and A. H. Stephens, leave little 
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to be desired. The climax was, perhaps, reached in the mem 
orable joint debate between Lincoln and Douglas, of which it 
is not too much to say the country was the auditory. The 
whole constituted a fit prologue to the great tragedy which 
ensued, 

Beginning, in its closing stage, in January, 1854, when the 
measure repealing the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was intro 
duced into the Senate of the United States, and closing in 
December, 1860, with the passage of its ordinance of secession 
by South Carolina, this debate was continuous for seven years, 
covering two presidential elections, those of 1856 and 1860. 
So far as I know, it was suv/ generts; for it would, I fancy, be 
useless to look for any thing with which to institute a compar 
ison, except in the history of Great Britain. Even there, the 
discussion which preceded the passage of the Reform Bill of 
i832, or that which led up to the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
[846, or, finally, the [Trish Home Rule agitation between 1871 
and 1893,—one and all sink into insignificance beside it. Of 
the great slavery debate it may then, in fine, be said that, while 
the study of history and the lessons to be deduced from his 
tory contributed not much to it, it made history, and on history 
has left a permanent mark. 

Of the canvass of 1864, from our point of view little need be 
said. There was in it no tield fruitful for the historical inves 
tigator, the issue then prese nted to the people being of a 
character altogether exceptional, The result depended less 
on argument than on the outcome of operations in the field. 
There was, I presume, during August and September of that 
year, a wordy debate; but the people were too intent on Sher- 
man as he circumvented Atlanta, and on Sheridan as he sent 
Karly whirling up the valley of the Shenandoah, to give much 
ear to it. Had this association then been in existence, and 
devoted all its energies to elucidating the questions at issue, 
I can not pretend to think it would perceptibly have affected 
the result. 

Nor was it greatly otherwise in the canvass of 1868. The 
country was then stirred to its very depths over the questions 
growing out of the war. The shattered Union was to be 
reconstructed; the slave system was to be eradicated. These 
were great political problems; problems as pressing as they 
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were momentous. For their proper solution it was above all 
else necessary that they should be approached in a calm, schol- 
arly spirit, observant of the teachings of history. Never was 
there a greater occasion; rarely has one been so completely 
lost. The assassination of Lincoln silenced reason; and to 
reason, and to reason only, does history make its appeal. The 
unfortunate personality of Andrew Johnson now intruded 
itself; and, almost at once, what should have been a calm 
debate degenerated into a furious wrangle. Looking back 
over the canvass of 1868, and excepting General Grant's singu- 
larly felicitous closing of his brief letter of acceptance, ** Let 
us have peace!”—I think it would be difficult for anyone to 
recall a single utterance of that campaign which produced any 
lasting impression. The name even of the candidate nominated 
in Opposition to Grant is not readily recalled. In that can- 
vass, as in the preceding one, I should say there was no room 
for the economist, the philosopher, or the historian. The 
country had, for the time being, cut loose from both principle 
and precedent. 

The debate over Reconstruction, begun in 1865, did not wear 
itself out until 1876. In no respect will it bear comparison 
with that debate over slavery which preceded it. Sufliciently 
momentous, it was less sustained, less thorough, far less judi- 
cial. Towards its close, moreover, as the country wearied, it 
was gravely complicated by a new issue; for, in 1867, began 
that currency discussion, destined to last in its various phases 
through the lifetime of a generation. It thereafter entered, 
in greater or less degree, into no less than nine consecutive 
presidential elections, two of which, those of 1876 and 1896, 
actually turned upon it. 

The currency debate presented three distinct phases; first, 
the proposition, broached in 1867, known as the Greenback 
theory, under which the interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States, issued during the Rebellion, were to be paid at maturity 
in United States legal tender notes, bearing no interest at all. 
This somewhat amazing proposition was speedily disposed of; 
for, early in 1869, an act was passed declaring the bonds pay- 
able *‘in coin.” But, as was sure to be the case, the so-called 
‘**Fiat Money” delusion had obtained a firm lodgment in the 
minds of a large part of the community, and to drive it out 
was the work of time. It assumed, too, all sorts of aspects. 
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Dispelled in one form, it reappeared in another. When, for 
instance, the act of 186 settled the question as respects the 
redemption of the bonds, the financial crisis of 1873 reopened 
it by creating an almost irresistible popular demand for a 
government paper currency as a permanent substitute for 
specie. Finally, when, seven years later, this issue was put to 
rest by a return to specie payments, the overproduction of 
silver, as compared with gold, already foreshadowed the rise 
of one of the most serious and far-reaching questions which 
has perplexed modern times. Thus as the ethical and legal 
issues, which were the staples of public discussion from 1844 
to 1872, were disposed of, or by degrees settled themselves, a 
series of monetary questions arose, destined, even if at times 
in asomewhat languid way, to occupy public attention through 
thirty years. 

Yet there is, in connection with the canvasses of 1876, 1880, 
and 1884, a sugg. stive reflection, which, if laid properly to 
heart, ought to bear fruit in future quadrennials. It is not 
now easy for those who took part—perhaps an eager and 
interested part—in those elections, to name off-hand the 
opposing candidates, much less to state the issues upon which 
the country then divided. It is curious to note how much 
less momentous the average presidential choice becomes, the 
further we get away from it. Finally, we even get to realize 
that, in world development, and even in national life, it would 
have been very much the same whichever candidate was 
elected. Perhaps, after all, this lesson is that of not least 
historical value to be deduced from the study of well-nigh 
forgotten presidential campaigns. 

It is difficult to say what the dividing issue of 1876 really 
was. The country was then slowly recovering from the busi- 
ness prostration which followed the collapse of 1873. The 
issues involved in reconstruction, if not disposed of, were 
clearly worn out. The country, weary of them, would not 
respond, turning impatiently from further discussion. Those 
issues might now settle themselves, or go unsettled; and, 
though that conclusion was reached thirty vears ago, they are 
not settled yet. The living debate was over material ques- 
tions,—the cause of the prolonged business depression, and the 
remedy for it. The favorite specific was, at first, a recourse 
to paper money: the government printing-press was to set it 
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in motion; and even hard-money Democrats of the Jacksonian 
school united with radical Republicans of the Reconstruction 
period in guaranteeing a resultant prosperity. Again the 
teachings of history were ignored. What, it was contempt- 
uously exclaimed in the Senate, do we care for *‘abroad”? 
Krom this calamity the country had been saved by the veto 
of President Grant in 1874; and, the following year, an act 
was passed looking to the resumption of specie payments on 
the Ist of January, 1879. Seventeen years of suspension 
were then toclose. Over this measure, the parties nominally 
joined issue in 1876. The Republicans, nominating Governor 
Hayes, of Ohio, demanded the fulfilment of the promise; 
the Democrats, nominating Governor Tilden, of New York, 
insisted on the repeal of the law. Yet it was well understood 
that the candidate of the Democracy favored the policy 
of which the law in debate was the concrete expression. 
The contest was thus in reality one between the *‘ins” and 
the *‘outs.” We all remember how it resulted, and the ter- 
rible strain to which our machinery of government was in 
consequence subjected. In the wrangle which ensued, the 
material and business interests of the country recuperated in 
natural way, just as had repeatedly been the case before, 
and more than once since; and the United States then entered 
ona new era of increased prosperity. This brought the paper 
money debate to a close. The issues presented had, in the 
course of events, settled themselves. 

But, not the less for that, in the canvass of 1876 a field of 
vreat political usefulness was opened up to the historical inves- 
tigator; a field which, I submit, he failed adequately to develop. 
A public duty was left unperformed. It was in connection 
with what John Stuart Mill has in one of his )zessertations and 
Discussions happily denominated **The Currency Juggle.” 
From time immemorial, to tamper with the established meas- 
ures of value has been the constant, practice of men of restless 
and unstable mind, honest or dishonest, whether rulers or 
aspirants to rule. History is replete with instances. To cite 
them was the function of the historical investigator; to mar- 
shal them, and bring them to bear on the sophistries of the 
day, was the business of the politician. A professorial discus- 
sion in a meeting of such an organization as this would then 
have been much to the point; and yet, curiously enough, a 
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new historical precedent was about to be worked out. That 
was then to be done which had never been done before; a 
country which had gone to the length the United States had 
gone in the direction of ** fiat money ~—two-thirds of the way 
to repudiation—was actually to retrace its steps, and resume 
payments in specie at the former standards of value. History 
would have been searched in vain for a parallel experience. 

The administration of President Hayes was curiously 
epochal. During it the so-called **carpet-bag governments” 
disappeared from the southern states; the country resumed 
payments in specie; and, on the 28th of February, L878, Con 
gress passed, over the veto of the President, an act renewing 
the coinage of silver dollars, the stoppage of which, five years 
before, constituted what was destined thereafter to be referred 
to as “‘the crime of 1873.” . This issue, however, matured 
slowly. Public men, having recourse to palliatives, tempor- 
ized with it; and, through four presidential elections it lay 
dormant, except in so far as parties pledged themselves to 
action calculated, in the well-nigh idiotic formula of  politi- 
cians, to **do something for silver.” The canvasses of L880 
and 1884 are, therefore, devoid of historical interest. The 
first turned largely on the tariff; and yet, curiously enough, 
the single utterance in that debate which has left a mark on 
the public memory was the wonderful dictum of General 
Hancock, the candidate of the defeated opposition, that the 
tariff was a local issue, which, a number of years before, had 
excited a good deal of interest in his native State of Pennsy] 
vania. The gallant and picturesque soldier, metamorphosed 
into a political leader pro Ade vice, simply harked back to the 
**Log Cabin” and **Coon-Skin” campaign of 1840, when, a 
youth of sixteen, he was on his way to West Point. 

Nor is the recollection of the debate of 1884 much more 
inspiring. It was a lively contest enough, under Grover 
Cleveland and James G. Blaine as opposing candidates;—a 
struggle between the ** outs” to get in, and the ‘*ins” not to 
go out. Butasingle formula connected with it comes echo- 
ing down the corridors of time, the alliterative ‘* Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion” of the unfortunate Burchard. An 
interlude in the succession of great national debates, the can- 
vass of 1884 called for no application of the lessons of history. 

That of 1888, presenting at last an issue, rose to the dignity 
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of debate. In his annual message of the previous December, 
the President, in disregard of all precedent, had confined his 
attention not only to the tariff, but to a single feature in the 
tariff, the duty on wool. In so doing he had, as the well- 
understood candidate of his party for reelection, flung down 
the gauntlet; for, only three years before, the Republican 
party, in its quadrennial declaration of articles of cardinal 
political faith, had laid heavy emphasis on ‘*‘the importance 
of sheep industry” and **the danger threatening its future 
prosperity.” The opposition had thus pledged itself to 
‘‘do something” for wool, as well as for silver; and the 
President now struck at wool as **the Tariff-arch Keystone.” 
But, while in this debate the economist came to the front, 
there was no pronounced call and, indeed, small opportunity 
for the historian. The silver issue was in abeyance; the pen- 
sion list and civil service were not calculated to incite to inves- 
tigation; nor had history much to say on either topic. As to 
the **sheep industry,” now so much in evidence, the British 
woolsack might afford a text suggestive of curious learning in 
connection with England’s once greatest staple,—how, for 
instance, as a protective measure, it was by one Parliament 
solemnly ordained that the dead should be buried in woolens. 
But it will readily be admitted that the historic spirit does 
not kindle over tariff schedules. The lessons of experience 
to be drawn from revenue tables appeal rather to the school 
of Adam Smith than to the disciples of Gibbon. 

Returning to the review of our national debates, in that 
of 1892 the shadow of coming events was plainly percepti- 
ble. The tariff issue had now lost its old signiticance; for 
the infant industries had developed into trade and legislation- 
compelling trusts. These were suggestive of new and, as yet, 
inchoate problems; but to them the constituency was not 
yet prepared intelligently to address itself. Populism was 
rife, with its crude and restless theories; a crisis in the his- 
tory of the precious metals was clearly impending, with the 
outcome in doubt: indiscriminate and unprecedented pension- 


giving had reduced an overflowing exchequer to the verge of 
bankruptcy. The debate of 1892 accordingly dropped back 
to the politician’s level,—that of 1876, 1880, and 1884. In it 
there was nothing of any educational value; nothing that his- 
tory will dwell upon. The **ins” pointed with pride; the 
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**outs” sternly arraigned the ‘*ins;” while the student, 
whether of economics or history, there found small place and 
a listless audience. The memory of the canvass which re 
sulted in the second administration of Cleveland is quite 
obliterated by the. issues, altogether unexpected, which the 
ensuing years precipitated. 

Of quite another character were the two canvasses of L806 
and 1900. Still fresh in memory, the echoes of these have 
indeed not yet ceased to reverberate;—and I assert without 
hesitation that, not since 1856 and 1860, has this people passed 
through two such wholesome and educational experiences. 
In 1896 and in 1900, as in the debates of forty years previous, 
there was a place, and a large place, for the student, whether 
investigator or philosopher. Grreat problems, problems of 
law, of economics, and ethics; problems involving peace and 
war and the course of development in the oldest as in the 
newest civilizations,—had to be discussed, on the way to a 
solution. That the prolonged debate running through those 
eight years was at all equal to the occasion, I do not think can 
be claimed. Even his most ardent admirers will hardly sug 
gest that Mr. Bryan in L896 and 1900 rose to the level reached 
by Lincoln forty years before; nor do the utterances of 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Depew, or Mr. Hanna bear well a com 
parison with those of Seward, Trumbull, and Sumner. And 
that this momentous, many-sided debate failed to rise to the 
proper height was due, | now unhesitatingly submit, to the 
predominance in it of the political ** Boss,” and the absence 
from it of the scholar. In it, those belonging to this associa- 
tion, and to other associations similar in character to this, did 
not play their proper part,—they proved themselves unequal 
to the occasion. Indeed, in the whole wordy canvass of 1896, 
I now recall but two instances of the professor or philosopher 
distinctively taking the floor; but both of those were mem- 
orable. They imparted an elevation of tone to discussion, 
immediately and distinctly perceptible, in the press and on 
the platform. I refer to the single utterance of Carl Schurz 
before a small audience at Chicago on the 5th of September, 
and to the subsequent publications of President Andrew 
D. White, in which, from his library at Ithaca, he drew freely 
on the stores of historical experience in crushing refutation 
of demagogical campaign sophistry. Amid the petulant chat 
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tering of the political magpies, it was refreshing to hear those 
clear-cut, incisive utterances,—calm, thoughtful, well-rea- 
soned. I have been told that in its various forms of republi- 
cation, no less than five millions, and some authorities say ten 
millions, of copies of that Chicago speech of Mr. Schurz were 
then put in circulation. It was indeed a masterly produe- 
tion,—a production in which a high keynote was struck, and 
sustained. But the suggestive and extremely encouraging 
fact in connection with it was the response it elicited. Deliv- 
ering himself at the highest level to which he could attain, 
Mr. Schurz was only on a level with his audience. To the 
political optimist that fact spoke volumes; it revealed infinite 
possibilities. 

Twelve presidential canvasses and six great national debates 
have thus been passed in rapid review. It is as if, in the earlier 
history of the country, we had run the gamut from Washing- 
ton to Van Buren. ‘Taken as a whole,—viewed in gross and 
perspective, the retrospect leaves much to be desired. That 
the debates held in Ireland and France during the same time 
have been on a distinetly lower level, I at once concede. 
Those held in Great Britain and Germany have not been on a 
higher. Yet ours have at best been only relatively educa- 
tional; as a rule extremely partisan, they have been personal, 
often scurrilous, and more frequently still, | regret greatly 
to find myself compelled to say, intentionally deceptive. 
A singular feature in them has been the noticeable fact that 
where, from time to time, the clergy have intervened, their 
so doing has not tended to elevate. They have been conspic- 
uous neither for moderation nor for charity, while they actu- 
ally seemed to revel in their ignorance of the teachings of the 
past. One fact in the review is, however, salient. With 
the exception of the first,—that of 1856—-1860,—not one of 
the debates reviewed has left an utterance which, were it to die 
from human memory, would by posterity be accounted a 
loss. This, [ am aware, is a sweeping allegation; in itself 
almost an indictment. Yet, with some confidence, I chal- 
lenge a denial. Those here are not, as a rule, in their first 
youth, and they have all of them been, more or less, students 
of history. Let each pass in rapid mental review the presi- 
dential canvasses in which he has in any degree participated. 
and endeavor to recall a single utterance which has stood the 
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test of time, as marking a distinct addition to mankind's intel 
lectual belongings,—the classics of the race. It has been at 
best a babel of the commonplace. I do not believe one utter- 
ance can be named for which a life of ten years will be pre- 
dicted. Such a record undeniably admits of improvement. 
Two questions, then, naturally suggest themselves:—To what 
has this shortcoming been due?—Wherein lies the remedy 
for ité 

The shortcoming, | submit, is in greatest part due to the 
fact that the work of discussion has been left almost wholly 
to the journalist and the politician,—the professional journalist 
and the professional politician. And in the case of both, there 
has in this country, during the last forty years, been, so far 
as grasp of principle is concerned, a marked tendency to 
deterioration. Nor, I fancy . is the cause of this far to seek. 
It is found in the growth, increased complexity, and irresisti- 


ble power of organization as opposed to individuality,—in the 


parlance of the day, it is the all-potency of the machine over 
the man; equally noticeable whether by that word, ** machine.” 
we refer to the political organization or to the newspaper. 
Let the last be considered first. The daily journal—the 
newspaper—is indisputably the one far-reaching organ of pop- 
ular political education. Through its columns, as a medium, 
the teachings of those who think on all subjects— educational, 
religious, moral, political—percolate slowly, and, as a rule, in 
a very diluted form, finding thus at last lodgment and accept- 
ance in the public thought. They are slowly assimilated. 
But the newspaper of to-day is altogether the product of the 
last century-—almost of the last half of the century. Practi- 
cally brought into being by James Gordon Bennett and 
Horace Greeley during ** the forties,” it then, and for nearly 
thirty years after, represented an editorial individuality, of 
which Greeley was the highest type. From 1841 to LS72, 
Horace Greeley was the New York 7rt/une; and the New 
York 7ri+une during those years was the greatest educational 
factor—economically and morally—this country ever 
known. The protective tariff is its monument, #re perennius. 
The Tribune still exists; but the 7rihune of to-day is no longer 
the organ of one man. A news medium, owned by a syndi- 
cate, its utterances, shaped by a business management—an 
editorial Aulic Council—are turned out by the vard by salaried 
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ready writers,—quill drivers of fortune,—whose necessary 
fate it is always to strive to reduce superficiality to a system. 
** By journalism,” a modern writer of much acumen says, “ is 
to be understood, I suppose, writing for pay on matters of 
which you are ignorant; and, as an evolution, the modern 
newspaper is the necessary outcome of existing conditions. 
A financial combination controls a most intricate, costly and 
influential machine. Since 1872 the intense, widely pervasive 
personality of Horace Greeley has given place to the ordered 
and stereotyped utterances of the Zribune’s editorial staff. 

Mutatis mutandis, it is the same in politics. As Tennyson 

wrote two generations ago: 
The individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 

The intricacy of modern political life, the magnitude of 
interests and expenditure, the cohesive power of plunder, the 
number of those who make of political life a breadwinning 
trade, the size of the constituency,—all these concurring con- 
ditions have resulted in a state of affairs in which ‘the 
machine,” of necessity, predominates. Among the qualities 
which go to constitute that natural aptitude calculated to win 
success in public life,—to secure office and retention in office,— 
grasp of principle, or a philosophical or statesmanlike turn of 
mind, no longer find a place. What is needed is the faculty 
of managing men, combining interests, or conforming to tend- 
encies. In a word, what is vulgarly but most expressively 
known as the ‘* Boss” is, in our American public life, the log- 
ical outcome of the syndicate and machine principle applied 
to existing political conditions. The ** Boss” is, in fact, to 
America what the Imperator was to Rome. It is the mraste 
mechanic with his hand on the lever; but, as the machine 
responds to his touch, the individual is eliminated. 

This tendency of the day, few, I think, deny. Indeed, all 
must recognize the growth of combination. It can be studied 
everywhere, save in the highest forms of art and thought. 
Syndicates can not turn out great poems, or noble statues, or 
attain to a deep insight. In letters, their power is confined to 
the profuse manufacture of printed matter,—dictionaries, 
blue books, cooperative histories, and the like. But we have 
now to do only with the political life, and the higher educa- 
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tional forces there in action, or possible to bring into action 
in an emergency; and the increased power of the machine in 
that field, I take to be one of the indications of the time, not 
less unmistakable than significant. Machine work always has 
a degenerating tendency. The more powerful the machine, 
the more it inclines to self-aggrandization and the perpetua 
tion of abuse. A perfect machine is as nearly soulless as may 
be. Such a machine was the Church of Rome in the days of 
Voltaire and the Calas tragedy; such a machine is the French 
army now, as exemplified in the Dreyfus affair, and the 
experience therein of Zola. The tendency from the individual 
towards the machine, in American journalism and public life, 
can not be denied. It distinctly does not promote a loftier, 
a more liberal and scholarly tone of discussion; on the con 
trary, it works always in the opposite way. 

This being so, in what direction may we look for the cor- 
rective agency’ In a body politic, so full of vitality, so 
instinct with life, as that of ours, each evil works its own 
cure. The remedial action is apt to reveal itself in unex 
pected quarters, and in shapes not at once recognized; but. 
unless the body politic is decadent, it is as sure to assert itsel! 
as it is in the case of disease in a physical organization not 
moribund. 

That those who philosophize and prescribe in this and kin- 
dred cases generally reach wrong conclusions is quite indis 
putable; it is safe, indeed, to say that they do so in more 
than nine cases out of ten. As Mr. Disraeli long since sagely 
observed, ** It is the unexpected which is apt to occur.” In 
the present case I wish, therefore, in advance, to acknowledge 
that lam probably quite wide of the mark in both my diag- 
nosis of the disease and my forecast of the remedy. That 
remedy, moreover, when it comes, will, | am confident, not 
be in the nature of some ingenious discovery,—an invention 
which might admit of letters patent. On the contrary, it 
will be an evolution,—the natural development of internal 
healing force asserting itself to meet a pathological condition. 
Not posing here, therefore, as a physician prescribing a sure 
cure of his own devising, but as an observer of conditions 
and symptoms, | propose to point out, so far as my observa- 
tion and insight enable me so to do, the indications of a self- 
curative process already asserting itself. 
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The source of trouble being located in the tendency to ex- 
cessive organization, it would seem natural that the counter- 
acting agency should be looked for in an exactly opposite 
direction; that is, in the increased efficacy of individualism. 
Of this, 1 submit, it is not necessary to go far in search of 
indications. Take, for instance, the examples already referred 
to, of Mr. Schurz and President White, in the canvass of 1896; 
and suppose, for a moment, efforts such as theirs then were, 
made more effective as resulting from the organized action of 
an association like this. Our platform at once becomes a 
rostrum,—and a rostrum from which a speaker of reputation 
and character is insured a wide hearing. His audience, too, 
is present to listen and repeat. From such a rostrum, the 
observer, the professor, the stadent—be it of economy, of his- 
tory, or of philosophy—might readily be brought into imme- 
diate contact with the issues of the day. So bringing him is 
but a step. He would appear, also, in his proper character 
and place,—the scholar having his say in politics; but always 
as a scholar, not as an officeholder, nor an aspirant for office. 
His appeal would be to intelligence and judgment, not to 
passion or self-interest, or even to patriotism. The elements 
are all there; the question is only as to a method of effect- 
ive concentration. It must, I submit, be sought for here 
on the floor of the academy, and not in the confusion of the 
caucus. 

A due sense of political proportion might then become 
possible. Heretofore, the view customarily taken has been 
too narrow and too close. The continuity of movement has 
been ignored, and the true relation of things intentionally 
distorted. The effort has uniformly been to give each con- 
test, in so far as possible, a crucial aspect. All has been made 
to depend on that particular cast of the dice. The future of 
the race, one would suppose, rests on the outcome of some 
struggle, in which, in fact, those immediately participating 
are alone concerned. The retrospect | have just invited you 
to, tells a very different story. Sixteen presidential elections, 
and only six national debates in sixty years! The issues, more- 
over, involved in those debates have in most cases been settled, 
not on the hustings or in Congress, but by the course of 


events,—the logic of the philosopher, the scientist, or the 
economist. Illustrations of this, also, are not far to seek. In 
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the journal of the day on which I am writing these words, I 
find, for instance, a confession of faith by a United States 
Senator, in which he indulges in this, fora politician, refresh- 
ing form of speech: **In 1896 we had a campaign on the 
money question. Everything was depressed,—idleness, dis 
content, distrust and misery everywhere. We were told that 
the salvation of the country depended upon the free coinage 
of silver. I believed then, and I believe now, that theoretic 
ally we were right; but new and unforeseen forces came into 
play, and I have enough sense to recognize the fact that the 
restoration of confidence about which Mr. Cleveland talked, 
and about which I did not know enough at the time to under 
stand, the discovery of gold in the Klondike, the influx of 
money seeking investment from abroad, and the increase of 
banking facilities, have, for the time being at least, settled 
the money question, and nobody but a fool would make a 
*‘ free-silver* speech now.” What did the politicians have to 
do with the restoration of confidence? It was the work of 
time, and of the producing and business community. What 
did they have to do with the discoveries in the Klondike? or 
with the cyanide treatment of refractory ores? or with the 
increase of capital, seeking employment itself and giving 
employment to labor? Throughout that long and momentous 
debate, 1 submit, so far as the result was concerned and the 
record shows, our statesmen and journalists remind us only of 
Burke’s famous metaphor of the dozen grasshoppers making 
the field ring with their importunate chink, while thousands 
of great cattle, chewing the cud, silently repose under the 
shadow of the British oak. Looking back over the whole 
period that is gone since that April day thirty-six years ago, 
when Grant and Lee, at Appomattox, brought the conflict 
in the field to a close, and speaking in perfect moderation, 
I can not point to one single beneficial result of a positive 
character which can properly be classed as political. As 
a species of safety-valve, political debate has, I admit, been 
of infinite service. Unending, and mostly idle in character, 
it has prevented ill-considered and precipitate action, and 
given natural influences time in which to work out their re 
sults. Beyond this, what can be put to its credit? Take the 
debates in their order. The political Congressional recon 


struction of the slaveholding and rebellious South has certainly 
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failed to bear the test of time. What was then done has since 
been undone, and the section concerned is even now groping 
its way, painfully, and with no excess of intelligence and hu 
manity, towards a more practical and better-considered solu 
tion. Thanks toa providential veto, the great currency debate 
ended in an absolutely do-nothing policy. Of the tariff debate 
I will not speak. Stretching through a whole century, it once 
brought the country to the verge of civil war, and its history 
is read in a vast literature of its own,—a veritable Serbonian 
hog of sophistry, saturated with bad rhetoric. The practical 
outcome, as studied in our last general tariff revision, has not 
been deemed specially creditable to American political disin 
terestedness or scientific fiscal thought. Our pension list is, 
indeed, a monument, but scarcely of public liberality judi 
ciously exercised, Finally . the advocates of free-silver coin 
age, having erased from the statute book that ** Sherman bill” 
which they themselves had inscribed there, confess that ‘*a 
fool” only would be guilty of **a silver speech” now. Con 
gress has all along been but a clumsy recording machine of 
conclusions worked out in the laboratory and machine-shop; 
and vet the idea is still deeply seated in the minds of men, 
otherwise intelligent, that, to effect political results, it is 
necessary to hold office, or at least to be a politician, and to 
be heard from the hustings. Is not the exact reverse more 
truly the case? The situation may not be, indeed it certainly 
is not, as it should be; it may be, I hold that it is, unfortunate 
that the scholar and investigator are finding themselves more 
and more excluded from public life by the professional with 
an aptitude for the machine: but the result is none the less 
patent. On all the issues of real moment,—issues affecting 
anything more than a division of the spoils, or the concession 
of some privilege of exaction from the community, —it is the 
student, the man of affairs and the scientist who, to-day, in 
last resort, closes debate and shapes public policy. His, the 
last word. How to organize and develop his means of influence 
is the question. 
Here’s what should strike, could one handle it cunningly 
Help the ax 

So far as the historian is concerned, this association is, I 

submit, the helve to the axe. 


t 
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Of this the presidential election which closed just a year ago 
affords an apt illustration, ready at hand. No better could be 
asked for. What might then well have been? The American 
Historical Association, as I have already said, is composed of 
those who have felt a call for the investigation and treatment 
of historical problems. Its members—largely instructors in 
our advanced education—feel that keen interest in the issues 
of the day, natural and proper in all good citizens, irrespective 
of calling. They want to contribute their share to discussion; 
and, in that way, to influence results, so far as in them lies. 
From every conceivable point of view it is most desirable that 
they should have facilities for so doing. I hold, therefore, 
that, in the last presidential canvass, a special meeting of this 
association, called to discuss the issues then pending, might 
well have tended to the better general and popular comprehen 
sion of those issues, and to the elevation of that debate. Con 
ducted on academic principles, and looking to no formal expres 
sion of results in any enunciated platform of principles, such a 
gathering would have exercised an influence, as perceptible as 
beneficial, in lifting the discussion up into the domain of phi 
losophy and research. It would have brought to bear the les 
sons of the past on the questions of the day. In any event, it 
would certainly not have descended to that contemptible pos? 
ergo propter formula, which, on the one side or the other, has 
in every presidential canvass been the main staple of argu 
ment. 

What were the issues of the last presidential canvass /—on 
what questions did its debate turné Three in number, they 
were, I think, singularly inviting to those historically minded. 
To the reflecting man the matter first in importance was what 
is known as *“*Imperialism,”—the problem forced upon our 
consideration by the outcome of the war with Spain. Next I 
should place the questions of public policy involved in the rapid 
agglomerations of capital, popularly denominated ** Trusts.” 
Finally, the silver issue still lingered at the front, a legacy 
from the canvass of four years previous. The debate of 1900 
isa thing of the past. Each of those issues can now be dis 
cussed, as it might well then have been discussed, in the pure 
historical spirit. Let us take them up in their inverse order. 

Historically speaking, I hold there were two distinct sides 
to the silver question; and, moreover, on the face of the 
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record, the advocates of bimetallism. as it was called, had in 
1896 the weight of the argument wholly in their favor. In 
his very suggestive work, entitled ** Democracy and Liberty,” 
Mr. Lecky referred to the discovery of America is producing, 
unong other far reaching’ effects, one W hich he considers most 
momentous of all. To quote his words: 

The produce of the American mines created, in the most extreme form 
ever known in Europe, the change which beyond all others affects most 
deeply and universally the material well-being of man: it revolutionized 
the value of the precious metals, and, in consequence, the price of all arti 
cles, the effects of all contracts, the burden of all debts. 

This was during the sixteenth century,—the years following 
the great event of 1492. Again, the world went through a 
similar experience within our own memories, in consequence 
of the California and Australia gold-tinds, between L848 and 
i852. These revolutions were due to natural causes, and 
came about gradually. They were also of a stimulating char 
acter. From the beginning of modern commercial times, 
however, to the close of the last century, the exchanges of all 
CV ilized communities had heen based on the precious metals; 
and silver had been quite as much as gold a precious metal for 
monetary purposes. Shortly after 1870 the policy of demone- 
tizing silver was entered upon; and, in 1873, the United States 
gave in its adhesion to that policy. Thereafter, in the great 
system of international exchanges, silver ceased to be counted 
a part of that specie reserve on which drafts were made. 
Thenceforth, the drain, as among the financial centers, was 
to be on gold alone. In the whole history of man, no prece- 
dent for such a step was to be found. So far as the United 
States was concerned, the basis on which its complex and 
delicate financial fabric rested was weakened by one-half; 
and the cheaper and more accessible metal, that to which the 
debtor would naturally have recourse in discharge of his 
obligations, was made unavailable. It could further be dem 
onstrated that, without a complete readjustment of our cur- 
rencies and values, the world’s accumulated stock and annual 
production of gold could not, as a monetary basis, be made to 
suffice for its needs. A continually recurring contest for gold 
among the great financial centers was inevitable. A change 
which, in the language of Lecky, ** beyond all others affects 
most deeply and universally the material well-being of man,” 
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had been unwittingly challenged. The only question was, 

Would the unexpected occur /—Then, if it did occur, what 
might be anticipated? Such was the silver issue, as it pre 
sented itself in 1896. On the facts, the weight of argument 
was clearly with the advocates of the continued use of silver. 

Four years later, in 1900, the unexpected had occurred. 
As then resumed, the debate was replete with interest. The 
lessons of 1492 and 1848 had a direct bearing on the present, 
and, in the light by them shed, the outcome could be forecast 
almost with certainty; but it was a world-question. Japan, 
China, Hindostan entered into the problem, in which also 
both Americas were factors. It was a theme to inspire Burke, 
stretching back, as it did, from this latter day light to the 
middle age darkness, and involving the whole circling globe. 
Rarely has any subject called for more intelligent and com 
prehensive investigation; rarely has one been more confused 
and befogged by a denser misinformation. The discoverer 
and scientist, moving hand in hand, had, during the remission 
of the debate, been getting in their work, and, under the magic 
touch of their silent influence, the world’s gold production 
rose by leaps and bounds. Less than ten millions of ounces 
in 1896, in 1899 it had nearly touched fifteen millions; and, 
in money value, it alone then exceeded the combined value of 
the gold and silver production of the earlier period. What 
did this signify ’—History was only repeating itself. The 
experiences of the first half of the sixteenth century and the 
middle decennaries of the nineteenth century were to be 
emphasized on the threshold of the twentieth. 

So much for the silver question and its possible treatment. 
In the discussion of 1900, the last word in the debate of 1896 
remained to be uttered. A page in history, both memorable 
and instructive, was to be turned. Next, trusts,—those vast 
aggregations of capital in the hands of private combinations, 
constituting practical monopolies of whole branches of indus 
try, and of commodities necessary to man. Was the world to 
be subject to taxation at the will of a moneyed syndicate / 
The debate of a year ago over this issue, if debate it may be 
called, is still very recent. In it the lessons of history were 
effectually ignored; and yet, if applied, they would have been 
sufficiently suggestive. The historian was as conspicuous for 
his absence as the demagogue was in evidence. The cry was 
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against monopoly and the monopolist,—a cry which, as it has 
been ringing through all recorded times, suggests for the his- 
torical investigator a wide and fruitful field. Curiously 
enough, the first lesson to be derived from labor in that tield is 
a paradox. Practically, so far as extortion is concerned, there 
is almost nothing in common between the old-time monopoly 
and the modern trust. Of examples of the first, the record 
is monotonously full. Mere agents of the government, some 
times the favorites of the Crown, the whole machinery of the 
state has time out of mind been put at the service of monopo 
lists to enable them to exact tribute from all. ‘To the student 
of English history the names and misdeeds of Sir Francis 
Michell and Sir Giles Mompesson at once suggest themselves; 
while others, more familiar with the drama, recall Sir Giles 
Overreach, or that powerful scene in Ruy Blas in which the 
Spanish courtiers wrangle together, coming almost to blows, 
over a partition among themselves of the right to extort. The 
old system still survives. For example, in France to-day the 
manufacture and sale of salt isa government monopoly. <A 
prime necessity of life, no person not specially authorized 
may engage in the production of salt, or import it into France. 
If a peasant woman, living on the sea-coast of Brittany or 
Normandy, endeavors to procure salt for her family by the 
slow process of evaporating a pailful of sea-water in the 
sun, she is engaged in an illicit trade, and becomes amenable 
to law. Her salt will certainly, if found, be confiscate. So 
of improved pocket matches. In France, their manufacture 
is & government revenue monopoly. They are notoriously 
had. Those made and sold in Great Britain are, on the con- 
trary, noted for excellence. If, however, passing from Eng 
land to France, a box of British matches is found in the 
pocket of a traveler, it is taken from him and the contents 
are destroyed at once; indeed, he is fortunate if he escapes the 
payment of a fine. This is monopoly; the whole strength of 
a government being put forth to exact an artificial profit on 
the sale of a commodity in general use. There is an histor- 
ical literature pertaining to the subject,—a lamentation, and an 
ancient tale of wrong. 

Into that literature I do not propose to enter. It is familiar; 
and fully explains the deadly effect of the word ‘* Monopoly” 
to-day, or of the opprobrious term” Monopolist,” when flung 
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as a missile from the hustings. It is an epithet suggestive of 
a branding iron, and of the scars of burns, the recollection of 
which is imbedded in the popular mind. 

The curious feature in the present discussion,—that which in 
the thought of the student of thingsas opposed to words imparts 
a special interest to it,—is that, while the trust, or vast aggre 
gation of capital and machinery of production in the hands of 
individuals designed to the end that competition may be 
brought under control, is in fact the modern form of monop 
oly, it is in its methods and results the direct opposite of the 
old-time monopoly; for, whereas the purpose and practice of 
that was to extort from all purchasers an artificial price for an 
inferior article, through the suppression of competitors, the 
first law of its existence for the modern trust is, through eco- 
nomies and magnitude of production, to supply to all buyers a 
better article at a price so low that other producers are driven 
from the market. The ground of popular complaint against 
the trust is, not that it exacts an inordinate profit on what it 
sells, but that it sells so low that the small manufacturer or 
merchant is deprived of his trade. This distinction, with a 
difference, explains at once the wholly futile character of the 
politician’s outery against trusts. It is easy, for instance, to 
denounce from the platform the magnates of the Sugar Trust 
to a sympathizing audience; and yet not one human being in 
that audience, his sympathies to the contrary notwithstanding, 
will the next morning pay a fraction of a cent more per pound 
for his sugar, that, by so doing, he may help to keep alive some 
struggling manufacturer, who advertises that his product does 
not bear the trust stamp. 

As to the outcome of conflicts of this character, history is a 
monotony. They can have but one result,—an industrial re 
adjustment. A single familiar illustration will suffice. Any 
one who chooses to turn back to it can read the story of the long 
conflict between the spinning-wheel and the loom. Formerly. 
and not so very far back, the distaff and spinning wheel were 
to be seen in every house; homespun was the common wear. 
To-day, the average man or woman has never seen a distaff nor 
heard the hum of a spinning-wheel. Ceasing long since to be 
a commodity, homespun would be sought for in vain. Yet 
the struggle between the loom of the manufacturing trust and 


the old dame’s spinning-wheel was, literally, for the latter, a 
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fight to the death; for, in that case, the livelihood of the 


operator was at stake. Her time was worth absolutely noth 
ing, except at the wheel. She must needs work for any wage; 
on it depended her bread. A vast domestic, industrial read 


justment was involved; one implying untold human suffering. 
The result was, however, never for an instant in doubt. The 
trust of that day was left in undisputed control of the field: 
and it always must, and always will be, just so long as it sup 
plies purchasers with a better article, at a lower price than 
they had to pay before. The process does not vary; the only 
difference is that each succeeding readjustment is on a larger 
scale, and more far-reaching in its effects. 

Such, stripped of its verbiage and appeals to sympathy, is 
the trust proposition. But the popular apprehension always 
has been, as it now is, that this supply of the better article at 
a lower price will continue only until the producer—the monop- 
olist—has secured a complete mastery of the situation. Capital, 
it is argued, is selfish and greedy; corporations are proverbi- 
ally soulless and insatiable; and, as soon as competition is 
eliminated, nature will assert itself. Prices will then be raised 
so as to assure inordinate gains; and when, in consequence of 
such profits, fresh competitors enter the field, they will either 
be crushed out of existence by a temporary reduction in price, 
or absorbed in the trust. 

All this has a plausible sound; and of it, asa theory of prac- 
tical outcome, the politician can be relied upon to make the most. 
On this head, however, what has the historical investigator to 
say’ His will be the last word in that debate also; his, the ver- 
dict which will be tinal. The lessons bearing on this contention 
to be drawn from the record, cover a wide field of both time and 
space; they also silence discussion. They tend indisputably to 
show that the dangers depicted are imaginary. The subject 
must, of course, be approached in an unprejudiced spirit, and 
studied ina large, comprehensive way. Permanent tendencies 
are to be dealt with: and exceptional cases must be instanced, 
classified, and allowed for. Attempts, more or less success 
ful, at extortion, ina contidence of mastery, can unquestionably 
he pointed out; but, in the history of economical development, 
it is no less unquestionable that, on the large scale and in the 
long run, every new concentration has been followed by a per 
manent reduction of price in the commodity affected thereby. 


‘ 
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The world’s needs are continually supplied at a lower cost to 
the world. Again, the larger the concentration, the cheaper 
the product; until now a new truth of the market-place has be 
come established and obtained general acceptance,—a truth of 
the most far-reaching consequence,—the truth that the largest 
returns are found in quick sales at small profits. ‘To manage 
successfully one of those great and complex industrial combi 
nations calls for exceptional administrative capacity in indi 
viduals,—for men of quick perception, and masterful tempers. 
These men must be able correctly to read the lessons of expe 
rience, and, accepting the facts of the situation, they must find 
out how most exactly to adapt themselves to those facts. No 
theorist, be he politician or philosopher, appreciates so clearly 
as does the successful trust executive the fundamental laws 
of being of the interests he has in charge. Such have good 
cause to know that, under conditions now prevailing, competi 
tion is the sure corollary of the attempted abuse of control; 
and, moreover, that the largest ultimate returns on capital, as 
well as the only real security from competition, are found, not 
in the disposal of a small product at a large profit, but in a 
large output at prices which encourage consumption. Throw 
ing exceptional cases and temporary conditions out of consid 
eration, as not affecting final results, the historical investigator 
will probably on this subject find himself much at variance 
with the political canvasser. That the last will get worsted in 
the argument hardly need be said. 

Does history furnish any instance of a financial, an indus 
trial, or a commercial enterprise—a bank, a factory, or an 
importing company—ever having been powerful enough long 
tition, except when acting in harmony with and supported by 
governmental power! Is not the monopolist practically impo 
tent, unless he has the constable at his callé To answer this 


to regulate the price of any commodity regardless of compe 


question absolutely would be to deduce a law of the first 
importance from the general experience of mankind. So 
doing would call for a far more careful examination than is 
now in my power to make, were it even within the scope of 
my ability; but, if my supposition prove correct, the corollary 


to be drawn therefrom is to us as a body politic, and at just 
this juncture, one of the first and most far-reaching import. 
In such case, the modern American trust, also, so far as it 
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enjoys any power as a monopoly, or admits of abuse as such, 
must depend for that power, and the opportunity for abuse, 
solely on governmental support and cooperation. Its citadel 
ix then the custom-house. The moment the aid of the United 
States revenue officer is withheld, the American monopolist 
would cease to monopolize except in so far as he could def 
competition by always supplying a better article ata price 
lower than any other producer in the whole world. And 
here, having deduced and formulated this law, the purely 
historical investigator would tind himself trenching on the 
province of the economist. The so-called protective system 
would now be in question. Thus again, as so often before, 
the tariff would become the paramount issue. But the tariff 
would no longer stand in the popular mind as the beneficent 
protector of domestic enterprise; it would, on the contrary, 
be there closely associated with the idea of monopoly, it would 
be assailed as the stronghold of the trust. From the histor 
ical and economical point of view, however, the debate would 
not because of that undergo any diminution of interest. What 
ever the politician might in the course of that debate assert, 
or the opportunist incorporate into legislation, we may rest 
assured that this issue will ultimately settle itself in accordance 
with the irresistible underlying influences which result in what 
we know as natural evolution. History is but the record of 
the adjustment of mankind in the past to the outcome of those 
influences and, in this respect, when all is said and done, it is 
tolerably safe to predict that the future will present no fea- 
tures of novelty. If, then, we can measure correctly the na 
ture of the influences at work, the character, as well as the 
extent, of the impending readjustment may be surmised. For 
such a diagnosis the historian and economist are requisite. 

It remains to pass on to the third and last of the matters in 
debate during 1900—that known as Imperialism. This was the 
really great issue before the American people then, and, I sub 
mit, it is the really great issue before them now. That issue, 
moreover, I with confidence submit, can be intelligently con 
sidered only from the historical standpoint. Indeed, unless 
approached through the avenues of human experience, it is not 
even at once apparent how the question, as it now confronts us, 
arose, and injected itself into our political action; and, accord 
ingly, it is in some quarters even currently assumed that it is 
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there only fortuitously, — a feature in the great chapter of acci- 
dents,—a passing incident, which may well disappear as myste 

riously and as suddenly as it came. Studied historically, I do 
not think this view of the situation will bear examination. On 
the contrary, 1 fancy even the most superticial investigator, if 
actuated in his inquiry by the true historical spirit, would 
soon reach the conclusion that the issue so recently forced 
upon us had been long in preparation, was logical and inevita 

ble, and, for our good or our evil, must be decided, rightly or 
wrongly, on a large view of great and complex conditions. 
In other words, there may be reason to conclude that an 
inscrutable law of nature, at last involving us, has long been, 
and now is, evolving results. It is one more phase of natural 
evolution, working itself out, as in the case of Rome twenty 

tive centuries ago, through the survival and supremacy of the 
fittest. 

I need hardly say, I feel myself now venturing on a 
dangerous generalization; and yet I do not see how the 
American investigator, who endeavors to draw his conclusions 
from history, can recoil from the venture. His deductions 
will probably he erroneous, indeed, they are sure to be so to 
some extent;—and, in making them, he is more than likely to 
make a not inconsiderable display of superticial knowledge. 
None the less, even if it be of small value, he is bound to offer 
what he has. If the seed that sower sows bears no fruit, it 
can do small harm. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in one of his essays, truly enough says: 


The Catholic and the Protestant, the Conservative and the Radical, the 
Individualist and the Socialist, have equal facility in proving their ow: 
doctrines with arguments, which habitually begin, ‘‘ All history shows 


Printers should be instructed always to strike out that phrase as an erratui 
and to substitute, ‘‘I choose to take for granted.”’ 

And elsewhere the same writer lays it down as a general 
proposition that ** Arguments beginning *All history shows’ 
are always sophistical.”“ What is by some known as the 
doctrine of Manifest Destiny is, 1 take it, identical with what 
others, more piously minded, refer to as the Will, or Call, of 
God. The Mohammedan and the modern Christian gospel 
monger say, **God clearly calls us” to this or that work; and 
with a conscience perfectly clear, they then proceed to rob, 
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oppress and slay. In like manner, the political buccaneer and 
land-pirate proclaims that the possession of his neighbor's 
territory is rightfully his by Manifest Destiny. The philo- 
sophical politician next drugs the conscience of his fellow-men 
by declaring solemnly that ‘tall history shows” that might is 
right; and with time, the court of last appeal, it must be ad- 
mitted possession is nine points in the law’s ten. It can not 
he denied, also, that quite as many crimes have been perpe 
trated in the name of God and of Manifest Destiny as in that 
of Liberty; and that, at least, ‘all history shows: but, all the 
same, just as Liberty is a good and desirable thing, so God does 
live, and there is something in Manifest Destiny. As applied 
to the development of the races inhabiting the earth, it is, 1 
take it, merely an unscientific form of speech,—the word now 
in vogue is evolution,—the phrase ** survival of the fittest.” 
When all is said and done, that unreasoning instinct of a peo- 
ple which carries it forward in spite of and over theories to 
its Manifest Destiny, amid the despairing outcries and long- 
drawn protestations of theorists and ethical philosophers, isa 
very considerable factor in making history; and, consequently, 
one to be reckoned with. 

In plain words, then, and Mr. Stephen to the contrary not- 
withstanding, ‘*all history shows” that every great, aggres- 
sive and masterful race tends at times irresistibly towards the 
practical assertion of its supremacy, usually at the cost of 
those not so well adapted to existing conditions. In his great 
work, Mommsen formulates the law with a brutal directness 


distinctly Germanic: 


By virtue of the law, that a people which has grown into astate absorbs 
its neighbors who are in political nonage, and a civilized people absorbs its 
neighbors who are in intellectual nonage—by virtue of this law, which is 
is universally valid and as much a law of nature as the law of gravity,—the 


Italian nation (the only one in antiquity which was able to combine a 
superior political development and a superior civilization, though it 
presented the latter only in an imperfect and external manner) was 
entitled to reduce to subjection the Greek states of the East which 
were ripe for «de struction, and to dispossess the peoples of lower grades 
of culture in the West—Libyans, Iberians, Celts, Germans—by means of 
its settlers; just as England, with equal right, has in Asia reduced to sub- 
jection a civilization of rival standing, but politically impotent, and in 
America and Australia has marked and ennobled, and still continues to 
mark and ennoble, extensive barbarian countries with the impress of its 


nationality. 


‘History of Rome, Book V, chap. 7. 
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Professor Von Holst again states a corollary from the law 
thus laid down in terms scarcely less explicit, in connection 
with a well-known and much discussed act of foreign spolia- 
tion in our own comparatively recent history: 

It is as easy to bid a ball that has flown from the mouth of the gun to 
stop in its flight, and return on its path, as to terminate a successful war of 
conquest by a voluntary surrender of all conquests, because it has been 
found out that the spoil will be a source of dissension at home.¢ 

And then Von Holst quotes a very significant as well as 
philosophical utterance of William H. Seward’s, which a por- 
tion of our earnest protestants of to-day would do well to 
ponder: 

I abhor war, as I detest slavery. I would not give one human life for 
all the continent that remains to be annexed. But I can not exclude the 
conviction that the popular passion for territorial aggrandizement is irre 
sistible. Prudence, justice, cowardice, may check it for a season, but it 
will gain strength by its subjugation. * * * It behooves us, then, to 
qualify ourselves for our mission. We must dare our destiny. ? 

One more, and I have done with quotations. The last I just 
now commended to the thoughtful consideration of those 
classified in the political nomenclature of the day as Anti 
Imperialists. A most conscientious and high-minded class, 
possessed with the full courage of their convictions, —the efforts 
of the Anti-Imperialists will not fail, we and they may rest 
assured, to make themselves felt as they enter into the grand 
result. Nevertheless, for them also there is food for thought, 
perhaps for consolation, in this other general law, laid down 
in 1862 by Richard Cobden, than whose, in my judgment, the 
utterances of no English-speaking man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were more replete with shrewd sense expressed in plain, 
terse English: 

From the moment the first shot is fired, or the first blow is struck, in 
a dispute, then farewell to all reason and argument; you might as well 
attempt to reason with mad dogs as with men when they have begun to 
spill each other’s blood in mortal combat. I was so convinced of the fact 
during the Crimean war, which, you know, I opposed,—I was so convinced 
of the utter uselessness of raising one’s voice in opposition to war when 
it has once begun, that I made up my mind that as long as I was in politi- 
cal life, should a war again break out between England and a great power, 
I would never open my mouth upon the subject from the time the first 
gun was fired until the peace was made, because, when a war is once 


a History of the United States, Vol. III, p. 304. 
6 Works, Vol. III, p. 409. 
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commenced, it wi nly be by the exhaustion of one party that a termi- 
nation will be arrived at If you look back at our history, what did elo- 
juence, in the persons of Chatham or Burke, do to prevent a war with our 
first American colonies? What did eloquence, in the persons of Fox and 
his friends, do to prevent the French revolution, or bring it to a close? 
(nd there was a man who, at the commencement of the Crimean war, 
n terms of eloquence n power, and pathos, and argument equal—in 
terms, I believe, fit to compare with anything that fell from the lips of 


Chatham and Burke—I mean your distinguished townsman, my friend 
Mr. Bright—and what was his success? Why, they burnt him in effigy 
for his pains 

Turning from the authorities, and the lessons by them 
deduced from the record called History, let us now consider 
the problem precipitated on the American people by the 
Spanish war of 1898. There has of late heen much talk of the 
sudden dey elopment of the United States as a ** World Power.” 
and of the new and prominent part it henceforth has to play, 
talk, as I hold it, empty, idle and wearisome, — closely border- 
ing on cant. The United States without question is a world 
power; but that it has been such a power hard upon a century, 
I hold not more open to denial. The United States became a 
world power in the eyes of all nations between five minutes 
after 6 o'clock p. m. of the 1%th of August, 1812, and the 
following half hour: the frigate Const/fut/on, within those 
twenty-five minutes, having by her broadsides put the frigate 
(rucrriere in such a position that the British flag had to come 
down. Sinee the hands of the Const/fut/on’s chronometer 
marked the half hour after 6 o'clock of that eventful after- 
noon, there has been, | hold, no room for debate as to the 
United States as a world power. 

For more than eighty vears afterwards, the efforts of that 
power at supremacy were, in obedience to the law of its being 
and subject to the conditions of its environment, contined to 
filling up the waste spaces in its immediate neighborhood or 
to aggressive attitude, sometimes resulting in action, towards 
the less well adapted who chanced to find themselves in its 
path. But, as the world’s solidarity increased, and trade and 
intercourse, assuming new forms, forced their way into fresh 
fields, it became inevitable, as the prescriptive barriers, one 
by one, gave way, that a new and larger polficy would evolve 
itself for the United States also. That policy, moreover, 
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would not well fail to tind expression soon or late In some 
assertion of supremacy. It was only a question of place, 
time, and degree. 

We all know how it came about. It is needless for me here 
and now to refer in detail to the war with Spain, and the fight 
in Manila Bay. Suffice it to say that, if human experience 
goes for anything in such cases, what has since resulted was, 
in its larger scope, inevitable,—in the nature of a logical out 
come. Nor in thus stating a conclusion do | imply a spirit of 
fatalism, or say anything calculated to disparage opposition at 
the beginning, or discourage discussion now. On the contrary, 
**all history shows” —and this time, I submit, shows indispu 
tably and conclusively — that final results are the outcome, not 
of some of the antecedent influences, or even of those among 
them most preponderating, but of all of them, combined and 
forever interacting. Every ingredient goes into the gorand 
total, there making its presence felt. This being premised, it 
must next be admitted that there are few thines which, when 


they first confront perplexed mankind, call more emphatically 


for challenge than the apparitions of manifest destiny. Such 
invariably come in questionable shapes. As our own experi 
ence teaches,—*"as all history shows.” not one time in ten 


that manifest destiny is heralded does the thing so contidently 
pronounced as destined come to pass. How many times within 
our own memories it has been appealed to, and in behalf of 
what causes, Ostend manifestoes, Fenian raids, servile insur 
rections, ** Naboth’s vineyard.” miscegenation, and the like, 

the record indicates. It can not, therefore, and should not 
even for an instant be assumed that the appeal to God's will 
of Manifest Destiny .is entitled to consideration until it has so 
proved itself by actually overcoming the most strenuous oppo 
sition. That puts its reality to the test. Nor when, in the 
matter of so-called expansion, the given manifestation has in 
the outcome proved itself genuine, and remains an established 
fact,—as, citing our own experience, in the cases of Texas, 
California, Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii,-— a condition, and 
no longer a theory, —not then even is the struggle necessarily 
over. The details remain to be settled; and the details, in 


cluding all questions of form, involve the whole final char 


acter of the development. It is then to be decided whether 
the inevitable is to assume shape in harmony with our tradi 


‘ 
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tions. or in defiance of them. This is the final outeome of 
conflicting views and opposing forces. In the case now under 
discussion, therefore, while the battle of Manila Bay and the 
treaty of Paris did, as is now apparent, settle the main issue, 
and finally committed the United States to a new phase and 
sphere of expansion, it peopled, trans Pacific acquisition, to 
that expansion a shape was, and is yet to be given. It was in 
debate during the last presidential canvass; it is in debate 
now. 

That question the burning political issue of the hour—lI 
propose here and now to discuss, I propose, however, to 
discuss it from the purely historical standpoint, and not at all 
in its moral or economical aspects. So far, then, as this 
question is concerned, the last presidential vote—that of 
1900—settled nothine, except that the policy which had 
assumed a certain degree of form in the Treaty of Paris 
should not be reversed. <All else was left for debate and 
ulterior settlement. Certain lessons, calculated greatly to 
influence the character of that settlement, can, I submit, now 
he most advantageously drawn from history. At formulating 
those lessons, | propose here to try m\ hand, 

The first and most important lesson is one which, in theory 
at least, is undisputed; though to live up to it practically calls 
for a courage of conviction not yet in evidence. That a 
dependency is not merely a possession, but a trust—a trust for 
the future. for itself and for humanity is accepted; accord- 
ingly it is in no wise to be exploited for the general benefit 
of the alien owner, or that of individual components of that 
owner, but it is to be dealt within a large and altruistic spirit, 
with an unselfish view to its own utmost development, mate 
rially, morally, and politically. And, through a process of 
negatives, “tall history shows” that only when this course 
is hereafter wisely and consecutively pursued—should that 
blessed consummation ever be attained—will the dominating 
power itself derive the largest and truest benetit from its 
possession. 

As yet no American of any character, much less of author- 
itv, has come forward to controvert this proposition, That it 
will be controverted, and attempts made by interested parties 
to sophisticate it away through the cunningly arranged dis- 
play of exceptional circumstances, can with safety be pre- 
dicted. In this respect, to use a cant phrase, ** we know how 
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it is ourselves.” Weall remember, for instance, th unspeak 
able code of factitious morals and deceptive philosophy manu 
factured to order in these United States as a ** Gospel of 
Niggerdom” less than half a century ago. Coming down to 
more recent times, we can, none of us, vet have forgotten the 
wretched sophistry ignorantly resurrected from French Rey 

olution and assignat days in glorification of ** Fiat Money.” 
and a business world emancipated at last from any heretofore 
accepted measures of value. The leopard, rest assured, has 
not changed its spots since either 1860 or 1876. The ** New 
Gospel” phase of the debate now on is, however, vet to develop 
itself. But assuming’ the correctness of the proposition | 
have just formulated, a corollary follows from it. A formi 
dable proposition, I state it without limitations, meaning to 
challenge contradiction. | submit that there is not an instance 
in all recorded history, from the earliest precedent to that 
now making, where a so-called inferior race or community 
has been elevated in its character, or made self-sustaining and 
self-governing,—or even put on the way to that result, 

through a condition of dependency or tutelage. I say ** infe 
rior race;” but, | fancy, I might state the proposition even 
more broadly. I might, without much danger, assert that the 
condition of dependency, even for communities of the same 
race and blood, always exercises an emasculating and deteri 
orating influence. I would undertake, if called upon, to show 
also that the rule is invariable,—that, from the inherent and 
fundamental conditions of human nature it has known, and 
can know, no exceptions. Of this history affords well-nigh 
innumerable examples, —ourselves among them. — In our case, 
it required a century to do away in our minds and hearts with 
our colonial traditions. The Civil War, and not what we eall 
the Revolution, was our real war of Independence. And yet 
in our dependency days you will remember we were not emas 
culated into a resigned and even cheerful self-incapacity as the 
natural result of a kindly, paternal and protective policy; but, 
as Burke, with profound insight, expressed it, with us the 
spirit of independence and self-support was fostered ** through 
a wise and salutary neglect.” But, for present purposes, all 
this is unnecessary, and could lead but to a poor display of com 
monplace learning. The problem to-day engaging the atten- 
tion of the American people is more limited. It relates solely 


to what are called **inferior races:” those of the same race, or 
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of cognate races, we as vet do not propose to hold in a condi 
tion of permanent dependency; those we absorb, or assim- 
ilate. Only those of **inferior race”—the less developed or 
decadent —do we propose to hold in subjection, —dealing with 
them, in theory at least. as a guardian deals with a family of 
wards. 

My proposition, then, broadens. If history teaches anything 
in this regard, it is that race elevation, the capacity, ina word, 
for political self-support, can not be imparted through tute 
lage. Moreover, the milder, the more paternal, kindly and 
protective the guardianship, the more emasculating it will 
prove. A “wise and salutary neglect” is in the end the more 
heneficent policy; for, with races as with individuals, a state 
of dependency breeds the spirit of dependency. Take Great 
Britain, for instance. That people. working at it now con 
secutively through three whole centuries, — after well-nigh 
innumerable experiences and as many costly blunders, Great 
Britain has, IT say, developed a genius for dealing with 
dependencies, for the vovernment of ‘inferior races:”—a 
genius far in advance of anything the world has seen before. 
Yet my contention is that, to-day, after three rounded centu- 
ries of British rule, the Hindus. — the natives of India.-—in 
spite of all material, industrial and educational improve- 
ments,— roads, schools, justice, and peace, —are in less 
capable of independ nt and ordered self-government than they 
were in the year 1600,—the vear when the East India Com- 
pany was incorporated under a patent of Elizabeth. ‘The 
native Indian dynasties—those natural to the Hindus—have 
disappeared; accustomed to foreign rule, the people have no 
rulers of their own, nor could they rule themselves. The rule 
of aliens has with Hindostan thus become a domestic necessity. 
Remove it,—and the highest and most recent authorities 
declare it surely will some day be removed,—chaos would 
inevitably ensue. What is true of India is true of Egypt. 
That, under British rule, Egypt is to-day in better material 
and political case than ever before in its history modern, 
biblical, hieroglyphic or legendary—scarcely admits of dis- 
pute. Schools, roads, irrigation, law and order, and protec- 
tion from attack, she has them all; 

But what avail the plow or sail 


reedom fail 


The capacity for self-government is not acquired in that school. 
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This fact is to-day more than ever before forcing itself on 
the attention and engaging the anxious thought of those 
Englishmen most familiar with the imperial system. ‘*As 
yet there is no sign that the British are accomplishing [in 
Hindostan| more than the Romans accomplished in Britain, 
that they will spread any permanently successful ideas, or 
that they will found anything whatever. It is still true that 
if they departed, or were driven out, they would leave be 
hind them, as the Romans did in Britain, splendid roads, 
many useless buildings, an increased weakness in the subject 
people, and a memory which in a century of new events would 
be extinct. . . . So far as one can see, not a luropean idea, 
not a European habit, not a distinctively European branch of 
knowledge, ever penetrated into Asia. . . . We are told 
every day how Europe has influenced Japan, and forget that 
the change in those islands was entirely self-generated, that 
Europeans did not teach Japan, but that Japan of herself 
chose to learn from Europe methods of organization, civil 
and military, which have so far proved successful.” 

Such is the recent testimony of one closely observing 
Englishman, the larger portion of whose life has been passed 


in Asia. Another says, to the same effect, **The very peace 
and security which a great empire establishes may prove a 
deadening influence. . . . In India peace reigns to-day, and 


order, but there is certainly less scope for the Eastern pa- 
triotism of race and class, less romance and food for poetry, 
less motive for heroic self-sacrifice, less to stir the heart and 
imagination of Rajput and Sikh, of Mahratta and Pathan, than 
there was in those years of glorious turbulence in the break 
ing up of the Mogul Empire. British rule tends to destroy 
native originality, vigor and initiative. How to replace that 
which our rule takes away is the great Indian problem.” 
Evidence on this head might be accumulated to any desired 
extent; and yet to-day a vague idea, almost an aspiration, is 
floating through our American popular mind that a single 
generation of our beneficent rule will suffice to convert Malays 
into self-governing communities of the Anglo-Saxon type. 
But England, in its own two thousand years of history, 
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furnishes an example of what I have been asserting, —an 
example well-nigh forgotten. In fundamentals human nature 
is much the same now as twenty centuries back. During the 
first century of the present era, the Romans, acting in obedi 
ence to the law laid down by Mommsen,— the law quoted by 
me in full, and of which Thomas Carlyle is the latest and most 
eloquent exponent, —-the law known as the divine right of the 
most masterful, acting in obedience to that law, the Romans 
in tlie year of grace 45 crossed the British Channel, overthrew 
the Celts and Gauls gathered in defense of what they mistakenly 
deemed their own, and, after reducing them to subjection, per- 
manenily occupied the land. They remained there four cen 
turies,-a hundred years longer than the English have been in 
Calcutta. During that period they introduced civilization, 
established Christianity, constructed roads, dwellings and forti 
fications. Materially, the condition of the country vastly im 
proved. The Romans protected the inhabitants avainst their 
enemies; also against themselves. During four hundred years 
they benevolently assimilated them. Doubtless, on the banks 
of the Tiber. the inhabitants of what is now Eneland were 
deemed incapable of self-government. Probably they were; 


became so. When the legions were at 


unquestionably they 
last withdrawn, the results of a kindly paternalism, secure pro 
tection, and intelligent tutelage became apparent. The race 
was wholly emasculate. It cursed its independence; it deplored 
its lost dependency. As the English historian now records the 
result, ‘‘crushing all local independence, crushed all local 
vigor. Men forgot how to tight for their country when they 
forgot how to vovern 

There is a familiar saying to the effect that, while Man is 
always in a hurry, God never is. Certainly, Nature works 
with a discouraging indifference to time. Each passing gen- 
eration of reformers does love to witness some results of its 
efforts; but, in the case of England, in consequence of the 
emasculation incident to tutelage, and dependency on a power 
ful, a benevolent and beneficent foreign rule, after that rule 
ended,—-as soon or late such rule always must end,—through 


out the lives of eighteen SUCCESSIVE venerations cmasculated 
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England was overrun. At last, with some half dozen inter 
mediate rulers, the Normans succeeded the Romans. They 
were conquering masters: but they domesticated themselves 
in the British Islands, and in time assimilated the inhabitants 
thereof,—Saxons, Picts, and Celts,—benevolently, or other- 
wise. But, as nearly as the historian can fix it, it required 
eight centuries of direst tribulation to educate the people of 
England out of that spirit of self-distrust and dependency 
into which they had been reduced by four centuries of pater 
nalism, at once Roman and temporarily beneficent. Twelve 
centuries is certainly a discouraging term to which to look 
forward. But steam and electricity have since then been 
developed toa manifest quickening of results. Even the pace 
of Nature was in the nineteenth century vastly accelerated. 

Briefly stated, then, the historical deduction would seem to 
be somewhat as follows: Where a race has itself, whether im 
planted there by nature or as the result of education, the 
elevating instinct and energy,—the capacity of mastership,—a 
state of dependency will tend to educate that capacity out of 
existence; and the more beneficent, paternal and protecting 
the guardian power is, the more pernicious its influence be 
comes. In such cases, the course most beneticial in the end 
to the dependency, now as a century ago, would be that char 
acterized by “a wise and salutary neglect.” Where, however, 
a race is for any cause not possessed of the self-innate saving 
capacity, heing stationary or decadent,——a state of depend 
ency, while it may improve material conditions, tends vet 
further to deteriorate the spirit and to diminish the capacity of 
self-government: if severe, it brutalizes; if kindly, it ener 
vates. History records no instance in which it develops and 
strengthens. 

Following vet further the teachings of experience, we are 
thus brought toa parting of the ways,—a parting distinct, un 
mistakable. Heretofore the policy of the United States, as a 
nationality, has, so far as the so-called inferior races are con 
cerned, been confined in its operation to the North American 
continent; but, as a whole and in its large aspects, it has been 
well defined and consistent. We have proceeded on the 
theory that all government should in the end rest on the con- 
sent of the governed; that any given people is competent to 


govern itself in some fashion: and that, in the long run, any 
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fashion of self-imposed government works better results than 
will probably be worked by a government imposed from with- 
out. In other words, the American theory has been that, in 
the process of nature and looking to ultimate, perhaps re 
mote, conditions, any given people, not admitting of assimila 
tion, will best work out its destiny when left free to work it 
out in its own way. Moreover, so far as outside influence is 
concerned, it could, in the grand result, be more effectively 
exercised through example than by means of active interven 
tion. Where we have not, therefore, forcibly absorbed into 
our system foreign and inferior races alien in character and 
more or less completely assimilated them, we have, up to very 
recently, adopted and applied what may perhaps in homely 
speech best be described as a ** Hands-off and Walk-alone” 
doctrine, relving in our polies toward others on the theory 
practiced atour prin ate tiresides,—-the theory that self vovern 
ment results from example, and ts self-taught. 

I have already quoted Richard Cobden in this connection; 
I will quote him again. Referring, in Ls64, to the British 
foreign policy, then by him as by us denounced, though by 
us now imitated, Cobden said: 

I maintain that a man is best doing his duty at home in striving to ex- 
tend the sphere of liberty—commercial, literary, political, religious, and in 
all directions; for if he is working for liberty at home, he is working for 
the advancement of the principles of liberty all over the world 

Mexico and Haiti afford striking illustrations of a long and 
rigid adherence to this policy on our part, and of the results 
of that adherence. Conquering and dismembering Mexico in 
1847. we. in 1848, left it to its own devices. So completely 
had the work of subjugation been done that our representa 
tives had actually to call into being a Mexican government 
with which to arrange terms of peace. With that simulacrum 
of a national authority we made a solemn treaty: and, after so 
doine. left the Aztec land to work out its destiny, if it could, 
as it could.” In spite of numerous domestic convulsions and 
much internal anarchy, from that day to this we have neither 
ourselves intervened in the internal affairs of our southern 
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continental neighbor, nor long permitted such interference by 
others. ‘To Mexico, we have said, ** Walk alone;” to France, 
** Hands off.” The result we all know. It has gone far to 
justify our theory of the true path of human advancement. 
Forty years is, In matters of race development, a short time, 
it period much too short to admit of drawing positive, or final, 
inferences. Dr. Holmes was once asked by an anxious mother 
when the education of a child should begin; his prompt, if per 
haps unexpected, reply was: ** Not less than two hundred and 


fifty vears before itis born.” To-day and under existing con- 
ditions, Mexico, though republican in name and form only, is 
self-governing in reality. It is manifestly working its prob 
lem out in its own way. The statement carries with it impli 


cations hardly consistent with the Might-is-Right, latter-day 
dispensation voiced by Mommsen and Carlyle. 

Haiti presents another case in point, with results far more 
trying to our theory. We have toward Haiti pursued exactly 
the policy pursued by us with Mexico, Not interfering our 
selves in the internal affairs of the island, we have not per- 
mitted interference by others. Occupied by an inferior race, 
apparently lapsing steadily toward barbarism, for the condi 
tion of affairs prevailing in Haiti, the United States is mor- 
ally responsible. Acting on the law laid down in the extract 
I have given from the pages of Mommsen, we might at any 
time during the last quarter of a century have intervened in 
the name of humanity, and to the great temporary advantage of 
the inhabitants of the one region ** Where Black rules White.” 
The United States, in pursuance of its theories, has abstained 
from so doing. It has abstained in the belief that, in the long 
run and grand result, the inhabitants of Haiti will best work 
out their problem, if left to work it out themselves. In any 
event, however, exceptional cases are the rocks on which sound 
principles come to wreck; and, so far as the race of man on 
earth is concerned, it is better that Haiti should suffer self 
caused misfortune for centuries, as did England before, than 
that a precedent should be created for the frequent violation 
of a great principle of natural development. Yet the case 
of Haiti is crucial. Persistently to apply our policy there 
evinces, it must be admitted, a robust faith in the wisdom of 
its universal application. The logical inference, so far as the 


Philippine Islands are concerned, is obvious. 
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The rule guiding, or that should guide, the United States 
in its dealings with alien races, probably inferior, as being 
either as vet undeveloped or else in a state of arrested devel 
opment, is simple. The capacity for self-government, and, 
consequently, the consent of the governed, should be assumed, 
until, as the result of experience, a negative is proved; the 


interference should then be the least necessary to arrest decay 


or secure stability. The assumption should ever be in favor 
of a tendency to progressive self development. The British 
rule is the reverse. Incapacity is assumed, until capacity is 


proved, 

Historically speaking, those now referred to are the only 
two theories of a national policy to be pursued in dealing with 
practical dependencies, which challenge consideration,—the 
American and the British. The others, whether ancient and 
abandoned, or modern and in use, —Pheenician, Roman, Span 
ish, French, Dutch, German, or Russian,—may be dismissed 
from the discussion. They none of them ever did, nor do any of 
them now, look to an altruistic result. In all, the dependency 
is confessed] exploited on business principles, with an eve to 
the trade development of the alien proprietor. Setting these 


aside, there remain only the American, or ** Walk-alone and 
Hands-off” theory: and the British, or ** Ward-in-Chancery ” 
theory. The first is exemplitied in Mexico and Haiti; the 
last in Hindostan and Egypt. ‘The question now in debate 


for the United States may, therefore, be concisely stated, thus: 
Taking the Philippine Islands as a subject for treatment, and 
the ultimate elevation of the inhabitants of those islands to 
self vovernment as the end in view, which is the policy best 
calculated to lead to the result desired,—the traditional and 
distinctively American system, as exemplified in the cases of 
Mexico and Haiti, or the modern and improved British sys 
tem, to be studied in Hindostan and Egypt? 

Subject to limitations of time and space, I have now passed 
in review the great political debates which have occupied the 
attention of the American public during the last half century. 
I have endeavored to call attention to the plane on which those 
debates have been conducted, and to the noticeable absence 
from them of a scholarly spirit. The judicial temper and the 
patience necessary to any thorough investigation have in 
them, I submit, been conspicuously lacking. ‘Then, starting 
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from the point of view peculiar to this Association, I have 
examined the issues presented to the country in the last 
presidential canvass, and, for purposes of illustration, I have 
discussed them, always in a purely historical temper. 

While the result of my experiment is for others to pass 
upon, my own judgment is clear and decided. 1 hold that the 
time has now come when organizations such as this of ours, 
instead of, as heretofore, scrupulously st nding aloof from 
the political debate, are under obligation to participate in it. 
As citizens, we most assuredly should, in so far as we may 
properly so do, contribute to results, whether immediate, or 
more or less remote. As scholars and students, the conclu 
sions we have to present should be deserving of thoughtful 
consideration. The historical point of view, moreover, is, 
politically, an important point of view; for only when ap 
proached historically —by one looking before, as well as after 
can any issue be understood in its manifold relations with a 
complex civilization. Indeed, the moral point of view can in 
its importance alone compare with the historical. The eco 
nomical, vital as it unquestionably often is, comes much lower 
in the seale; for, while an approach through both these ave 
nues is not infrequently necessary to the intelligent compre 
hension of questions of a certain class,—such, for instance, as 
the tariff or currency, — it is very noticeable that, though many 
issues present themselyes,—-slavery or imperialism, for ex 
ample, — into which economical considerations do not enter as 
controlling factors, there is scarcely any matter of political 
debate which does not, to some extent at least, have to be dis 
cussed historically. Still, though our retrospect has proven 
this to be the case, the scarcely less significant fact also appears 
that not more than one presidential canvass in two involves any 
real issue at all, —moral or economical. Of the last twelve 
elections, covering the half century,—six were mere struggles 
for political control; and, so faras can now be seen, the course 
of subsequent events would have been in no material respect 
other than it was, whichever party prevailed. Judging by 
experience, therefore, in only one future canvass out of two 
will any occasion arise for a careful historical presentation of 
facts. The investigator will not be called upon; and, if he 


rises to take part in the discussion, he will do no harm, for the 


excellent reason that no one will listen to him In the other 
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of each two canvasses it is not so. There is then apt to be a 
real debate over a paramount issue; and, in all such, the 
strong searchlight of experience should be thrown, clearly 
and fully, over the road we are called upon to traverse. In 
every such case, the presentation, provided always it be made 
in the true historical spirit, should by no means be of one 
side only. On the contrary, every phase of the record should 
have its advocate; every plausible lesson should be drawn. 
The facts are many, complicated and open to a varied con 
struction; and it is only through the clash of opposing views 
that they can be reduced to comparative system, and com 
pelled to \ ield their lessons for guidance. 

As I have also more than once already observed, this Asso- 
ciation is largely made up of those occupying the chairs of 
instruction in our seminaries of the higher education. From 
their lecture rooms the discussion of current political Issues IS 
of necessity excluded. There it is manifestly out of place. 


Others here are scholars, for whom no place exists on the 


political platform. Still others are historical investigators 
and writers, interested only incidentally in political discussion. 
Finally, some are merely public-spirited citizens, on whom the 
oratory of the stump palls. They crave discussion of another 
order. They are the men whose faces are seen only at those 
gatherings which some one eminent for thought or in char 
acter is invited to address. To all these, the suggestion | now 
make can not but be grateful. It is that, in future, this Asso 
ciation, as such, shall so arrange its meetings that one at least 
shall be held in the month of July preceding each presidential 
election. The issues of that election will then have been 
presented, and the opposing candidates named. It should be 
understood that the meeting is held for the purpose of dis 
cussing those issues from the historical point of view, and in 
their historical connection. Absolute freedom of debate should 
be insisted on, and the participation of those best qualified to 
deal with the particular class of problems under discussion 
should be solicited. Such authorities, speaking from so lofty 
a rostrum to a select audience of appreciative men and women, 
could, I confidently submit, hardly fail to elevate the standard 
of discussion, bringing the calm lessons of history to bear on 
the angry wrangles and distorted presentations of those whose 


chief, if not only,aim is a mere party supremacy. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC RECORD COMMISSION AND ITS 
WORK. 


By Roserr T. Swan, 


Massachusetts has been the first to establish most of, if not 
all, the boards or commissions into whose care the chief in- 
terests of the State have been committed, and her example 
has been followed by nearly all the States. Among the latest 
commissions established is the commission on public records, 
which has the supervision of the records of the counties, 
cities, and towns. That other States may know what has 
been accomplished by the commission and be led to take 
action in providing for the care of their records is the object 
of this paper. 

Rhode Island is the only other State which has established 
a similar permanent commission. A temporary commission 
in Connecticut in 1899 reported the need of one there, but 
the recommendation was not adopted, although the provisions 
»f the resolve creating the commission were extended to July, 
1903. New Jersey established a commission in 1897, but its 
work is upon different lines, and is not supervisory. 

The Massachusetts commission was the result of the efforts 
of a few persons who, building better than they knew, secured 
in 1884 the passage of a resolve requiring the governor and 
council to appoint a person, to serve without compensation, 
‘*who should report to the succeeding legislature upon the 
condition of the public records of the parishes, towns, and 
counties of the Commonwealth.” Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
Was appointed commissioner, and by means of a small appro- 
priation of $500, and an appeal to the patriotism of the 
enumerators engaged in taking, under his supervision, the 
State census of 1885, blanks were distributed by them to the 
church officials and the town and city clerks, asking certain 
information in regard to their records. 
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The blanks were collected by the enumerators from the 
church officials and the town clerks, but the information was 
very meager, and much, evidently, incorrect. 

Upon the completion in L888 of the principal part of the 
work of the census an appropriation of $1,500 was obtained 
for securing the missing information, obtaining returns from 
the city and county recording officers, and in compiling and 
tabulating the returns, and in LSS? the first report of the com 
mission was issued. 

This report showed the need of more work in the same 


direction, and on June 7, ISS89, the legislature authorized the 


to take such action as may be necessary in order to complete the work 
begun * * * and to put the public records of the parishes, towns, and 
counties of the Commonwealth in the custody and condition contemplated 
by the various laws relating to such records, and in order to secure their 


preservation 

The commissioner was appointed for three years, and his 
compensation fixed by the vrovernor and council, $4,000 being 
appropriated for the total expenditure. Colonel Wrieht 
resigned at that time, and the present commissioner was ap 
pointed. 

The conditions attaching to the records in the towns were 
so far from the requirements of the statutes that attention was 
first giventothem. Since 1557 the statutes had required that 
all records be kept in fireproof receptacles, and penalties were 
prov ided for failure to so keep them, but it was the excep 
tion where a town or even a city head adequate protection 
for its records, very many not making the slightest pretense 
toward it. 

City governments and selectmen were notified by circular of 
their reported neglect and of the requirements of the statutes, 
the response often being a denial of the report or a request 
for a copy of the new law. Investigation showed that while 
proy ision had been made for the safety of the current records, 
which in the minds of many are the records, none had been 
made for the older. (One official gave as the excuse for not 
keeping certain records in a safe that they were old ones.) 

Visits were then commenced by thé commissioner to the 
offices of the recording officers in the counties and cities, and 


to the towns, few of which had, what the statutes assume to 
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he maintained, and constantly refer to as, the office of the town 
clerk. 

If Massachusetts were not in advance of the other of the 
older States in her care of the records, the conditions existing 
when these visits commenced would not be told here; but to 
emphasize the need in other States of what she has done, and 
Is doing, it seems necessary to disclose them. 

Many county buildings, where so-called fireproof construc- 
tion had been relied upon for safety, were not fireproof; or, if 
they had been reasonably so, the change in the surroundings, 
or the introduction of modern heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, or of electric wires into partitions or obscure places, 
had made them so no longer. If modern buildings had been 
erected with fireproof rooms, these had been fitted with highly 
inflammable wooden fittings. Files of papers had been stored 
in out of the way places, where they had been eaten by mice 
or fish moths, and many were in cellars, where they had rotted, 

The cities were flagrant violators of the law, no pretense 
having been made of protection of records of many depart- 
ments. 

In some of the towns the state of affairs was so bad that one’s 
reputation for veracity is almost doubted if he narrates it, 
consequently the commissioner has preserved evidences of his. 
The town clerk was often the keeper of a country store, 
licensed to sell gunpowder, and carrying a miscellaneous 
stock, including kerosene, alcohol, oilskin garments (which, 
out of their native element, may set themselves on fire), ex- 
celsior, straw, and other highly inflammable goods. Packed 
away with these were the ancient records in all stages of 
dilapidation, the current ones being piled with the small wares 
at hand, as being more convenient for reference, and being 
open to the use or abuse of anyone. If there were a safe it 
was an old one, unfit for the size of the building and the heat 
it would be subjected to in case of fire. (In one instance the 
safe and the stock of soap which had been piled on and around 
it fell into the cellar, where, in the absence of a fire depart- 
ment, it lay for days before it could be reached.) 

If the clerk had no business office the records were usually 
at his dwelling, where, if he had a safe it was sufficient for 
only a part of his records. More often there was none. If 
au safe too large for the house had been provided that also 
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was old and was in the barn, the woodshed, or some smaller 
shop or outbuilding which would furnish less material for a 
fire. The safe sometimes made a good support for one end 
of a large woodpile, which would have made a fire sufficient to 
ruin it when it otherwise might have escaped. Boxes and 
barrels containing records were found in which squirrels or 
rats had made nests, partially of the records. 

In many cases the clerk knew of no records except those in 
use during his term of office, and many of the older were 
found upon premises of former clerks or other officials, or in 
attics or closets of almshouses, or buildings once used for 
meetings of the town officers. Files of papers were univer- 
sally considered as unimportant, and the whereabouts of such 
as had not been sold or destroyed was unknown. Papers had 
been stolen, and many were known to have been sold at the 
high price of paper during the civil war. 

All town officials had access to the records, and ina few 
cases all persons, no one being considered responsible for 
them, and they had been placed at the disposal of anyone de- 
siring to consult them. Some had been carried out of the 
town, and even out of the State, for use by copyists or histo- 
rians, and the stubs of cut-out leaves show the abuse to which 
they were subjected. 

Most of the recording officers desired better conditions, but 
they were powerless to improve them. The authorities upon 
whom they depended had not advanced beyond public demand, 
and the public cared little for the records. Individuals or 
communities finding themselves pecuniarily benetited by the 
production of certain record evidence, or at a disadvantage 
for the want of it, had become interested and cared for the 
records, but these cases were few. 

Notwithstanding deficiencies, absurdities, and inconsistencies 
in the law, the commissioner required, as far as possible, com 
pliance with it, but relied largely upon awakened interest. 
The attention of the legislature was annually called to the 
need of legislation, and some acts were passed, but there was 
little interest in the matter. In fact, in 1893 an attempt was 
made to abolish the commission. This was not only over- 
whelmingly defeated, but the agitation brought the work of 
the commission into prominence; it was made permanent, and 
the salary of the commissioner was increased, 
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About this time an interest in the records began to be 
aroused through the influence of the patriotic and historical 
societies. The search for ancestries revealed the deplorable 
condition of the records and stirred members to take action 
toward improvement in their own towns or those of their 
ancestors. Members of these societies in the legislature gave 
valuable aid. 

In 1897, after six vears of urging the legislature (the most 
disagreeable and discouraging part of the work of a public 
officer, who, knowing needed legislation, must, if he does his 
whole duty, persist in his recommendations), a practical act 
relating to records was passed. This repealed the law of 1857 
and embodied acts passed since the establishment of the com- 
mission. By that act the public records are for the first time 
defined, and include the tiles of papers, no longer leaving it 
to individual opinion as to what it is necessary to preserve. 
The records of each department now have their own custodian, 
who is held responsible for their condition, must keep them 
in the receptacles to be furnished at the expense of the 
county, city, or town, and have them always under his super- 
vision. He must have records becoming worn, mutilated, or 
illegible bound and copied, and the cost must be paid by the 
county, city, or town, even if an appropriation for the pur- 
pose is refused passage. No papers belonging to the files can 
be destroyed without the approval of the commissioner, and 
certain papers must always be preserved. No fireproof 
rooms can hereafter be fitted with combustible material. 
Every person who should have the custody of a public record 
must demand it from any person having it in his possession, 
and any person who unlawfully keeps, removes, mutilates, or 
destroys a public record may be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500, Compliance with the law can now be insisted 
upon. 

The compulsory part of the work of the commissioner has 
been but a small portion of it. The recording officers, who 
at first were inclined to look upon the office of commissioner 
as a useless one, soon changed their minds and are now con- 
stantly asking assistance. Local differences in matters per- 
taining to the custody or use of the records are referred to the 
commissioner for adjustment; missing records which the 
clerks can not afford time or money to trace and recover are 
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traced from place to place, sometimes out of the State, and 
recovered. Advice upon methods is asked and good ones 
noted in one office are recommended for others: requests 
made by the commissioner are complied with which if made 
by a local official would occasion ill feeling and possibly cause 
his defeat at the next election for having done his duty; infor 
mation is given to the commissioner which would not be given 
to a local official, and records and papers are secured. Some 
have been anonymously returned when it was learned that 
the commissioner was searching for them. 

The discovery among the effects of former town officials of 
papers belonging to the town, especially of tax lists which it 
had been the custom of the chairman of the assessors to keep 
in his possession, led to a search for such, and cards asking 
that persons knowing of anv should notify the commissioner 
were placed in every post-oflice in the State. Valuable papers 
have thus been secured. 

Much negative information has been secured. Statements 
made by persons in position to speak authoritatively which 
have been accepted as fact for years have been disproved by 
the commissioner. For instance, records prior to the date of 
the burning of a building said to have been destroyed in it 
have been found to have been, by chance or custom, else- 
where at the time and have been recovered and placed in 
proper custody. Bibliographical catalogues have wrongly 
described records, causing searchers useless correspondence 
or travel. An example is furnished by the publication in the 
report of this Association for L898 of the fact that a volume of 
the records of Barnstable county court, from 1663 to 1673, 
Was in possession of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
This was hailed as valuable information, locating a volume 
supposed to have been burned with the court-house in Barn 
stable in L827. But inspection proves it to be a scrapbook of 
unimportant papers, some of which did belong to the court 
tiles. 

A volume in the New Hampshire State library labeled and 
known as the ** Norfolk County Book,” and naturally sup- 
posed to have belonged to the records of the ancient Norfolk 


County, in Massachusetts, extinct since 1680, is a private 
record kept by Samuel Dalton as commissioner and as county 
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treasurer from 1671 to 1680, containing, however, a record 
of 25 deeds and a will, from 1679 to L681, not recorded else 
where. 

The most important work next to securing the records from 
the danger from tire has been the binding. There were seat 
tered through the State hundreds of volumes of records in all 
stages of dilapidation, some having lost all semblance of hav- 
ing been hound. Edges of the leaves were wearing away, the 
paper had been exposed to dampness until it had decayed, and 
nothing was left stable enough to bind. Many of these ree 
ords had been considered past redemption, and were put 
away as worthless material, their existence often being 
unknown to their rightful custodian. This fortunately has 
proved for their ultimate benetit, as they are now being prop 
erly bound, whereas many such records bound by ordinary 
process have been mutilated by the trimming necessary before 
binding and by gluing and sewing into the text. 

The attention of the commissioner was early called to the 
possibility of binding these records by the Emery or silk proc 
ess, by which the leaves are placed between silk or tissue 
paper, making a transparent covering, or, if the paper has not 
hadly deteriorated, edged with silk giving a firm edge to sew 
and glue. Under the law of S87, requiring the recording 
officers to have such records rebound, and the binding now 
being possible, the commissioner is insisting upon it. About 
200 volumes have thus far been bound. The Revolutionary 
rolls in the State archives and several thousand rolls of the 
war of the rebellion, in the office of the Adjutant-General, 
have also been hound yy this process. 

All volumes bound under the supervision of the commis 
sioner are bound in canvas, inspection of numerous safes 
which have been exposed to severe heat having disclosed the 
fact that canvas has not been injured, while leather has melted, 
forming 


coal tar, which adheres to the leaves and injures them. 


in conjunction with the glue, a substance resembling 


Inspection of the records had but commenced when it became 
evident that much of the later writing would fade in time, 
some not older than five years having become almost illegible 
and some made about 1855, a transition period in ink manu- 
facture, having entirely disappeared. 
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Little attention seems to have been given in this country to 
the durability of writing inks for records, although some for 
eign countries require the use of certain inks, and no results 
of any investigation in the public interest could be found. In 
1890 the commissioner commenced such an investigation. 

An examination of ink purchased in the open market, made 
by George F. H. Markoe, Ph. G., professor of general chem 
istry, and J. W. Baird, A. M., Ph. C., M. D., professor of 
analytical chemistry, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
showed that of 67 inks only 17 were permanent. Tests made 
by the commissioner by exposure of handwriting to diffused 
light, and to direct light and weather (the test most depended 
upon by ink manufacturers), confirmed the report of the 
chemists, inks of the same class varying in their resistance 
according to their specific gravity or amount of added color. 

Eleven of the condemned inks were in use upon the records 
of the counties and cities, and undoubtedly more on those of 
the towns, whose recording officers had purchased the ink 
most conveniently obtained of local dealers. Some of the 
poorest of the 67 inks tested had been purchased at country 
stores. 

The manufacturers admitted the accuracy of the report, and 
said had the question been asked they should have advised 
against the use on the records of some of their inks, made of 
aniline compounds for commercial purposes. 

The report upon ink printed in the annual report for 1891 
awakened an interest among the more careful recording off- 
cers, who commenced the use of some of the approved inks, 
and in the community generally, lawyers especially admitting 
that they had not given the matter a thought, but had written 
wills and other important papers or allowed signatures with 
inks that might disappear before the documents were unsealed. 

As a result of the report the legislature of 1594 (three years 
after) established a State standard ink, the manufacture and 
distribution of which was first placed with the secretary of the 
Commonwealth and later with the commissioner of public 
records. Its use upon the public records is compulsory. 

The plan was suggested, and has been adopted in at least 
one State, of legalizing the use of several inks approved by 
some State official, which could be purchased in the ordinary 
course of trade. ‘This is not advisable, as no guaranty of 
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genuineness or of maintenance of standard can be secured 
which will make the use of such inks safe. 

Frequent requests from different arts of the country for 
the method adopted for establishing and procuring the stand- 
ard ink make it seem well to present an extract from the annual 
report of the commissioner in 1901: 


Upon the death of Prof. George F. H. Markoe, one of the chemists who 
made the first examination of inks for this office in 1890, and who after- 
wards prepared the formula for the first standard ink, Dr. Bennett F. 
Davenport, a chemist of acknowledged reputation and an expert on inks, 
was engaged by the honorable secretary of the Commonweaith to supervise 
the matter. Upon its transference to this office Dr. Davenport was asked 
to furnish a formula for the new ink, and the following was prepared and 
specifications for its manufacture distributed. The contract was awarded 
to The Carter’s Ink Company, their samples being the best and their price 


also the lowest: 


‘ Spee ifications fora standard record ink, to he furnished under chapter 354 of 


the acts of 1899 


‘It must be a gallo-tannate of iron ink, not inferior in any essential 
quality to one properly prepared after the following formula, in which all 
the ingredients are of the quality prescribed by the United States Pharma- 
copceia, and the percentage of true acid present in the sample of tannic 
acid used has been determined by the Loewenthal and Schroeder method: 
Take of pure, dry tannic acid, 23.4 parts by weight; crystal gallic acid, 7.7 
parts; ferrous sulphate, 30 parts; gum arabic, 10 parts; diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, 25 parts; carbolic acid, 1 part; water, sufficient to make up 
the mixture at the temperature of 60° F. to the volume of 1,000 parts by 
weight of water. 

‘*Inks submitted will be subjected to the following tests, as compared 
with the standard ink described above: 

‘1. A fluid ounce allowed to stand at rest in a white glass vessel, freely 
exposed in diffused daylight for two weeks to the light and air at a tem- 
perature of 50° to 60° F., protected against the entrance of dust, must 
remain as free from deposit upon the surface of the ink or on the bottom 
or sides of the vessel. 

‘2. It must contain no less iron and must have a specific gravity of 1.035 
to 1.040 at 60° F. 


3. It must develop its color as quickly. 
‘“4. After a week’s exposure to diffused daylight the color must be as 
intense a black when used upon the standard record paper, and it must 
equally resist changes from exposure to light, air, water, or alcohol. 

‘*5. It must be as fluid, flow as well, strike no more through the paper, 
nor remain more sticky immediately after drying. 

‘*The ink must be securely packed for shipment in quart, pint, and half- 
pint bottles, of a pattern to be approved by the Commissioner of Public 
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Records, the bids to give price of quarts, pints, and half pints per dozen 
bottles delivered at any designated places in Boston. 

‘With each bid there must be submitted, in a plain flint-glass packing 
bottle, without name or mark to designate the name of the manufacturer, 
one quart of the ink intended to be furnished, said bottle to be inclosed in 
a wrapper marked ‘Sample of standard ink submitted by 

“The right is reserved to reject any bid 

Rosert T. Swan, 
Commissioner 
* * * 

Samples of ink, taken at random, are submitted for examination, and 
have been found to keep up to the standard. 

For the benefit of any desiring to pursue the chemical study of the inks, 
especially persons who are considering the adoption of a standard in other 
States, it may be stated that a publication entitled ‘* Die Eisengallustinten,”’ 
by Osw. Schluttig and Dr. G. 8. Neumann, published in Dresden in 1890, 
gives the method followed for the examination to determine whether the 
ink conformed to the requirements of the specifications, and the formula 
of the specifications will also be there found. 

Attention is called to an apparent variation between the formula of 
Schluttig and Neumann and that in the specifications, the former contain 
ing the item ‘‘2.5¢ H.CL.,’’ while the specification calls for ‘diluted 
hydrochloric acid, 25 parts,’’ an apparent difference between 2.5 and 25 
There is, however, no difference, the former being the proportion of tru 
acid and the latter an equivalent amount of the diluted solution prescribed 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia under the title ‘ diluted acid.” 

It should be noted that the specifications do not require that the ink be 
compounded out of the particular ingredients mentioned in the formula, 
but only that it shall be a gallo-tannate of iron (commonly called nutgall 
and iron) ink, not inferior in any essential quality to one prepared with 
the particular ingredients mentioned in the formula. The qualities deemed 
especiall essential are mentioned under the tests to which it is to be sub- 
jected in comparison with the standard ink sample. 

Whether such a formula has been exactly adhered to would be very 
difficult to determine, but whether the ink supplied is equal to the stand- 
ard can always be determined 

The poor quality of the paper in later record books was 
found to be a danger to the records. As early as 1816 the 
legislature had required that the public records should be 
‘entered or recorded on paper made wholly of linen of a firm 
texture, well glazed, and well finished.” In 1836 the word 

‘glazed” was changed to ** sized,” and that was the law until 
The law had been a dead letter, and necessarily so, as no 


paper was made wholly of linen except for special purposes, 
aml such was unfit for records. Good linen and cotton 
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paper had been used, but with thr wivent of the cheap wood 
papers that was being superseded. A report upon the sub 
ject to the legislature of 1891 resulted in the passage of a law 
requiring for use upon the records paper made of linen and 
new cotton clippings, well sized with animal sizing. As the 
introduction of chemicals for cleaning may have a deleterious 
effect upon the ink, new was stipulated for the cotton rags, 
but as worn linen is better adapted for paper than new, the 
stipulation was not extended to linen, the advantage outweigh 
ing the objection. 

The typewriter, which has become almost indispensable in 
ordinary business, found its way into the recording offices, and 
records were being written with it, and legislation legalizing 
its use was asked by representatives of a book-typewriting 
machine. Knowing the fucitiveness of most of the inks used 
upon the typewriter ribbons, and fearine the use of these, the 
most popular, the purple, heing the most fugitive, the com 
missioner reported at length upon the subject to the legislature 
of 1890, and an act was passed requiring the approval by the 
commissioner of all ribbons to be used upon the public records. 

New York in 1894, Pennsylvania in 1895, and New Jersey 
in ISYS had legalized the use of the typewriter; Mississippi 
had provided that the official stenographer might make the 
copy of his notes with one, and required that certain court 
papers be typewritten, but in neither of these States had the 
permanency of the writing been safeguarded. In compliance 
with the requirements of the Massachusetts statute, the com- 
missioner approved certain specified ribbons made by nine of 
the leading manufacturers, a list of which is to be found in 
the annual report for L900, 

As has been stated, records may be placed in the custody of 
the commissioner for copying. No copying has been urged 
under this arrangement, for the reason that copyists compe 
tent to do cops ing of local records are few, and the expense 
would be borne by the cities or towns, and if properly done 
would be considerable, and it has seemed more important to 
have the money expended for the preservation of the originals. 
But the provision has led to consultations between clerks and 
the commissioner, sometimes resulting in the making of good 
copies, and preve ntine the worse than useless expenditure for 


copies that are not true copies. Few of the copies that have 
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come to the notice of the commissioner are accurate, there 
having been a tendency on the part of copyists to try to solve 
doubtful words rather than note the doubt for others to solve, 
thereby establishing a false record. 

Good penmen have been considered good copyists, and have 
made so-called copies of ancient chirography which was as 
difficult for them to read as the Chinese alphabet. One copy- 
ist was so well satisfied with the copy that he destroyed the 
original. One prefaced his copy with the declaration that in 
justice to himself he could not copy such bad spelling, and 
added this astonishing statement: 

I have, therefore, corrected throughout the bad spelling of these old 
records, and have given the words in the current, modern, true orthog 
raphy, as justified by the standard authorities. Whereas the language was 
incoherent, indefinite, and bungling, where bad grammar was used, where 
the style was deplorably bad, and where the true meaning was evidently 
not given, I have not hesitated to amend expressions so far at least as to 
make it correct, intelligible, and decent. I have, in many instances, 
abridged the records, * * * never changing the sense, but expressing 
it by a more concise and transparent phraseology. 

Think of a copyist changing the style of Stephen Winthrop, 
who in 1639 was chosen to record things in Boston; or of 
undertaking to improve upon the description of a stray cow 
recorded as having *‘a little of the lower end of her tail gon, 
and ve hare of her tail of on ye under side suposed to be 
eight or nine years old;” or of changing the spelling of 
Beriah from Brer to the present style. Inversely shall some 
future copyist or historian write ** Brer Rabbit” as ** Beriah 
Rabbit ¢” 

Copyists ignorant of double dating have put their own con- 
struction upon double dates, confusing marriages and births 
and ancestral lines, copying births in January, February, or 
March of one year as if prior to marriages in later months of 
the previous year, thereby making a record of immorality if 
not illegitimacy. In one copy the second figure (which is the 
true modern date) was always omitted. If the commissioner 
has done nothing else, he has prevented the writing of history 
by such historians. 

The neglect of the records, and the lack of interest in the 
community and the legislature, has made much of the work 
discouraging and almost depressing, but there has for- 


tunately been an amusing and consequently inspiriting side. 
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A citizen who learned the object of the commissioner's visit 
to the city was glad the subject was receiving attention, for if 
the records were to be kept they ought to be ** null and void.” 
Here was an ally who gave encouragement. In one town 
the clerk had the key of the safe, but the key of the town hall 
was with a selectman more than a mile away, and access was 
burglariously obtained. A boy left in charge of the farm- 
house during the. absence of the family would not open the 
door to the commissioner, and was very noncommittal in his 
replies, but to the question, *‘Is there a safe in the house?” 
the dreadful thought of burglars evidently occurred to him 
and he quickly replied, ** Yes, but there ain’t nothin’ init but 
a lot o° old books.” The object of the visit was chiefly 
obtained, and a card thrust under the door explained the 
situation to the clerk. 

A new town safe was placed in the section of the clerk’s 
store called the post-office, and the commissioner was told 
that any record he desired to see would be ** passed out,” as 
the United States laws would not allow access to the office. 
Realizing the possible consequences of a conflict over State 
rights, a cursory inspection was made of the safe through the 
letter boxes, and the records were ** passed out.” 

Much trouble has been experienced from dampness in new 
vaults, and it was suggested by circular that lime be placed 
in metal receptacles and left in the vault until it slacked, that 
being more efficacious than heat from flame. In pursuance 
of this plan three wooden barrels of slacked lime were left in 
one vault. 

The presence of the commissioner in a small town has some- 
times been a matter of curiosity, and he has been variously 
supposed to be post-oflice inspector, if the clerk were post- 
master, or a theatrical advance agent, if the clerk were at the 
town hall. This supposition has been made known by hints 
for passes. At times of a local tragedy he has passed for a 
detective, and once was pronounced, after mature delibera- 
tion of two young men whose discussion was overheard, as a 
‘**book agent, sure.” 

It is often asked whether the records are not now in good 
condition, and if the work of the commission is not about 
done. It will not be done until the communities take suffi- 
cient interest in their records to be willing to spend enough to 
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properly care for them. For over thirty years there was no 
one to enforce the law, and the consequences have been shown. 
With supervision removed the same condition would prevail 
in many places. Even now the best results can not be ob 
tained, nor can they be until there is a State public record 
office where all records to a certain date can be deposited, 
there to be bound, classified, indexed, copied, and carefully 
preserved. They would then be available to searchers, and 
correspondents could easily obtain certified copies at compara 
tively slight expense. The wholesale stealing of the public 
papers could be stopped, and the State could take action to 
recover what has already been stolen, much of which is being 
offered at auction. Local authorities will not dothis. Money 
wasted in printing useless public documents could well be ap 
plied to printing the records there deposited, and hundreds of 
volumes now virtually sealed could add their contribution te 
the history of the Commonwealth. 

The town records would be the town histories, histories no 
longer being such eXtracts as historians choose to make from 
records at hand, each enlarging upon the subject which most 
appeals to him, be it early settlement, the Indian, Revolution 
ary, or civil wars, churches, lands, or genealogy, with portraits, 
at so much per page. 

To any having in mind the establishment of a commission 
the question of expense will arise. The annual amount au 
thorized for salary, clerk hire, travel, and all other expenses 
is $5,000. The annual expenditure has been about 84,000, 
exclusive of whatever amount in excess, within the appropria 
tion, the commissioner expends at his discretion to assist poor 
towns to put their records in condition. This is allowed by 
recent legislation, and should not properly be called an ex 
pense of the commission. A trifling sum for printing the 
annual reports is not charged to the commission. — Incidentally 
it may be said that the expense of a little over 48,000 miles of 
travel is included in the cost of the commission to date. 

As Massachusetts was the first to inaugurate this work, she 
was obliged to make the preliminary investigation and present 
the results at length at considerable cost. The same state 
of affairs, if not worse, is known to exist in some of the other 
States, and the work there can begin with correction. New 


legislation will be necessary, as few States require as complete 
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records or as great care of them as Massachusetts does. The 
better plan would be the establishment of the public record 
office first and the depositing there of the records under the 
care of the commissioner. 

That historical societies should in any way be an obstacle to 
the work of the commission may seem strange, but it is true. 
Some of these have in their possession public records and 
papers properly belonging in public custody which they decline 
to surrender. The claim is made that they would have been 
destroyed if the society had not preserved them, and while 
this may be true, conditions have changed. These societies 
often have as their headquarters ancient buildings, which in the 
usual course of events are more than likely to be burned with 
their collection of records and relies. (As these words were 
being written an ancient building which was being renovated 


for a historical museum burned, fortunately before occu- 
pancy.) The records in possession of the smaller societies 
are not accessible, and the public are deprived of their right 
to inspect them. Whenever a city or a town has made pro- 
vision for the safe-keeping of the records, it would seem as if 
the societies, in the interest of safety, would be glad to trans- 
fer the records, but where they do not, compulsion must be 
tried. 

Despite obstacles and discouragements the establishment of 
the commission shows the following results, some of which, 
however, are indirect: 

A general law has been passed dealing practically with the 
records, and what was intended can now be required. New 
buildings have been erected; old ones remodeled to contain 
fireproof receptacles; metallic fixtures have been quite gener- 
ally introduced, vaults built, and safes purchased until every 
county, city, and town, with a few exceptions, where exten- 
sive changes are necessary and under consideration, has its 
principal records safe, and all soon will be. Many records 
have been rebound, and all needing it will be as fast as prac- 
ticable. Thousands of papers have been discovered and ex- 
amined, and important ones are now safe. Records are now 
made on durable paper with ink whose basis is that of the ink 
used on the ancient records now legible. Printing of the 
records has been encouraged and many volumes published. 
New methods have been adopted and conditions in the record 
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ing offices improved. Annual reports have been issued and 
have gone to most of the States of the Union, giving infor- 
mation important alike to the custodians and searchers of 
records. Cities and towns may now elect clerks for terms of 
three years, thus helping to take the office out of polities, and 
during the present month 27 of the 33 cities have accepted 
the act authorizing such elections. Many of the towns prob- 
ably will accept it. 

Finally and chiefly, the records have been brought into 
prominence and have acquired more of the importance with 
which they ought to be regarded, and the recording officers, 
seeing this and finding themselves clothed with more author- 
ity and responsibility, and having an ally in a commissioner, 
are realizing the importance of their position and responsi- 
bilities, and are correspondingly improving the conditions 


surrounding the records. 
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THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY TO HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


\ national library is primarily a library of record. It has 
a duty to gather and preserve every procurable literary me- 
morial, every evidence of the literary activity of the country 
which maintains it. As to the literature of that country, its 
scope is comprehensive. It accumulates without reference to 
present interest, and it considers future rather than present 
use, 

The Library of Congress has such a duty. It has also an 
opportunity not given to any local library. — It has a collection 
of three-quarters of a million volumes, representing to a con- 
siderable degree American imprints. It has by law without 
cost two copies of every book or other article entered for 
copyright in the United States: and it has now a substantial 
annual appropriation for purchase which will enable it to 
make good many of its deficiencies in the publications of the 
past. 

A library for research must cover a far wider area; and it 
has an aflirmative duty to be useful not imposed upon a 
mere record office. Certainly a national library is expected 
in scope to be as nearly as possible comprehensive. It is not 
exempt by the fact that there are local collections of impor 
tance in certain departments of literature already preeminent. 
The existence of these, maintained by local authorities, having 
a duty to a local constituency, does not obviate the necessity 
of one great central library which shall utilize the resources 
of the National Government to form, at one convenient point, 
a collection universal in scope, which shall have a duty to the 
country as a whole. 
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The Library of Congress was established as a legisla 
tive library for the use of Congress. But it has erown fan 
beyond such a limit. The dimension and character of its 
present collections, its resources and equipment, all point to 
an ampler service than is indicated by its title. We have now 
no hesitation in discussing this as a possible service to scholar 
ship at large. It may include a service to investigation in 
every department of knowledge. But we are at the moment 
concerned only with investigations in history. 

How far is the Library likely to be competent (1) in scope: 
(2) in facilities for aiding research upon its premises; (3) in 
endeavors to promote research in the country at large ‘ 

What the Library is, and in a measure what it has, is set 
forth in the Annual Report and Manual which is placed in 
your hands this morning. The report proper (Part I) deals 
with the operations of the past fiscal vear; it includes, how 
ever, as an appendix, a list of the more important miscel 
laneous accessions of the past two years significant of current 
tendencies in purchase. The Manual (Part I]), after a brief 
historical résumé, outlines the present constitution and organi 
zation of the library . describes the functions of each division 
and its processes, and then attempts an analysis of the exist 
ing collections. The analysis is but summary and necessarily 
superticial, especially as to the material of history. The 
manuscript collections are, however, treated more \ stematic 
ally. The maps relating to America are, for the most part, 
listed in the recently issued List of Maps of America in the 
Library of Congress. This volume of 1,137 pages is also 
before you, and a copy of it is at the service of every 
member of the association who can put it to practical use. 
The collection of maps comprises in all 6O.000 items. of 
which the American section numbers over one-half. The list 
includes, moreover, maps in books,—atlases, monographs, and 
serials,—thus bringing to the surface much material hitherto 
submerged. Among the 106,000 items in the collection desig 
nated ** prints” are, of course, many--engravings, photo 
graphs, cartoons—which have illustrative value in connection 
with certain periods of American history, particularly the civil 
war; and with personages and affairs at the national capital 


since the location here of the Federal Government. 
The documents are treated separately in the Manual. They 
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do not yet form acollection such as should be in the National, 
or even in the Congressional, Library of the United States. 
They do not comprise a complete representation even of the 
documents printed by order of Congress. Many documents 
of the first fourteen Conevresses, listed General Crreely, 
are lacking here. Of those of later date many failed to reach 
the Library, owing to the imperfection of the law regulating 
distribution. The law failed to specify with precision depart- 
mental publications; it did not cover bills introduced but not 
enacted, nor documents printed by order of Congressional 
committees or ¢ ‘ongressional commissions. <A joint resolution 
passed at the last session substitutes a definite and more com- 
prehensive provision. Under this the Library receives every 
Federal document of importance, and copies of every bill intro- 
duced into Congress. The reports of all hearings before 
Congressional committees are not included, but these may in 
general be secured by specific application. The organization 
last vear of a division of the Library to devote attention 
solely to the acquisition and care of documents gives a greater 
certainty than has ever been possible heretofore that such 
material will be acquired promptly and cared for adequately. 
This division is endeavoring to complete our files throughout 
of Federal documents, of State documents, and of those of 
municipalities having LOO,Q0O0 or more inhabitants, or impor- 
tant as concerned in some special undertaking which may have 
interest for the historian, the economist, or the scientist. In 
its efforts to secure the documents of foreign countries, the 
Library has the advantage of 100 sets of Federal publications 
placed at its disposal for international exchange. 

The material in the Library classed as ** documents” now 
consists of about 90,000 volumes, in itself no small, though 
admittedly an imperfect, collection. The resources of the 
Library for perfecting the collection in the publications of 
the past and in securing the appropriate publications of the 
future are greater than those of any other library on this side 
of the Atlantic. They would be improved if it were in title, 
as well as in fact, the National Library of the United States; 
but even under its present title it is becoming well known 
abroad as in effect the National Library; it has the aid of the 
diplomatic and consular representatives in securing foreign 
publications, and it is greatly aided by the franking privilege 


in securing domestic ones. 
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Its collection of miscellaneous serials W ill benefit hy similar 
wlvyantages, as well as by direct expenditure. Of the 7,000 
serials currently received, only about S00 have to be sub 
scribed for; 1,300 come from copyright; 2.000 from the 
Smithsonian exchanges, and 2,600 as gifts from the publishers. 
It has already the largest existing collection of tiles of Ameri 
can newspapers, including at least two of the leading papers 
representing different political parties published in each State 
of the Union since 1870; including, also, more or less complete 
tiles of legding papers from a much earlier date. For instance, 
the National Intelligencer, LS00-—LS78: the New York Evening 
Post from 1801; the New York Tribune from 1Is41; the New 
York Times from 1851: the New York World from 1860: the 
New York Herald from 1846; the Cincinnati Commercial from 
1860; the Richmond Enquirer from LsS08; the Arkansas Ga 
zette from 1820; the Charleston Courier, Savannah Repub 
lican, ete. These are but examples, though the most notable 
ones. In papers prior to 1800 the Library is inferior to 
several other institutions, e. - the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester. Three hundred and fifty volumes of 
eighteenth-century papers came to it with the Force Collec 
tion, and it has acquired, and is acquiring, others wherever the 
opportunity offers. It has just added largely to its file of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. Of the 22,000 volumes of newspapers 
in the Library the larger portion are American. Of foreign 
there are, however, several files of great importance practi 
cally complete. Among these are: The London Gazette, 1665 
to date; London Times, 1796 to date: London Chronicle, 1757 
to 1795: Moniteur Universel, 1780 to date; Journal des Dé 
bats, 178 to date, and the Allgemeine Zeitung, 1789 to date. 
There is the Gaceta de Madrid, 1S70—-L900; the Diario de la 
Marina (Habana), 1844-1882; the Gaceta de la Habana, 18383 
1894, and from 1900. There is El Diario de la Reptiblica de 
Mexico for the period of the Mexican war. 

The Library is now currently receiving over 900 newspa 
pers, of which all of the American, and part of the foreign, 
are retained and preserved and in part bound. In its pur 
chases it omits no item within its means which can aid to 
make this section of its collection as nearly as possible com 


plete. Its appropriation for serials Is $5,000 a vear. 


In three classes of material of more or less concern to his 
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torical research, the National Library is, therefore, likely to 
be pre-eminent: In documents, in serials, and in the miscel 
laneous publications copyrighted in the United States. For 
other miscellaneous printed material in enlargement of its 
present collection, it must depend chiefly upon purchase. — Its 
appropriation for purchase (excluding serials and law books) 
amounts, this vear, to 360,000, Had such a sum been avail 
able from the beginning, the Library might now, except as 
to manuscripts and material which can not be acquired through 
purchase, be on a par with most of the great collections abroad. 
Down to L807, however, the appropriation never exceeded 
S1l0,000 a vear. When, therefore, we refer to the existing 
collection as comprising three quarters of a million volumes 
of printed books and pamphlets, and over 400,000 other items, 
we must add that to a large degree it has not been the result 
of deliberate selection and systematic purchase. If you will 
glance, however, at the list of significant recent accessions as 
given in Part I of the report, you will see that endeavor is 
now being made to secure every standard publication of inter 
est to scholarship, and among these all publications which are 
fundamental in the study or investigation of history. With 
the appropriation at a normal,—and considering that the 
Library comes into the market so late, 5100,000 a year seems 
to me but anormal, — there should be good hope of accumulat- 
ing here the most nearly comprehensive collection in the 
United States of secondary material that concerns the student 
of history as well as the student of those other departments 
of literature in which the National Library, which is also the 
Library of Congress, would be expected to be pre-eminent, 
As Mas political and social science, economics, administration, 
public and international law, and jurisprudence in general, 

A library which is to aid historical research adequately, 
which is to be a laboratory, must, of course, contain some- 
thing besides the secondary material. Within its province it 
should be able to offer original sources —the material which is 
primary as against that which is merely secondary. 

But in the case of the primary sources there are difficulties 
which form an absolute bar to a library starting its deliberate 
accumulations at the end of the nineteenth century. There 
is scarcely a printed book or pamphlet which such a library 
may not at some time, by some expenditure, hope to secure. 
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But the manuscript material is for the most part already in 
public institutions and no longer procurable. It was once 
held largely by private families; it has in times past come 
into the market through the pecuniary necessities of the 
owners; but where it has been acquired by a public institu 
tion it is not likely aeain to emerge. 

It is pleasant to conjecture the National Library of the 
United States accumulating at Washington a collection of 
manuscripts which would accomplish for the student of Amer 
ican history what is accomplished by the Bodleian and British 
museums combined for the student of British history. But 
such a consummation is impossible. 

The manuscript material of concern to the student of Amer 
ican history is now for the most part in libraries or in archive 
offices either in this country or abroad. It will remain with 
its present custodians. It can not be centralized at Washing 
ton, and it can not be duplicated there. One can not say that 
all of it is most useful where it is. The convenience of inves 
tigation requires that the material bearing upon a particular 
subject or relating to a particular area should be concentrated. 
At present it is more or less seattered, But we can not 
readjust existing collections. It does seem, however, as if in 
future acquisitions some differentiation might be observed. 
The material relating to a particular locality should be left to 
the local library having a particular duty to that locality. 
The material relating to the country as a whole, to the origins, 
history, and operations of the Federal Government should be 
left to the Library of the nation. 

No student of the colonial history of New York can study 
it without a visit to New York City : no student of the history 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay can study it without a 
visit to Boston. His convenience requires that the material in 
each case shall be concentrated as far as possible. It is impos 
sible for either of these places to duplicate the material in the 
other. It is inconsiderate for the two to compete for other 
material coming later into the market. It would be inconsid 
erate, not to the same degree, but in kind, for the National 
Library to come in as a competitor. When Boston and Phil 
adelphia compete for Franklin imprints, the competition may 
double the price: but so far from doubling the material, it 


reduces by one-half the material which either can acquire. A 
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similar result attends all the present extravagant competition 
among libraries. and it is. of course exageverated where the 
material is manuscript and unique. The funds of any one 
library are limited. The prices for manuscript material are 
artificial, depending entirely upon competition. If, instead 
of the present competition which raises them to exorbitance, 
each library would recognize an area appropriate to the others 
and abstain from the competition, a larger amount of material 
would be secured for the investigator and placed where he 
could use it (with coonate material) to the greatest advantage. 

I conceive it to be the duty of the National Library, not 
merely to abstain from such competition, but to exert itself 
affirmatively to complete the local collections in all that relates 
to the particular locality prior to the Revolution, and in all 
that relates exclusively to it since the Revolution. In so far 
as the appropriate local institution having the opportunity to 
acquire the material can not afford it, the National Library 
should clearly have the preference as against the library of 
any. other locality. And it should be able to count upon the 
aid of the local authorities to secure what is obviously within 
its own province. Lam happy to mention a recent notable 
instance where this aid was extended: the New York Public 
Library generously transferring to the National Library its 
opportunity to acquire the Robert Morris papers, which, 
though invaluable anywhere, were, as the original records of 
our first Federal Department of Finance, of paramount 
appropriateness to the collection at Washington. 

To determine the material purely local is not indeed easy. 
We certainly can not divide American history at 1776 or at 
[783 or at L789, and say that the National Library should 
concern itself only with what occurred subsequently to any 
one of these dates. Still there is a line of demarcation: there 
is an area peculiarly appropriate to it, and in part exclusively 
appropriate. Its present collections, so far as they are of 
significance, fall within it. 

They are analyzed in Part ILof the report which you have 
before you. As you see, the manuscripts now in the posses- 
sion of the Library relate almost exclusively to the revolu- 
tionary and post-revolutionary period. Of material of 
earlier date there is nothing of significance, except some 500 
official letters and documents relating to New Hampshire, 
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L6z4—-LsSo9; 300 documents relating to Massachusetts (includ 
ing some 50 letters and papers regarding the French and 
Indian war): seven bundles of Colonial Records, 1606-1700; 
two folio volumes of public documents relating to New York, 
1664-1713; some documents relating to the Dutch Colo 
nies, 1649-1650; some miscellaneous papers relating to New 
Jersey, L676-1757, and various documents of much greater 
import relating to Virginia; the records of the London Com 
pany, L619-1624; eight volumes of the laws and orders of 
the General Assembly, 1622-1712. There are also the Vernon 
Wager papers, 12 volumes, dealing with English colonization 
in the West Indies. 

Of post-revolutionary manuscript material, the Library 
contains little of significance to the historian; of manuscripts 
relating to other parts of America, only two or three items: 
and of manuscripts of foreign countries, practically none. — Its 
vreat strength is in material relating to the revolutionary 
period. This is due to the fact that its only Important acqui 
sitions of manuscripts were incidental to the purchase of, the 
Peter Force and of the De Rochambeau collections. The gift 
yy Dr. Toner brought the large collection of W ashington’s 
writings, but these are in transcript. 

A fortunate recent acquisition to which | have already 
referred was that of the Morris papers. These comprise the 
official diary and letter books of Robert Morris while super 
intendent of finance, 1781-1754; and his personal letter books, 
1794-1798. The official diary and letter books contain an ac 
curate and an almost complete record of the financial under 
takings of the Government at its critical period. They are, 
of course, indispensable to the historian of the Revolution, 
but they have not till now been accessible to him. 

As to future efforts, there will naturally come within the 
scope of the National Library material relating to the dis 
covery and general efforts at colonization; and to the affairs 
of the colonies as a whole; all material bearing upon the his 
tory of the United States from its origins in the revolutionary 
movement; and finally, of material dealing with particular 
sections of the United States any that can not be afforded, or, 


if acquired, can not be made adequately available to investi 
gators by the local library which has the particular duty to 
that section. There is also the great area in the Western 
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Hemisphere outside of the United States: especially Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the West Indies. As vet lit 
tle has, I believe, been done to gather and make conveniently 
available to American investigators the records of these States, 
The duty naturally belongs to the National Library. As vet it 
has not been entered upon. There is here not even a large 
representation of the imprints of these countries, nor of the 
material printed elsewhere relating to them. The Bureau of 
American Republics is a potent agency for securing at Wash 
ington fulland exact information as to their present condition, 
resources, and activities. It will certainly aid in securing’ to 
the Library the fullest obtainable record of their past. 
Where the originals can not be acquired, facsimiles or tran 
scripts will render the next most useful service. It seems 
probable that the Library of Congress can do a great deal in 
the acquisition of these. The originals of concern to the 
student of American history are largely in the libraries or 
record offices of London, Paris, Versailles, Madrid, Seville, 
Simancas, and Rome. Part of them have been printed in 
full; part have been, or are to be, communicated in the calen 
dars issued or in process; part of them have been published 
in facsimile; part of them have been already transcribed. It 
would be wasteful at the outset to transcribe documents whose 
contents are sufficiently indicated in the calendars of Sains 
bury and Fortesque,“ or given in part or in full in the docu- 
ments relating to the colonial history of New York, or in the 
North Carolina colonial records, edited by Mr. Saunders, or 
in the publications of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania, and other State historical societies. 
It would be absurd to attempt to duplicate, at Washington, 
the transcripts of the Haldiman and other papers, including 
those in France, which Mr. Brymner has, with such superb 
industry and enthusiasm, secured for the archives at Ottawa. 
Nor could the selection of material to be transcribed be made 
without an examination of the transcripts in the New York 
Public Library. But the aggregate of the material thus 
either fully or partially accessible to the American investi- 
gator does not by any means correspond with the area of 
opportunity. Among the Egerton, the Stowe, and the Addi 
tional Manuscripts in the British Museum there are certainly 
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other papers of importance to the student of American his 
tory which ought to be made available in this country. There 
are such papers in the private collections of Lord Dartmouth 
and of the Earl of Shelbourne, to say nothing of the collec 
tions in the Public Record Office. The transcripts of the New 
York Public Library are chiefly those which came with the 
Bancroft Collection. Very little of the material thus far 
published, calendared, or transcribed relates to a period later 
than 1783. The tiles of the Public Record Office are now, | 
helieve, open down to LSO2. 

As to France: The archives of the marine and of the colo 
nies kept at Versailles contain over 20,000 registers and 4.000 
boxes of manuscripts. So much of this material as relates to 
the French colonies will doubtless be transeribed for the Cana 
dian archives under the direction of Mr. Brymner, and there 
will be included, not merely all the material touching the area 
of the present Dominion of Canada, but also that which touches 
the area of Louisiana down to 1755. There must be avoided 
unnecessary duplication of the Sparks and Parkman tran 
scripts at Harvard and of the documents published in’ the 
Margry Collection. But in both the Government archives 
and in the Bibliothéque Nationale there exists material of a 
later date upon which transcribers could, it seems, be kept 
busy toadvantage; for instance, the reports which the French 
ministers to the United States made to their Government of 
the debates in the American Congress, 1778-1789. 

In Spain there undoubtedly remain many documents as 
vet unprinted. In LS80s8—1890 Miss A. M. Brooks of Florida, 
under the encouragement, | believe, of the State authorties, 
searched the collections in the Columbian Library, at Seville, 
for manuscripts relating to the Spanish discovery and occupa 
tion of Florida. Such as she found she transcribed, and in 
part had translated. The transcripts and translations were 
last spring acquired by the Library of Congress. Of the 327 
documents included very few have been printed in any collec 
tion available to the American student. 

If ina short period, without special credentials or facilities, 
except those of informal access, Miss Brooks was able to find 
so many documents hitherto inaccessible, it is probable that a 
thoroughly organized search under the auspices of the United 


States Government would reveal a very large mass of further 
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material, touching the entire Spanish occupation and the Span 
ish relations in general with this country. The hydrographic 
office at Madrid is said to contain maps that would be of great 
service to us in facsimile. The treaty of peace after the 
Spanish-American War ceded to the United States ‘all docu 
ments exclusively referring to the sovereignty relinquished 
or ceded that may exist in the archives of the Peninsula,” and 
copies of documents relating in part to such soy ereignty. So 
far as I know, this provision has never fully been taken advan 
tave of. It should at least convey a title to make an exami 
nation. But Ihave noreasonto believe that it need be invoked; 
I have reason to believe that any material in the Spanish 
archives or collections not within a period which brings it 
under the customary diplomatic seal would be accessible to 
any duly accredited representative of our Government or of 
the Library of Congress, having a purpose in aid of historical 
research. 

At Rome there is, of course, a mass of material in the Vatican 
Library, but there is intimated to be also a very large mass 
in the archives of the College of the Propaganda. The British 
Government retains at Rome an agent who is permanently 
occupied with the identification there of material that may be 
of value to the archives of Great Britain. The United 
States has, I believe, thus far done nothing ina similar way 
in its own behalf. Could not, perhaps, some university 
scholarship in aid of post-graduate work be directed to such a 
purpose’ A student in history who could spend a year at 
Madrid or at Rome or at Paris, similarly examining and perhaps 
digesting these papers and selecting out such as have not been 
made available, could doubtless arrange for and supervise the 
transcripts themselves. He might be vested with some dis- 
cretion as to omissions,—a discretion that could not be vested 
in an ordinary transeriber. The Library of Congress, while 
not compensating the transcriber as such, could buy the com 
pleted transcript at a sum which would take full account of 
the labor involved. 

Now the Library of Congress will have a certain amount of 
money to apply to manuscript material. Can it not, perhaps, 
accomplish more for historical research by limiting its pur 
chases of original manuscripts to those within a limited field 
which have significance in content as contributions to history; 
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and to transcripts of the remainder‘ At the prices now 
asked a thousand dollars goes but a little way in the purchase 
of an original. It will go a very great way in the work of 
transcribing, especially abroad, where clerical service is cheap. 

But in any such work we shall hope for the counsel of the 
American Historical Association in selecting the material to 
be transcribed and in determining the order of relative im 
portance. Our funds are pressed, and we do not wish to un 
dertake any work which has already been done or is being 
projected by this or other societies. Your Historical Manu 
scripts Commission may have in view transcripts and publica 
tions which will render effort on our part Unnecessary. Thus 
far, | believe, the Commission has issued of the material 
abroad only the Genet correspondence and the Phineas Bond 
letters. We should undertake nothing without information 
as to its plans for the future. 

There are, indeed, four of your committees in whose actiy 
ities this Library is interested, whose labors it would gladly 
aid, and of whose judgment it would gladly avail itself: (1) 
The committee created in LISS7 on the ** possible assistance of 
the National Government in collecting, preserving, and cal 
endaring American historical manuscripts”; (2) the commit 
tee of three, appointed in ISM, to “*consider the possibility 
of unifying the public repositories of historical manuscripts 
in Washington”: (3) the Public Archives Commission, for 
‘investigating the public archives of the United States and 
of the several States”; and (4) the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. 

The Library can not aid these commissions, nor make ade 
quate use of their counsel, without a proper organization within 
itself. The position at the head of our Division of Manuscripts 
is now vacant. It carries a salary of but 81,500 a year. Lam 
sure you will agree with me that 35,000 is the minimum for 
which a man of adequate ability and scholarship can be se 
cured, I have asked for this sum, and most earnestly hope 
that Congress will see fit to grant it. 

huedities. —The facilities for the use of material within the 
Library have been in a superticial way made apparent to you 
this morning. You have seen the building and its equipment, 
The building is commodious and efficient, and it offers ample 


opportunities for ditferentiating the special investigator from 
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the veneral reader. He can be viven an aleove, il separate 
desk where the material upon which he is specially working 
may be segregated for his use day after day. This room in 
which we meet is one of those destined for his special use. 
He will be freely admitted to the shelves themselves. The 
classification on the shelves is as yet imperfect: and the appa 
ratus in the way of catalogues is for the most part vet to be 
proy ided. Except in two departments of literature, the books 
are still arranged by ** chapters” in 44 divisions under the 
system adopted years ago. They have not individual numbers. 
There is no complete subject catalogue of the existing collec 
tion. The only catalogue covering it is a manuscript slip 
catalogue by authors, not conclusive and not conveniently 
accessible to the public. A public card catalogue is in process 
which contains now the accessions of the past two years, under 
hoth author and subject, and temporary author cards for the 
ACCESSIONS prior to ISSO, 

A modern, elastic system of classification is now being 
applied. It has thus far covered only bibliography and 
American history. Each book reached in reclassification is 
catalogued yy subject, the author entry revised, the full author 
cards printed, and subject headings determined. 

The reclassification of the existing collection, the revision 
of the author cards, and the preparation of the subject entries 
would occupy a force of 41 persons tive years. Two years 
ago there Was not a single person in the force who could be 
assigned to it. The catalowuing force consists now of 67 
persons, of whom as large a number as can be spared from 
the handling of current accessions are devoting themselves to 
the arrears. We have asked for 24 more. The work will 
progress in proportion as the needs can be made intelligible 
to Congress as a work indispensable to the efficiency of the 
Library. 

The investigator who can come to Washington is likely in 
due course to be provided for. Those at a distance will be 
aided in various ways: 

1. The Library will issue publications which will set forth 
its own resources In certain departments of literature. |As, 
the List of Maps of America already referred to; the Calendar 
of Washington Manuscripts; the Check List of American 
Newspapers, ete. | 
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2. The Library will issue publications which will exhibit 
the existing literature on subjects of particular interest to 
current investigation. 

3. The Library will furnish the amplest possible response 
to particular inquiries by mail. 

t. The Library will deposit in a local library in each of 
certain centers of research a complete copy of its author card 
catalogue. Such a catalogue will be accessible to an investi 
gator at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, and at least 
a dozen other places. It will enable him to ascertain whether 
a particular book lacking in the local libraries is in the National 
Library. 

5. If the book is in the National Library, if it isa book 
which it is not the duty of the local library to supply, if. it is 
not at the moment needed in Washington, and if it is trans 
portable: it may, very probably, upon application, be lent to 
the local library for his use. A system of inter-library loan 
may thus enable the unusual book at Washington to render a 
service in any part of the United States. 

There are conditions and limitations which must be remem 
bered. The National Library isa library of record. As such 
its duty is to preserve for posterity. It must not indifferently 
imperil a book which can not he replace dl. 

As a library for research, also, its greatest service will be as 
a library of reference. An investigator coming to Washing 
ton must be reasonably certain of finding on the shelves the 
volume which he needs. The efficiency of the Library for 
research would be seriously impaired by loans which would 
to any large degree impair the integrity of the collection at 
any particular moment. 

To justify the issue beyond the limits of Washington of a 
rare book, or a book important for reference use and not a 
duplicate, there must be a somewhat extraordinary need. It 
must be on the part, not of ordinary readers, not of a student 
whose purpose is merely self-improvement, but of an investi 
gator, whose use of the book will tend to advance the general 
knowledge. 

But such cases will oceur, and under suitable conditions 


will doubtless be recognized by the Library. 


6. The Library is endeavoring to acquire, not merely the 
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most complete collection in the United States of books about 
hooks, but also the fullest information as to what books exist 
in particular collections other than its own. It is accuniulat 
ing’ this in the catalowues of other libraries in book form and 
also in card form. It is receiving a copy of every catalogue 
card printed yy the Harvard, the Boston, the New York, the 
John Crerar Library; and it hopes to receive in print or in 
manuscript cards covering significant material in other collec 
tions important to research. It will form these into a great 
card catalogue of American collections outside of Washington. 
It may thus add to its efficiency as a bureau of information 
by advising the inquirer, not merely what literature exists on 
a given subject, but where the particular book which he needs 
may most conveniently be found. 

7. The Library is now issuing to other libraries at nominal 
prices extra copies of its printed catalogue cards whose pur 
pose is to save to those libraries the expense of preparing 
entries for books in their own collections. These cards will 
supply to the recipient libraries a bibliographic statement 
probably more full and perhaps more accurate than they 
could afford if they were to compile and transcribe or print 
the entries independently. The saving which they will effect 
will enable the recipient libraries to render more ample direct 
service to readers and perhaps to buy more books. 

The present and developing collections and facilities at 
Washington may increasingly bring here the special investi- 
vator. The Washington Memorial Institution, or the endow 
ment of Mr. Carnegie, may result in making Washington a 
center for advanced research. ‘To this the National Library 
will be a necessary and most willing adjunct. Such under 
taking’s as | have mentioned above serve, however imper 
fectly, to show its duty if it is to render adequate service to 
the country as a whole. 
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By WALKER 


On December 4, 1809, a brief paragraph in the daily press 
recorded the death, at Danbury, Conn., at the ripe age of 84, 
of Miss Lucy Ely, a descendant of Elder William Brewster, of 
Pilgrim fame, the daughter of a prominent citizen of Danbury, 
and his suecessor in the leadership of the Sandemanian Church 
of that place, which was reduced by her decease to a member 
ship of three. So completely has the Sandemanian movement 
run its course on this side of the Atlantic that, though a few 
scattered disciples still survive, they were not deemed impor- 
tant enough for mention by Dr. H. K. Carroll in his enumera- 
tion of the Religious Forces of the United States; and, though 
relatively much more numerous in Scotland and England, they 
were estimated in IS79 as numbering less than 2,000 adherents 
in the British islands.’ and are believed to have much dimin 
ished since that time. Yet in the days when the Stamp Act 
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was the chief topic of American political debate, the Sande 
manian movement aroused heated controversy in old England 
and in New England alike, gave birth to a considerable litera 
ture, and enlisted the sympathies not of the ignorant only, 
but of a number of men and women of education and position, 
who viewed it as a new and helpful presentation of the gospel 
message and a revival of the life of the primitive churches. 
The Sandemanian communion, as it is called from its chief 
apostle in England and America, or Glasite body, as it is 
designated in Scotland from the name of its real founder, had 
its origin in a self-lenying attempt of an earnest minister of 
the Kirk of Scotland to apply what he believed to be the pre 
cepts of the Word of God to the religious conditions of the 
third decade of the eighteenth century. Rev. John Glas“ 
was born on September 21, 1695, the son of the pastor of the 
parish of Auchtermuchty, in Fifeshire, and after graduating 
at the University of St. Andrews entered his father’s profes 
sion, being licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Dunkeld 
on May 20, 1718, and ordained to a ministerial charge at 
Tealing, in Forfarshire, a little less than a year later— May 6, 
171%. The time in which bis early pastorate ran its course 
was one of comparative externalism and spiritual deadness in 
religion. Scottish Presbyterianism had escaped from its mar 
tvrdom under Charles I] and James IL by the great revolu 
tion which placed William and Mary on the throne. It was 
in peaceful possession of the land. But the national suffer 
ings of a generation before Glas began his work had awakened 
a burning devotion to the national covenants as badges at 
once of Scottish patriotism and Scottish religion, and, though 
the Stuart menace was now a matter of history, the renewal 
of the “solemn league and covenant” was a frequent prac 
tice at communion seasons and on other ecclesiastical occasions 
as a means of strengthening the sense of Scottish corporate 
religious unity and of quickening religious zeal among the 
young. But as Glas studied his Bible and explained the 
nature of Christ’s Kingdom when he expounded the cate 
chism to his flock, he came to feel that the popular use of the 


tA sketch of Glas and his work may be found in the Dictionary of National Biography 


xxi, 417-419, from the pen of Rev. Alexander Gordon A bibliography of his published 
writings, numbering 41 titles, isgiven in ** Lettersin Correspondence by Robert Sandeman 
John Glas, and Their Contemporaries,” etc., Dundee, 1851, pp. 23, 24. His collected works 
were issued at Edinburgh in four volumes in 1761-62, and reprinted at Dundee in f 
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covenants was without scriptural warrant and that a state 
church or governmental interference with ecclesiastical affairs 
had no right to be. These rather unpalatable views he 
preached with some success to his rural congregation at 
Tealing, and he speedily coupled their inculcation with the 
assertion that certain practices of the primitive disciples were 
wrongfully neglected by the church of his day. His whole 
aim seems to have been a sincere, earnest, and devout attempt 
to bring his people into greater conformity to the precepts of 
the Bible as those precepts seemed to his essentially literal- 
istic mind to demand. In furtherance of a warmer and more 
scriptural spiritual life, he established on July 18, 1725, a 
society of nearly 100 members, mostly from his parish at 
Tealing, but with some accessions from neighboring towns 
and villages. These earnestly religious men and women 
agreed to help one another in Christian living and to observe 
the Lord’s Supper once a month. Two years later—in 1727 
Glas set forth his new principles in a solid little treatise, 
entitled The Testimony of the King of Marty rs Concerning 
His Kingdom.“ The prime purpose of the volume was to 
declare the wrongfulness, in the author’s estimate, of state 
establishments and governmental control,’ but he intimated 
clearly the conception of faith which he and Sandeman were 
to make the chief doctrinal peculiarity of their disciples;¢ 
and though he did not here set forth in detail the practices of 
the primitive church which he held to be binding on Christian 
observance, he made clear his principle of literal obedience 
to what seemed the commands or usages of Christ and the 
apostles. 

These steps brought down upon Glas the heavy hand of 
ecclesiastical discipline.“ On April 18, 1728, the Sy nod of 
({ngus and Mearns suspended him from the ministry; and a 
month later the General Assembly confirmed the sentence. 
Glas by this time had renounced all belief in the rightfulness 


Che earliest edition to which I have access is that published at Edinburgh in 1777, 
which is made more valuable by an interesting preface from the pen of Glas’s ministerial 
disciple, Rev. Robert Ferrier, once of Largo. In this preface Ferrier gives a compact 

immar (7ias 8 nings 
Testimony, ed. 1777 8-178 
Ibid., 182-184 
iIbid., 251 
e These facts are mostly from Rey. Alexander Gordon's article, already cited. Glas 
ublished “A Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Controversy” in 1728, which I have 
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of a national church, and he therefore refused obedience to 
these mandates, with the natural result that the synod, on 
October 15, 1728; declared him deposed; and this drastic action 
was approved, in spite of some protest on the part of those 
who knew his pastoral zeal and high Christian character, by 
the commission of the General Assembly on May 12, 1730. 
Yet the Assembly itself seems ultimately to have come to re 
gard its action as too severe, for in 1739 it voluntarily passed 
a curious vote declaring Glas’s restoration to **the status of a 
minister of Jesus Christ, but not to that of a minister of the 
Kirk of Seotland,” thus leaving him incapable of holding a 
parish, while recognizing his Christian worth. 

In the year in which his sentence of deposition was thus 
contirmed (1730) Glas removed from Tealing to the neighbor 
ing and more important town of Dundee and was followed 
thither by many of his former Tealing parishioners.“ With 
them he continued the society begun at Tealing, which @rad 
ually developed at Dundee into the first church of the Glasite 
order. Other congregations followed, at Arbroath in 1731, 
Edinburgh in 1732, Perth in 1733, Dunkeld in 1735, Montrose 
in 1736, and later at Aberdeen in 1751, Glasgow in 1762, and 
in some other towns of Scotland.’ In all these churches the 
peculiar constitution, discipline, and worship were established 
which we shall have occasion, speedily, to consider in some 
detail. At Perth, whither Glas removed his residence in 1733, 
the first meeting house for the use of one of his congregations 
was erected,© and at Perth Glas lived, marked by decided 
scholarly ability and noted for his cheerfulness and Christian 
courage, yet called upon to endure much bereavement in the 
deaths of his wife and fifteen children till his own end came 
on November 2, 1773. 

Here at Perth, soon after his settlement in his new home, 
Glas won his most noted convert and the most eminent apostle 
of his views, Robert Sandeman, from whose labors the move 
ment in England and America bears the Sandemanian name. 


in the ‘‘Supplementary Volume (pper 


a On this. see a paper by Rev. Robert Ferrier 
dix, LII-V, described in a subsequent note 


+ These namesand dates I take from the unpublished notes written by Rev. (afterwards 
President) Ezra Stiles of a conversation had by him with Sandeman, at Newport, R. I 
1744. The manuscript is in the possession of Yaie University Rev. James Ross Hist 
Cong. Independency in Scotland,’ Glasgow, 1900, 30, adds to these, as founded then or 
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Sandeman“ was born in 1718. the eldest son of David Sande 
man, a merchant of sufficient standing to be one of the magis 
trates of Perth. After a brief apprenticeship to the main 
Perth industry, that of weaving, the young man went to the 
University of Edinburgh, uncertain whether to become a 
minister or a physician; but before his studies were far 
advanced he fell under the influence of Glas, accepted that 
leader’s views, and in 1736 became a member of the Glasite 
congregation at Perth. The next year Sandeman married 
Glas’s daughter Katharine, and about the same time estab- 
lished himself in partnership with a brother’ as a linen 
weaver on a considerable seale. 

The year 1744 saw Sandeman’s election as an ** elder” of 
the Perth congregation, and he now gave up active business 
in order to devote himself entirely to religious work. His 
abilities as a preacher were considerable, and his services 
much promoted the Sandemanian cause at Perth, Dundee, and 
Edinburgh.© It was during this ministry at Edinburgh that 
he wrote the most noted exposition of the cardinal theological 
tenet of Sandemanianism, its doctrine of faith. This treatise 
was his ** Letters on Theron and Aspasio,” published origin- 
ally in 1757.” a work which reached a fourth British edition by 
[768.6 and commanded wide attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Its occasion was the popular ** Dialogues between 
Theron and Aspasio,”/ in which the excellent Calvinist and 
evangelical rector of Weston Favell and Collingtree, James 
Hervey, had defended the doctrine of the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, in 1755, and had set forth the ordinary evan- 


tA brief sketch of Sandeman from the pen of D. M.[itchelson] is prefixed, with a 
portrait, toa volume pr nted at Dundee in 1857, and entitled “ Discourses on Passages of 
Scripture, with Essays and Letters, by Robert Sandeman.’’ Much valuabie matter is con 
tained in ‘‘ Letters in Correspondence, by Robert Sandeman, John Glas, and their con 

iporaries; Twenty-two Discourses, by R. Sandeman; Thirty-nine Notes on Scripture 
rexts, by John Gles: Ten Dis irses, by W. Lyons; Notes, by Gabriel Russell Tnis was 

printed nan edition of 250 copies at Dundee in 1851. It will be cited here 
ese notes as ** Letters in Correspondence In 1865 there was published at Perth 

Supplementary Volume of Letters and other Documents, by John Glas, Robert Sande 

d their « tem poraries n continuation of the Letters in Correspondence This 
“W be cited hereafter us the Supplementary Volume 
i 
rhe letters printed in the Supplementary Volume abundantly show this 
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So given on the title-pag: This edition was printed at London. Other British edi 

ons were 1759 and 1762, and it was reprinted at Boston in 1765, so these editions might 
more properly be reckoned five \ later edition was put forth at Boston in 1838. 
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gelical conceptions of the nature and operations of true faith 
and of the means which aid in its acquisition. 

To Sandeman’s thinking, who in this matter simply devel 
oped thoughts original with Glas, the error of Hervey and 
of those whom he constantly describes as the *‘* popular 
preachers” of the day was not in any under-emphasis of the 
sufficiency of Christ’s work or of the completeness of its im 
putation to the believer. Rather, their fault lay in not em 
phasizing this truth adequately. As was concisely expressed 
on Sandeman’s tombstone, he aflirmed that ** the bare work 
of Jesus Christ, without a deed or thought on the part of 
man, is sufficient to present the chief of sinners spotless be 
fore God.” Hence to urge men to do or feel anything as 
an aid to faith is to substitute something for the gospel. 
** Every doctrine,” says Sandeman, ** which teaches us to do, 
or endeavor, anything toward our acceptance with God stands 
opposed to the doctine of the apostles.” Nor does it help 
the matter, according to Sandeman, to ascribe to God the 
impulse toward our search for Him, ** for whatever I do, how- 
ever assisted or prompted, is still my own work,” and to de 
pend in any way on my own work is ** to look for acceptance 
with God by our own righteousness.” ° Such current expres 
sions as “‘the terms of the gospel” are “shifts” which 
preachers employ to disguise the truth that **the least attempt 
to do in this matter is * * * damnably criminal.” 

Holding these extreme views, Sandeman had little patience 
with the preaching of his time or with ministers now desery 
ely honored as among the leaders of Anglo-Saxon ¢ ‘hristianity ° 
Regarding them he expressed himself with great bitterness, 
because he believed them to be fatally misinterpreting the 
gospel. <A single illustration of this hostile attitude will 
suffice. 

If any one chooses to go to hell by a devout path, rather than by any 
other, let him study to form his heart on any one of these four famous 
treatises: Mr. Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ, Mr. Marshall's 
Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, Mr. Boston’s Human Nature in its Four 
fold State, and Dr. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul 


If any profane person, who desires to be converted, shall take pains to 


a Copy in F. B. Dexter's edition of “ The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles,’’ New York, 1901 
I, 259 
» Letters on Theron and Aspasio, edition of 1768, I, 16 
Ibid., I, 18 


II, 13, 14 
Ibid., LI, 234, 235 
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enter into the spirit of these books it will be easy to show from the New 
festament that he thereby becomes twofold more the child of hell than he 
was before 

Sandeman pays his respects to Wesley and Whitetield in 
similar fashion; nor does Jonathan Edwards fare much better 
at his hands. 

The real nature of faith, which Sandeman thus holds the 
‘popular preachers” to have misapprehended, he sets forth 
with great fullness: 

Every one who believes the same truth which the apostles believed, has 
equally precious faith with them. He has unfeigned faith, and shall assur- 
edly be saved. If any man’s faith be found insufficient to save him, it is 
owing to this, that what he believed for truth was not the very same thing 
that the apostles believed, but some lie connected with or dressed up in 
the form of truth. So this faith can do him no good; because however 
seriously and sincerely he believes, vet that which he believes is false, and 
therefore it cannot save him. 

Yet this belief in the truth is in no sense, save in its results, 
different from our intellectual assent to any other fact reported 
to us by testimony:” 

The apostles used the word ‘‘faith’’ or ‘belief’? in the same sense we 
do to this day in common discourse. We are properly said to believe what 
any man says, when we are persuaded that what he says is true. There 
is no difference betwixt our believing any common testimony and our 
believing that of the gospel, but what arises from the very nature of the 
testimony. For thus the apostle John states the matter, (1 John, v. 9 
‘If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater;’’ so must 
produce greater certainty or firmness of persuasion 

This reduction of saving faith to a bare intellectual convic- 
tion of the exact truth of the gospel message—yet a convic- 
tion wrought by God and transforming human lives—was 
evidently derived, however unconsciously, from Glas and 
Sandeman’s desire to exclude all possible tinge of human merit 
from salvation. It forms the staple of Sandeman’s discourses. 
Thus, preaching at Newport, R. I., on December 1, 1764, his 
keen-minded hearer Ezra Stiles reports his sermons:' 

Which bro’t him to the nature of his faith, on w° he was very briei—& 
to this purpose, that the Iniquities of us all being laid upon Christ, he suf- 
fered for them & finished all suff’g for them on the Cross when he said it 

a Letters on Theron and Aspasio, edition of 1768, I, 145; LI, 350. 

b Ibid., II, 349, 350, i. e., the Appendix to the second edition. 

¢Ibib., IT, 38, 39. 


aibid., I, 36. 
«From the account by President Stiles in the Stiles manuscripts belonging to Yak 
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is finished & gave up the Ghost; and whosoever saw & believed this Truth that 
Christ finished a perfect Righteousness on the Cross, if this proposition stands 
true in thy Mind (as he phrases it) thou shalt be saved; this and nothing 
but this perception is true Faith 

But says he, perhaps some poor distressed Soul will say, can you give 
us no directions for obtaining this Light of Christ and this Faith?—to which 
he gravely answered, no. No, says he, there are not Directions—the 
simple Truth is presented to you, if you see it and believe it, it is well 
if not, you must perish. But you will be ready to say, is thisall? Is this 
all?—yes, this is all—behold ye Dispisers & wonder & perish, for behold 
I work a work in your day, & 

Aside from this tenet of the nature of saving faith, neither 
Glas nor Sandeman had any serious quarrel with then cur 
rent evangelical doctrinal conceptions, but this was sufficient, 
combined as it was with a vigorous assault on ** popular 
preachers” and valued writers of devotional and theological 
treatises, such as Watts, Wesley . Whitefield, Doddridge, Bos 
ton and Hervey, to draw forth abundant reply. Hervey, in 
deed, was in feeble health when Sandeman critcised his Theron 
and Aspasio and ventured on no published rejoinder, though 
he seems to have written a few ** Reflections” for circulation 
among his friends shortly before his death.¢ John Wesley 
answered promptly in a brief and peppery tract in which he 
affirmed that Sandeman’s theory was ‘*stark, staring non- 
sense,” because it implied to Wesley's thinking, as its only 
logical conclusion, that **every devil in hell will be justified 
and saved.”? Several anonymous disputants soon joined the 
chorus of dissent.“ On the other hand, a Congregational 
minister in London, Samuel Pike, was induced by a reading 
of the ** Letters” to begin a correspondence with Sandeman in 
1758, that got into print in 1759, and led Pike six years later 
into membership, and soon after into an **eldership,” in the 
Sandemanian communion.“ This was but the beginning of the 
battle. The year 1760 saw the publication of a sturdy volume 
in opposition to Sandeman by Rey. William Cudworth, a Non- 


aSee Sandeman, Letters, ed. 1768, II: 308, Hervey died December 25, 1758 

6“A Sufficient Answer to Letters to the Author of Theron and Aspasio, in a Letter to the 
Author.’’ 1757. See Tyerman, “ Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley New York, 
1872, II: 293 

¢(1) Animadversions on the Letters on Theron and Aspasio; and (2) A Plain Account 


of faith in Jesus Christ. On these, see Sandeman, Letters, ed. 1768, II 


@*‘An Epistolary Correspondence between S. [amuel] P. [ike] and R de 
man} relating to the Letters on Theron and Aspasio,”’ London, 1759 ually 
adopted Sandeman’s views and usages; and, his church having become d led, he 
resigned its pastorate on December 14, 1765, became a Sandemanian * elder” in 1766, and 


continued in that office till his death in January, 1773. 
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conformist of London,“ who, not content with this onslaught, 
followed it with a pamphlet in the succeeding year.’ That 
vear was also marked by replies to Sandeman from the pens 
of Rey. Colin Mackie of Montrose,° and of two anonymous 
critics, one of whom was, or took the guise of, **an old 
woman.” This real or pretended feminine antagonist charged 
Sandeman with 

omission ot the yreat work ot regeneration, as previous to any act of 


faith in us for salvation; deficiency in definition of justifying faith; divid- 


ing the scripture doctrine of faith, in its direct and reflex acts; 
denying the influence of gospel grace on the heart unto gospel holiness; 
false accusation of all those that assert the necessity of direct acts 
of faith in order to justification, as making faith our justifving righteous- 
hess, 
and with several other similar errors. Of this attack Sande- 
man remarked that it was **scarce inferior to any of the an- 
swers I have got from the men, young or old.”/ This was 
speedily followed by a two-volume refutation of Sandeman’s 
views by David Wilson:’ while with the transfer of the scene 
of Sandeman’s labors to America, trans-Atlantic critics of 
ability like Rev. Charles Chauncy.’ the distinguished pastor of 
the First Church in Boston, and Rey. Dr. Samuel Langdon,‘ 
of Portsmouth, N. H., later to be president of Harvard, sought 
elaborately to counteract what they deemed his pernicious 
influence. Besides these eminent New England Congrega- 
tionalists, the able Baptist historian, Rev. Isaac Backus, fired 
his shaft at Sandeman in 1767:/ and, though Sandeman died 
in 1771, soalive was his conception of faith nearly forty years 
later that Backus’s famous English fellow-believer, Rey. Dr. 
Andrew Fuller, put fortha further refutation in 1810.4 


4 Defense of Theron and Aspasio,” ete., London, 1760 

I P glot, or Hope of Eternal Life, according to the Various Sentiments of the 
present Day,’ London, 17¢ 

rhe true Comer; being the substance of a sermon preached in July and August last, 
ipon John VI. 45: To which is annexed, A Detection of the spurious faith in the Letter 
ron and Aspasio,”’ ete., Dundee, 1761. 

i tter from a Friend in the Country toa Friend in Town,” London, 1761 rhe 
other tract was “‘An Inquiry into the Spirit and Tendency of the Letters on Theron and 
Aspasio,’’ Edinburgh, 1761 

e Quoted by Sandeman, Letters, ed. 1768, 359, 360 

f Ibid., 359 

Palaemon’s Creed Reviewed and Examined et London, 1761; Edinburgh, 1782. 

h‘“Twelve Sermons,”’ etc., Boston, 1765 

An Impartial Examination of Mr. Robert Sandeman’s Letters on Theron and Aspa- 
slo Boston, 1765-1769 

True Faith will produce Good Works,” etc., Boston, 1767. 

Strictures on Sandemanianism in Twelve Letters toa Friend.’ In Works. ed. Bos 


on, 1883, 1, 553-619 
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To all the early part of this mass of condemnatory attack 
Glas and Sandeman opposed a confident and vigorous defense, 
issuing ¢ tlas’s collected Works“ and repeated editions of San 
deman’s Letters on Theron and Aspasio, to which the author 
added appendices answering the principal charges of his oppo- 
nents with ability . And besides these more public expositions 
of his faith, Sandeman wrote many private letters to inquirers 
and preached much. One such correspondence with a Con 
gregational lay preacher at London, John Barnard, begun a 
vear later than his exchange of letters with Rev. Samuel Pike, 
of the same city, and aided by a personal interview between 
Barnard and Glas, resulted in a visit of a Scotch delegation to 
London, with Sandeman at its head, in April, 1761, and the 
establishment of a Sandemanian church there that still exists.” 
At about the same time a similar correspondence was begun 
which led to the formation of a Sandemanian church in Not 
tingham, in April, 1768.° Other churches of this order were 
formed, or small congregations gathered, between 1761 and 
1769, at Liverpool, Colne, Whitehaven, Newcastle, Gayle. 
Newby, Kirby-Stevin, Kirby-Lonsdale, and in Norfolk,@ and 
also at Swansea, in Wales, besides little unorganized groups 
of believers in Salisbury, Trowbridge, and Weathersfield.: 
In Ireland a church was in existence at Dublin by 1768, though, 
as it was reputed Arian, it was not in good odor with the 
other churches of the Sandemanian faith./ 

Yet most of these churches were very small,’ and Sande- 
man himself was compelled to tell Rev. Ezra Stiles at New 
port, in L764, that his communion numbered ** only Eighteen 
Chhs in the World, nine in Scotland and nine in England. 
Perhaps 600 [members] in Scotland and 200 in England 
This was certainly a scanty growth for amovement which had 
aroused wide controversy and was then more than thirty years 
old. There is much reason to suppose that Sandeman’s view 
of faith bad won much wider acceptance than the bounds of 


a Edinburgh, 1761-62 

> Much of this correspondence is given in the ‘Supplementary Volume 

eSupplementary Volume, 65 

?At Banham, ibid., 64, but generally spoken of as ‘the church in Norfolk 

e These facts are gathered from various letters in the “ Letters in Corresponder 
and “Supplementary Volume.”’ 

fSupplementary Volume, 67 

gThe Supplementary Volume shows that in 1768-69, while London counted 149 member 
Colne and Norfolk had 37 each, Nottingham and Liverpool 18 each: that at Newcastk 


was very low 


4 Stiles MSs., in possession of Yale University. 
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his fellowship. The Seottish Baptists were far from being 
Glasites, yet Andrew Fuller found them much influenced by 
the Glasite theory of the way of salvation, and a number of 
instances can be cited of men in America who thought well of 
Sandeman’s conception of faith, but never were willing to join 
the Sandemanian communion. One prime reason was, as 
Sandeman himself declared of his churches: ** We admit none 
to communion with us but those who, professing the same faith, 
at the same time profess subjection to our discipline.”’? That 
discipline involved a strenuous and literalistic attempt to repro 
duce the usages of primitive Christianity, and a peculiar form 
of public worship—the two constituting as characteristic 
features of Sandemanianism as its doctrine regarding faith. 

\ brief memorandum, written apparently by Rev. Robert 
Ferrier, who served as *‘elder™ in the churches of Dundee 
and Edinburgh, shows that the conformity of their usages 
and worship to the supposed requirements of the New Testa 
ment was & process of eradual growth, due to increasing 
study of the Scriptures by the early Glasites of Tealing and 
Dundee, and not to the influence of Glas alone.“ But before 
the Glasite separation was a decade old these peculiarities had 
been fully developed. The best and most authoritative account 
of them is that from the pen of Samuel Pike, **elder” of the 
London church. It seems to have been regarded ever since 
as an adequate statement of their usages by the Sandemanian 
body.” Their fundamental principles are thus stated: 


We think ourselves obliged to regard all the words of Christ and his 
{ postles in their plain, obvious, and original Meaning; looking upon every 
Precept in the New Testament (except such as may relate to what is prop- 
erly miraculous) to be binding upon us now, as much as upon the first 


Churches. 


A letter of Re ( I Whittelsey to Ezra Stiles, of March 9, 1765, in possession of 
Yale l 
Supplen \ i 
Ibid AI x 
On its authorship, see a letter of John Barnard of June 28, 1766, ‘Supplementary Vol 
64. The from w 1 tations are here made is entitled “A Plain and 
F Account of the Christian Practices observed by the Church in St. Martin's-le-grand, 
London, and other Churches mmonly called Sandemanian) in Fellowship with them 
a Letter toa Friet Boston, 1766, pp. 28. This treatise was reprinted as recently as 
ir 1880,as ‘An A int of the Christian Practices observed by the Church in Barns 
ry Gre Barnsbury, London (formerly in Paul’s Alley, Red Cross street), and other 
( rehe I \ } a Letter to a Friend.’ 
Ibid., 4 
Dut the Gospel trivial or punctiliou 
* * K \ i Posterity, by the Br not 
r vould | pt to 


gw 
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2. We think ourselves bound to follow the Practices of the primitive 


Disciples and Churches as far as we can learn from the New Testament how 
they walked, while the Apostles were with them, beholding their Order 
and Steadfastness in the Faith 

3. We think ourselves also bound carefully to avoid all the Things for 
which they were reproved, by Our Lord or His \ postles 

In their organization the Sandemanian churches were Con 
gregational, and each was to be presided over by not less than 
two *‘elders,” since they deemed a ** plurality of elders” a 
Scripture requirement.“ An **elder™ must have the ** scrip 
tural qualifications” laid down in the First Epistle to Tim 
othy, and no man who has married a second time can fill the 
office, though that prohibition was not believed to extend to 
the ordinary membership. But **human learning” is not 
part of the necessary equipment of an “elder,” since the 
Scriptures do not demand it. On the contrary, the Scriptures 
encourage ‘“‘elders” to engage ‘‘in trade and merchandise, 
or any lawful employment in life.” ‘* Elders” were to be 
chosen to office by the membership of the church they served, 
and ordained by other ‘‘elders” by laying on of hands and 
the right hand of fellowship.”’ The Sandemanians rejected 
a paid ministry.© With the **elders” were associated deacons, 
who were chosen and ordained in very similar fashion, though 
without the ** right hand of fellowship.” @ 

The membership was received on profession of faith and 
examination by the entire church, and was welcomed with 
mi imposition of hands” and the ** holy kiss.”© Members were 
cut off by excommunication by vote of the whole church, and, 
though to be restored once on repentance, could not be 
received again after a second excommunication./ 

All church action must be unanimous;’ and, that this un- 
animity be real, each member was summoned by name to give 
his opinion. If unanimity did not appear, ** the reasons of 
the dissent are thereupon proposed and considered. If they 


1** We therefore think it necessary that there should be two elders, at least, present 
every act of discipline, and at the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Ibid 

6 These facts are gleaned from Ibid., pp. 15-17 

eSuch was the aversion of Hon. Daniel Humphreys, a Yale graduate of 1757, wl 
became United States district attorney for New Hampshire, to a paid ministry that |} 
would not stay in court while such a minister offered prayer. Dexter Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale ¢ ege,”’ II, 472 

Plainand Full Account, etec., p.17 

eIbid., 18 

f Ibid., 18-21 If this person should incur the censure of the church after this second 


reception and be cast out, we dare not receive him again.” 


y Ibid., 22, 23. 
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are scriptural, the whole church has cause to change its opin- 
ion; if not, and the person persists in his opposition to the 
Word of God, the church is bound to reject him.”@ This 
drastic method of securing united action by the excommuni- 
cation of dissenters was a constant drain on the Sandemanian 
churches,’ and led more than any other single cause to their 
rapid decline. 

The religious services of the Sandemanians attempted, in a 
similar spirit, to reproduce their conception of the worship 
of the primitive disciples. Prayer they emphasized by call 
ing on many to lead the congregation in supplication.’ 


It being the unquestionable Duty of a Church to continue instant in 
Prayer, not only the Elders or Pastors of the Church are ingaged in this 
Duty ; but likewise the Brethren are called upon by Name, three or four, 
and sometimes more, to ingage in it. * * * At the conclusion of 
every Prayer, whether pronounced by the Elders or the Brethren, the 


whole Church say Amen 


In singing they made ‘*use of the Psalms of David in a 
metrical translation that is nearest to the original;”” yet they 
did not confine themselves to these versified portions of Holy 
Writ, but at certain services sang from a collection of hymns 
of their own—the ** Christian Songs.” 

The reading of the Scriptures occupied a large place in 
their worship, **no less than four or five Chapters being read 
in the Morning Service and as many in the Afternoon; so con- 
ducted, that in a Course of Time, no part of the sacred Word 
is omitted.”° Every Sunday afternoon, as a part of the serv 
ice, a collection was taken, the Lord’s Supper administered, 
‘in the most simple Form, according to the Scripture,”/ 


\ 1} \ 
E. g.. John Barnard wrote to Robert Sandeman. January 14, 1769 The church in 
Londor is put away nine in out tive months, and received but one Barnard him 
was ‘put away n 1771 See Supplementary Volume, 67, 107 
\ na \ t 6,7 
i] ames Carg i Glasite ‘elder’? who accompanied Sandeman to America 
i Ezra Stil at Newport that the preferred the Scotch psalms, but at the Love 
Feast’ they sang “a hymn of their own composition Papers in Yale University \ 
Sandemanian hymn book was early published. The only edition I have been able to se« 
s the twelftl Christian Songs,”’ Dundee, 1841. Some of these hymns in their earliest 
by Sandeman and others, are printed in the often cited Supplementary Volume 
Appendix xlv 
{ Plain and Full Account, 7 Cargill told Stiles There are read three Chapters out 
Law and three Chapters out of the Prophets by Law they mean only the Pente 
te } the rest of the Old Test. beginning with Joshua is Prophets,’ 
1} 


H. Doe. 702, pt. l —lU 
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and the ‘*Christian Duty” of ‘‘ Exhortation” fulfilled—** the 
Brethren [being] called upon to exhort one another; or to 
propose a Question for Edification, on some Portion of 
Scripture.” 

Between the morning and the afternoon services the weekly 
**Love Feast” was held, in which every member was ex 
pected to share unless prevented by reasons of very special 
force, and these common meals were held in turn at the 
** Houses of such of the Brethren who live sufficiently near” ’ 
to the church, or where the congregation was large it was 
divided into convenient groups and met in several houses at 
the same hour. 

Preaching or expounding, the sermon being ** about an 
hour” in length, was also a feature of the services both of the 
morning and the afternoon.© And beside this prolonged wor 
ship on Sunday, the church met *‘on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings at six o'clock” @ for a briefer service. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that a Sandemanian 
Sunday must have been a very busy day when the church 
was in a flqurishing state. Not less than six hours, or if the 
love feast be reckoned, not less than eight hours, were de- 
voted to public worship. A less confused conception of the 
order of a Sandemanian service than that which has probably 
been left on the mind of the reader from the consideration 
just concluded may be gained from an outline drawn up by 
Ezra Stiles after a talk at Newport, in 1764, with James 
Cargill, one of Sandeman’s most trusted companions, which 
pictures the Sandemanian public worship with substantial 
accuracy.’ 


«A Plain and Full Account, et 


+ Tbid.,7. Cargill told Stiles The Intermission is spent in the Love Feasts; for whicl 
End thev divide into as many Companies as convenient (a Chh of 60, for Instance 
4 parts) for each of which a house & Dinner is ready—for the C! Edent 
four houses provide every Sabbath, 4 others the next Sabbath, & so on in Success 
thro’ all the families except poor & Servants &c. for whose Turns the Chh Stock makes 
provision At Dinner they converse on divine Subjects & sing a Hymn of their ow! 
Composition.” 

¢lIbid., 7. The length is given in Cargill's conversation with Stiles 

dTbid., 11. At Danbury the weekly meeting was on Thursday 

¢ From the conversation already often cited, the notesof which are preser t) 


Stiles manuscripts in the possession of Yale University. 


4 
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Aiming thus at an extremely literal conformity to all the 
usages and hints of usages of the early church, they were 
marked by some peculiarities that provoked the ridicule of 
those who were without. Such a custom was that of the 
“holy kiss,” which was observed as a * divinely appointed 
Mean for promoting that mutual Love which is essential to 
true Christianity.” It was used ** not only at the Love Feast 
(when each Member salutes the Person that sits next him on 
each side) but at the admission of a Member, and at other times 
occasionally.” A custom similarly open to criticism, as prac- 
ticed in the conditions of modern society, was that of ** wash- 
ing one another’s Feet;”? but there can be no doubt that this 
usage, like that of the kiss, was adopted from a most simple- 
minded desire to follow what they deemed the divinely 
appointed model of the Apostolic Church. Of course the 
eating of ** Blood & Things strangled” was likewise pro 
hibited;° but a more unusual feature of this discipline was 
their firm belief that it is ** unlawful to day up Treasures on 
karth, by setting them apart for any distant, future, uncer- 
tainuse. But think itincumbent . . . to lay up Treasure 
in Heaven, by giving Alms. . . . A Reluctance to this, 
we esteem one plain Effect and Evidence of Covetousness.”@ 
This was a prohibition of saving foreign alike to the Scotch 
and the New England temper, and it led to more church 
discipline among the early Sandemanians than any other arti- 
cle of their creed.“ A strict interpretation of the Scriptural 
injunctions to obedience to rulers’ led them to emphasize 
loyalty to the King in a way that not only made Tories of 
most early American Sandemanians, but exposed them to the 
hostility of those who did not regard submission to the 
British monarch as so binding a duty. 

And it must be said, also, that undoubtedly sincere as the 
Sandemanians were in their zeal for a literal conformity to the 
teachings of Scripture, they carried with it a conscientious 

aA Plain and Full Account, ete., 9. Though the Account speaks of this custom as 
“divinely appointed,” Sandeman told Stiles that they ‘did not observe these customs 
[kiss and foot-washing] as divine institutions, but rather as exemplary institutions of the 
primitive Christians.”’ 

b Ibid., 12. 

Ibid. 

4 Tbid., 13. 


¢ This is expressly asserted by James Morrison in the preface to the ‘‘ Supplementar 
Volume,” p. iv. A curious illustration may be seen in Sandeman’s letter of warning 


and exhortation to his own father, Ibid., Appendix, XV. 
fA Plain and Full Account, etc., 13. 
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and separatist spirit of exclusiveness that forbade them to 
have any Christian fellowship with those who did not think 
exactly as they did. Confident that they alone possessed the 
truth and were fully followers of Christ, they refused all 
communion with any outside their fold. Their charity in 
almsgiving was great. They would not allow even the poorest 
of the flock to become public charges if they could help it by 
gifts. But charity toward differing views they repudiated. 
As Sandeman remarked: 

Modern charity, however benevolent it may seem, bears the same aspect 
towards the real interest of mankind, as the insinuating address of that 
spirit, who first taught, and still continues to teach mankind, to disregard 
the words of their Creator with hopes of impunity. * * * Whatavails 
it what set of principles we choose to stamp as properly our own, while 
we join in the friendly alliance of charity with determined promoters of 
impiety and inhumanity? 

Samuel Pike, in setting forth the principles of the Sande- 
manian body, said: 

We are obliged to separate from the Communion and Worship of all 
such religious Societies, as appear to us to be not professing the simple 
Truth for their only Ground of Hope, or not walking in Obedience to it. 

And this spirit of exclusiveness was characteristic of the 
whole Sandemanian communion. 

The Glasite and Sandemanian movement had taken on all its 
characteristic features, and the larger part of its literature had 
heen published before Sandeman came to America. That 
missionary journey was induced by hopes of planting Sande- 
manian churches in New England, which correspondence with 
New England readers of the Letters on Theron and Aspasio had 
aroused.“ Chief among these correspondents was Rey. Ebe- 
nezer White, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1733, who had 
been pastor of the church in Danbury, Conn., since March 10, 
1736.4 As faras New England had been affected by Sande- 

a Letters on Theron and Aspasio, ed. 1765, II: 298. 

bA Plain and Full Account, etc., 26 

¢ Stiles says in a manuscript of 1764, preserved in the Library of Yale University: ‘‘ These 


letters in 2 volumes 12° came to New England, 1760, brought hither upon the recommen 
dation of Rev. Mr. Cumming, of Boston. They had an effect on Rev. Mr. White, of Dan- 
bury, in Connecticut, who, 1763, wrote Mr. Sandeman upon them.” 

Rey. Alexander Cumming, 1726-1763, from February 25, 1761, to his death was colleague 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 

adSee F. B. Dexter, “ Biog. Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College,” 1:499-502; and 
J. L. Hough, *‘ The First Cong. Church in Danbury,’’ Danbury, 1876, p. 5. Two undated 
letters to Sandeman, the first signed by Rev. David Judson, pastor of the church in New- 
town, Conn., from 1743 to 1776, and the second signed by Rev. Ebenezer White and his 
sons, Joseph Moss White and Ebenezer Russell White, are printed in the ** Letters in Cor- 
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man’s teachings, it had been his doctrine of faith rather than 
his ecclesiastical practices that had won assent. This had been 
true of White, who seems to have adopted Sandeman’s theory 
of the way of salvation as early as 1762, and who certainly 
had suffered for his views before Sandeman’s coming. More 
than a year before Sandeman sailed from Scotland a council 
of the local Congregational Consociation, met at Danbury on 
August 1, 1763, had put White on probation as a man charge 
able with heresy. On January 3, 1764, a joint council com 
posed of both the consociations of Fairtield County had assem 
bled and found White guilty of unsound doctrine; and in 
March following a second meeting of this joint council had 
declared White dismissed from his pastorate. That decision 
the pastor and a majority of his flock refused to accept, and 
White, with a fraction of this sympathetic majority, then 
formed the **New Danbury Church.” Nor was White the 
only minister influenced by Sandeman’s views. His clerical 
neighbor, Rev. James Taylor, of New Fairfield, a graduate of 
Yale in the class of 1754, was suspected of a sy mpathy with 
Sandemanianism so positive that it led to an ecclesiastical trial 
in May, 1763, and his silencing by the Fairfield East Consoci 
ation.” Another neighbor, Rev. David Judson, of Newtown, 
like White and Taylor, a son of Yale, had written to Sande 
man a guarded letter early in 1763,¢and the Whites, in their cor 
respondence, had claimed four other ministers of the \ icinage. 
apparently with less justice, as full sympathizers.“ Sande 


esponden pp. 71-74 Internal evidence agrees with Stiles’s statement 
that this correspondence was early in 1763. They speak of having read the Letters 
Theron and Aspasio yout two years since Judson refers to White as under 
ties and trials on account of his religious sentiments.”” The Whites express the 
faction with Sandeman’s “sentiments of religion,’’ and ask for further books of which 
they ha he ] Lo 

a Dexter and Houg! 

b Dexter, Biographical Sketches, 11: 350 

¢ Already mentioned in these notes. It isin the Letters in Correspondence, pp. 71, 72 
For his biography see Dexter, Biograp! il Sketches, 1: 602, 603. He wasof the class of 1738 

‘The Whites, Letters in Correspondence, 73, say But we are not the only persons who 
rejoice in the light which has been communicated in these letters fon Theron and As 
pasic for there are some few others, viz, Messrs. Judson, Beeba, Whetmore, Ta) 
Brooks, and Gregory, pastors of the churches in Newton, Stratford, Newfairfield, Newbert 
and Philippi, that live near us, who have expressed themselves as much edified by them 
as ourselves Besides Judson and Taylor, already spoken of, those here mentioned were 
Rev. James Beebe, Yale, 1745, of what is now Trumbull; Rev. Izrahiah Wetmore, Yale, 
1748, of Stratford: Rev. T mas Brooks, Yale, 1755, of what is now Brookfield, and Re 
Einathan Gregory, Princeton, 1757, of the parish then known as Phil ppi, but now South 
East, Putnam Co., N. Notices of Beebe, Wetmore, and Brooks may be found in Dex 
ter, Biographical Sketches, IT: 20, 194, 36¢ All these remained in office, though Wetmore 
was thought “fora while’’ to be too much of Sandeman’s way of thinking. See letter 


of Rev. Nathan Birdseye, in Dexter, lbid., LI: 19. 
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man might well count on a friendly reception in New Eng- 
land, though it does not appear that a formal invitation was 
sent to him to cross the Atlantic.“ 

Moved thus by the sympathy with which his views had 
already been received, Sandeman sailed from Glasgow on the 
‘**new ship George,” August 10, 1764, accompanied by James 
Cargill, *‘elder” of the church at Dunkeld, and landed at Bos- 
ton on the 18th of October following.? After a week’s stay 
in Boston’ he went to Portsmouth, N. H., where he had en- 
couragement; but by November 10 Sandeman and Cargill 
were back in Boston determined to go to Danbury. On 
November 19 they reached Providence, R. 1., where Andrew 
Olifant, a Scottish Glasite, then resident in that place, joined 
them.“ On the 28th they reached Newport. ‘There Sandeman 
preached in the hearing of Rey. Ezra Stiles,’ then a pastor at 
Newport, and afterwards president of Yale; and Stiles improved 
the opportunity to learn what he could of the views and meth- 
ods of these Sandemanian apostles. At Newport they em- 
barked on December 6, intending to go to Norwalk by water, 
as the quickest route to Danbury, but head winds forced the 
vessel into Stonington Harbor, and Sandeman embraced the 
opportunity to preach at Groton. About December 20 they 
were in Norwalk at last, and thence reached Danbury prob- 
ably four days before Christmas. Here they **met a kind 
reception from Mr. White and his friends,” and **tarried near 


two months.” 


rR Alexander Gordon, Dict. National Biog., L:256, following D. Mitchelson’s state- 

s Bi | Sketch of Sandeman, p. xi, says that Sandeman came by invi- 

Sa d Stiles that he was not invited, and a letter of John Glas to 

Sandeman, ¢ 1763, says: ‘“‘I can not help thinking your motion toward New 

England is from the Lord calling you by what they wrote and by inclining your heart 

rd the writers Letters in Correspondence, p. 75. The reference seems unquestion- 

ably to the letters of Judson and the Whites, already cited; but those letters, though 
warmly appreciative, contain no invitation 


rhe ship and date of sailing is given in a letter of Thomas Sandeman, Letters in Cor 


mdence, p. 80. The date of landing I take from an admirable paper by Mr. Henry 

H. Edes on the “Places of Worship of the Sandemanians in Boston,’’ published in the 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Transactions,’’ VI: 109-130 

e This and the following dates and itinerary are from Stiles’s manuscript 

dTbid., Stiles reports that Olifant had come to New England about 1740. Before mak- 
ing his home in Providence he had lived at Dedham. 

e Sandeman was 46 years old. Stiles, ibid., thus describes his appearance: ‘‘ He is of mid 
dling Stature, dark Complexion, a good Eye, uses accurate Language, but not eloquent in 

terance, has not a melodious voice, his expressions governed by Sentiment, his Dialect 
Scotch, not graceful in his Air and Address, yet has something which deforces attention, 


and this is chiefly by the Sentiments he infuses or excites in his Auditory,—generally grave 
and decent, and not a noisy speaker.” 

f Stiles’s manuscript. Ina letter of Jan. 20, 1765, they speak of having then been in Dan- 
bury *‘ thirty days.””"—Letters in Correspondence, p. 78. 
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But though Rey. Ebenezer White sympathized with Sande- 
man’s view of faith, he did not approve of his church disci 
pline,’ and therefore, though Sandeman sowed seed in Danbury 
which was not long after to ripen into a harvest, no Sandema- 
nian church sprang up there at once, as the Scotch missionary 
may have well expected. But Connecticut was considerably 
stirred. A letter from Rev. James Dana, of Wallingford, 
Conn., to Ezra Stiles, written January 18, 1765, gives a 


glimpse :? 


We don’t much expect a visit from him [Sandeman] in this county. 
Mr. Clapp ¢ suspends his judgment of him. Mr. Birdé anti-preaches him, 
Mr. Williston “ appears to be in his scheme as far as y® times will permit 
Mr. Woodhull’ resents what you wrote of him [Sandeman] to broth 
Chauncey Whittelsey. ¢ 


By the following summer, President Clap had so far made 
up his mind as to force not only the Richard Woodhul! men- 
tioned in this letter, but Rev. Ebenezer White’s son, Ebenezer 
Russell White,’ from their tutorships at Yale College on 
account of their sympathy with Sandeman’s opinions. 

Not being immediately successful, Sandeman left Danbury 
about the middle of February, 1765,’ and on the 19th or 20th 
was in New York. Thence he pushed on to Philadelphia, but 
found the prospect there discouraging, and on March 13th or 


14th was in New London, Conn., where he spent a fortnight. 
The first week in April, 1765, saw him in Providence, and 
from thence he journied to Portsmouth, reaching there on 
April 20. At Portsmouth, on May 4, 1765,/ the first Sande- 
manian church in America was formed, and though the body 

a Sandeman, Cargill, and Olifant declared their regret that though “the Scripture do 
trine of justification by grace through faith was held at Danbury, vet it was not 
attended with the proper fruits,”’ nor by ‘Christian separation to observe Christ's com 
mand of brotherly love, and the rest of the ordinances practised by the first chur ‘ 
See their letter of Jan. 20, 1765, to their Danbury friends, in D. Mitchelson, Discourses, 
xii, xiii. See also Letters in Correspondence, 97-99. 

>In possession of Yale University 

¢ Thomas Clap, President of Yale, 1739-1766. 

ad Rev. Samuel Bird, of the “‘ White Haven,”’ now “ United’’ Church in New Haven. 

¢ Rev. Noah Williston, Yale, 1757, pastor at West Haven. See Dexter, Biog. Sketches, 
ete., IT: 502-504 

fRichard Woodhull, Yale, 1752. He lived a Sandemanian, at New Haven, till his death, 
Dec. 7, 1797. See Dexter, ibid., IT: 301, 302. 

g Rev. Chauncey Whittelsey, pastor of the First Church, New Haven. 

h Yale, 1760. See Dexter, ibid., Il: 679, 680. Of him there will be further occasion to 
speak. 

i These dates are from Stiles’s manuscript 

JD. Mitchelson, Discourses, xiii, Letters in Correspondence, 99. 
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was small,“ the presence in it of one or two men of means and 
position, like Nathaniel Barrell, a merchant and member of 
the Governor’s council,” enabled it speedily to erecta meeting- 
house, which was first occupied on July 28, 1765. ' 

From Portsmouth, where he spent but a few weeks, Sande- 
man went to Boston, being in that town by May 30, 1765.4 
This visit seems to have resulted in the immediate formation 
of a church in Boston, which met at first in the house of 
Edward Foster, but by 1769,° if not earlier, had a meeting- 
house of its own. Its membership, though never large, 
speedily included a number of ** persons of high social and 
political standing.” 

It would seem to have been at an uncertain date, not far 
from the time of the formation of the Boston church, that 
Rev. Kbenezer W hite’s son, Joseph Moss W hite. gathered 
from his father’s separatist congregation at Danbury a small 
society, fully Sandemanian in practice as well as in doctrine, 
that constituted the beginning of the organized Sandemanian 
church at Danbury. 

The successful inauguration of this congregation in the town 
where Sandeman had most anticipated a following and ina 
region where his earliest and most numerous American sympa- 
thizers dwelt seems to have decided him to make it his residence. 
In May, 1766, he was still in eastern New England engaged in 
preaching at Portsmouth;’ but by September following he 


t Writing to Ezra Stiles, Sept. 7. 1766, Rev. Dr. Samuel Langdon said: “I am informed 
t16Communicants now make up this Chh They all discover a very malevolent 
Spirit, and high Enthusiasm very much like that of the hottest New Lights, however 
rigid Sandeman’s notions may seem to his readers.’’ Dexter, The Literary Diary of Ezra 
Stiles, New York, 1901, II: 171. D. Mitchelson, Discourses, xiii, says: “‘ Exactly a year 
after its erection it numbered eighteen men and nine women.” The list on which this 


nd in Letters in Correspondence, p. 99 
April 4, 1831. He wasa recruiting officer under Governor 
rland and was presented at court. He became a deacon of 


hurch in 1766, but on the outbreak of the Revolution he 
toa farm in York, Me He re prese nted York in the Massachusetts legislature. 
His brother, Colburn Barrell, was an elder of the Portsmouth church, and afterwards 
prominent in that at Boston 

¢ Stiles’s manuscript the new Edifice lately erected in Divinity Street.”’ 

tIbid. 

e Henry H. Edes, in paper cited above, pp. 114, 117, 120. 

f Henry H. Edes, ibid., 114 Mr. Edes gives a list of persons prominent in this church 
and many interesting biographical details 

y Yale, 1760. He was licensed to preach by the Fairfield East Association, on Oct. 28, 
1761. He was the first of the White family to become a Sandemanian in practice. He 
lived all his life at Danbury, and died July 10, 1822. See Dexter, Biographical Sketches, 
II: 681. 

h Letter in Correspondence, 99. 


statement is based may be fou 
b Born 1732, died at York, Me 
Shirley, and in 1760 visited En 
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was once more in Connecticut;“ and though we find him again 
at Portsmouth in November, 1766, it seems probable that he 
was established in Danbury soon after, and thenceforth made 
that place his headquarters.” Here he lived, for a time at 
least, in the house of** Asa Church, a blacksmith.”° But his 
strong sense of the obligation of loyalty to the British Crown 
rendered him unpopular in the days of political ferment in 
which his New England mission fell. Much hostile feeling 
was shown toward him, and his missionary labors met with 
many hindrances.“ In the midstof these difficulties he died, 
on April 2, 1771, in the house of a disciple, Theophilus Cham 
berlain,® at Danbury, at the comparatively early age of 53. 
Yet, in spite of Sandeman’s early death, the movement 
which he had inaugurated continued to spread slowly in 
New England. By 1771 (largely, we may conjecture, through 
Olifant’s influence) there was a small church at Providence, 
R. 1’ The next year a portion, at least, of the Danbury 


I Sa Langd t Sey er 17¢ to 
Litera Dia I i Stiles,’’] ivs bout thirty ] 
neiu g the Ch! His Hea I said, | is he | s i Ww ‘ 
bhAn put ed f Rev. Sa La lon, a thes } I 
sity, dated Nove 1s hat o N ~ 
returned to ipt hea dispu 
I r Sand in to her Wi Mare 7,17 
Correspond Other t ¥ that | va Danb 
Dee n New Hav D 769 | 
and Ja \ Ibid., 104 
fA tle Rol Sand in tol yrother Wi i 
and pr din La ( lene 2-104, giv 
him away by legal prosec n. On Februa 8 his h Asa ( 10 
keeping Bob and me a fortnight in his house.””. Church appealed to 
tat l 1 Apr Bol Sands ~ 
Rot W ! l il 
Charm or} Ry 
an i ly bat rt it 
£40 each, | an pers 
weeks a b va l i rl I t 
ng l g was Ma 
Sandeman ule a g and rous 
aga irm™m strang against persons i 
‘ 1s at aga Sand ( 
ever, they w scarcely have courage to put the senten 
el owe this fact to Prof. F. B. Dexter. Other facts regarding ‘ be 
found in a note below 
fStiles records, under date of November 17, 1771: ** There is a small Congreg* of 


Sandemanians of 3 or 4 families which meet every Ldsdy in a private 


“The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles,” I; 154 


house Dexter 
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congregation removed to New Haven.” where they, with ear 
lier sympathizers and new converts, formed a compact little 
group, including several men of position and education. Of 
this church two Yale graduates—Titus Smith, of the class 
of 1764, and Theophilus Chamberlain,’ of 1765—were ‘*eld- 
ers; and within the next five years its membership included 
three other sons of Yale—Daniel Humphreys’ and Joseph 
Pyncheon,? of the class of 1757, and Richard Woodhull, of 
1752.° 

In 1774 the Danbury Sandemanian Church received a great 
increase of strength by the formal adhesion to full Sandeman 
ianism of Rev. Ebenezer Russell White, Yale, 1760:/ who, since 
1768, had been colleague pastor with his father, Rev. Ebenezer 


W. Barber, *‘Conn. Historical Collections,’’ 369. Stiles’s manuscript records, unde 
September 1 1772 rhere are about a Dozen Sandemanian Families settled 
t Sprir ind adds, a little later Mr. Chamberlain, Elder of the Sandemanian 


Chh in New Haven (Mr. Smith is another Elder), told me they had but Twelve Brethren 


Elders in led) and one Siste1 
»bThrough the kindness of Prof, F. B. Dexter, of Yale, I am able to give the following 
ritus Smith, 1734-1807, was highly esteemed at college, and after graduation went 
Wheelock’s school at Lebanon to fit himself for missionary labor among the Indians 
In this study and preparation Theophilus Chamberlain, 1737-1824, accompanied him 


rdained together on April 24, 1765, before Chamberlain's graduation, and in 


of 1765 went to the Six Nationsin central New York. Smith returned to 
New England that year. Between 1768 and 1771 he settled at Danbury, and about this 
time became a Sandemanian At the lovalist exodus, at the close of the Revolution 


he went to Halifax, where, or at Preston, close by, he resided till his death. Chamber 
lain had a picturesque career. Sprung from very humble circumstances, he served in 


the old French war, was imprisoned at Montreal and Quebec, and on his return settled 


down till his ambition was suddenly aroused to obtain an education After ordination 
isa idy described, he served as a missionary till July, 1767, when he resigned, having 
been converted to Sandemanianism by reading one of Sandeman’s books. In 1768 he 


ston, but in February, 1769, he removed to Danbury and enjoyed 
the warm friendship of Sandeman. He removed to Halifax at the close of the Revolution 


where he became a magistrate and a man of position, and resided till his death at 


Daniel Humphreys was born at Derby, Conn., May 18, 1740. After graduating, he 
tudied law and was admitted to the New Haven bar. In April, 1769, he owned himself 
a Sandemanian at much personal cost. In 1774 he went to Portsmouth, but in Novem 
ber, 1776, he opened a school in New Haven. He had trouble on account of his Tory 
principles, but after the Revolution settled at Portsmouth, where he won distinction at 
the bar, and from 1804 to his death was United States district attorney for New Hamp 
shire He was a faithful Sandemanian and an excellent man. More will be said of him 
ater in this paper. He died September 30, 1827. See Dexter, Biog. Sketches of the Grad 
uates of Yale, Il; 471-474 

iJoseph Pyncheon was born October 30, 1737. Lived at Guilford after graduation and 
represented the town in the legislature in 1766-1769. Became a Sandemanian in 1771 
rory in the Revolution. Had toseek British protection, and went to Nova Scotia in 1781, 
but returned to Guilford in 1785, and died there November 23, 1794. See Dexter, Ibid, 
II; 488, 489 

esee ante, note. 

f Ebenezer Russell White was born at Danbury, December 22, 1743. From 1762 to his 
dismissal for Sandemanian views, in 1765, he wasatutorat Yale. In July, 1774, he be 


came fully a Sandemanian, was a respected citizen of Danbury, held the office of post 


Prestot 
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White, over the ** New Danbury Church.” which has already 
been described as Sandemanian in its view of faith, but not in 
its practices. With White a considerable number of the church 
of his recent pastorate joined the Sandemanian body,“ and 
sympathizers now, or soon after, organized churches in the 
adjacent towns of Bethel and Newtown.’ 

But the Revolutionary war proved a period of great dis 
tress for the Sandemanians. Convinced for the most part, 
like’ Sandeman himself, that obedience to the King was a 
Christian duty, the struggle entailed on many of them much 
sacrifice,” and on the body as a whole much popular condem 
nation. The seeds planted in a number of fields, it is prob- 
able, were destroyed, Yet the dispersion caused by that 
struggle gave birth to two Sandemanian churches at least. 


master for ding, in 1808, and died May 4, 1825. See Dexter, Biograp! 


Sketches, II, 679, 680 


Through the kind Miss Maria \ of Danbury, I grandaug 
I have been permitted to us | account his Da 
Sandemanian Church, w n 814, ISIS 1 1824 I r ud i 
this paper 

a Writing in 1818, White says son 1768 or 1769 I was induced to become a 
fellow-clergyman with my Father and was ordained as a Colleg ! 
New Danbury Church and Societ In this situation I continued until July 1774, when I 
was compelled to come out from among them and be separate, with a dozen or two1 
as we could not consider our former sociates as walking in the ‘Obedience of Fait! 


sat Newtown and Bethe 


+ White, ibid., speaks of “ ye neighboring ¢ 
The following curious act of the Connecticut legislature, passed 
some reason Was not ] be f 
Records of the State of Connect " 
“Whereas it appears to this Assembly that Daniel Humphrys, Titus Smith, Richard 
Woodhull, Joseph Pyncheon, Tl 


Richmond, disciples of the late Robert 
the opinion that they owe ¢ eriance iN g of Great Br t ‘ ire 
bound in conscience to yield obed sauthority, and have sig 1 ti sire 
if they may not continue at New Haver rem to some plac l lom f 
said King 

* Resolved by this Assemt That the said persons and eacl tl may be a erty 
to continue in this State upon giving their parole of hor tt \W t ing 
injurious to this State the I Ss An ore ; re dor 
assistance to the British officers or forces at war with this or the { 1 States, or 
if they decline giving such paro vith their families, } t dg Is, ay 
and provisions sufficient for their passage, may remove to any place subject to the gov 
ernment of the King of Great Britain, or to New York, now occupied | said King’s 
troops Except the daughter of the said Richard Woodhul who is heiress to a consider 
able real estate in said New Haven descended to her from her ther deceased, who 

she nd her estate shall be under the care and 


shall not be removed therefron 


guardianship of William Greenough, Esq., of said New Haven, during her minority.’ 


Several at least of those mentioned declined to give their parole, and Stiles records, 
under date of November 10, 1777, in his Literary Diary, 
imprisoned in N. Haven for their Declara in 


II, 228: “I saw some f the 


Sandemanian Brethren who were lately 
America They are embarkg for L. Isld Long Island) 


Favor of the King & agt 
For a list of Sandemanian Tories at Boston, see Mr. Edes’s paper already cited 


p. 120 
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One of these had a brief history at York, Me. A more per- 
manent body was that established by Sandemanian loyalists 
on their exodus to Nova Scotia, known from its headquarters 
at that of Halifax.” During the Revolution Sandemanian 
missionary activity established a church at Taunton, Mass. ,' 
but for the Sandemanian communion generally that contest 
was a sadly wasting experience. 

No further organization of Sandemanian congregations is 
known to the writer, save that there seems to have been a 
church in Newark, N. J.. in 1844, which was not apparently 
in existence in L824. The churches in active life in 1798 
were those of Danbury, Portsmouth, Boston, Taunton, and 
Halifax.’ and all of these, with the possible exception of that of 


\ | | I | 1 1 Ha ix, May 1 

( 1, KS th time 
( I \ ord s recent, 

l < pos t N I d to York, at the begin 
| ~ pres 1 at York, how 

Foster's tter ‘ ted, s vs that t t Sandemanians in Halifax were 

M I nd three women 

vho * * * wereoft hurch in Bostor they were not then fully organized into a 
t White's 1 . pt, mentioned above ws tl the were a hurch”’ 

“4 

Fost s tter bove ted, 1 kes mention of the spread of Sandemanianism at Taun 
winter L7S1-S82, t " t seems probable that the Taunton church was not 

vy organized t Dat Brewer, an elder of the church at Newtown, removed to Taun 
178 See S. H. Emer The Ministr f Taunton, 1, 241: I, 121 In 1788 the Taun 
Sandema ns} bered \ letter fron R William Db. Fox, of Taunton, to 

Re Edward ¢ Porter, dated il 1, ISV2, states 1 t the members comprised some 

| 

‘The church at N Have $s practica destroyed by the Revolution, though San 

‘ " rtair t the death of Richard Woodhull in 
17 Foster I the ette! i Ma ] 1782 ibove cited speaks of hit is i brother of 
leserved eh estimation Though that letter shows the Providence church alive in 
1782. and it ding three * * * who were of the church in Boston lam unable to 
discover that it survi' Reve tion long lwo, at least, of its members removed to 
\rauntor Foster tters ann vlimpses of the state of New England Sandemanian 
spring 78 Danbur s atown in the « ny of Connecticut. * * * 


The church there has two elders, Ebenezer Russell White and Mr. Jackson In Septem 


ber last it consisted t men and four wome! nd several have since joined them, 
¢ ¢ © Newtor * * * eonsisted of eleven men and five women, and several have 
. i Portsmouth [has] now only six persons of our profession 

* * Boston vhet I ha seen twenty-six church members coming together in one 

“ } ns re ning in that town who were of the church there 

His references to Pt ick e and Taunton have already been cited 

I inferthe existence of this chur from a letter by Theodore Barrell to Abigail Barrell, 
lated August 29, 18H, former yned by Rev. Edward G. Porter, and kindly loaned to 
1 by his sister White’s manuscript of 1824, in speaking of the Sandemanians that he 
then k Ww, Says rt i ngregation at Newark rhree Sandemanian believers at 


least are now living in New Jersey 


f Gathered from White’s manuscript 
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Portsmouth, were still alive in 1824.¢ But the church at Dan- 
bury was soon after their only survivor. That at Taunton is 
thought to have continued till ** about 1835 or a little later.”’ 
The Boston church is believed to have ended with the death of 
Alford Butler, in 1828.° Thatof Portsmouth hardly survived 
the death of Daniel Humphreys, in 1827, if it was then in 
existence. Of the end of the church at Halifax the writer is 
ignorant. By 1830 the Sandemanian movement in America 
had spent whatever feeble force it had ever possessed. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the almost complete col 
lapse of a movement which, in spite of its crude theory of 
faith and its extreme literalism of practice, was based on a 
sincere and self-sacrificing desire to do the will of God, and 
enlisted men of education and character among its adherents, 
may be gained from a brief outline of the experiences of the 
Danbury church, chiefly during the first half century of its 
existence. We are permitted to follow its story in the nar- 
rative of Ebenezer Russell White. From the relatively great 
accession in 1774 its life for some years was one of peace.” 
But the first considerable breach grew out of the interpreta 
tion of the scriptural injunction, ** Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.” At first it was construed strictly by 
the Danbury church as it had been taught by Sandeman: 

Whenever any of y® brethren proposed to lay by their earnings to 
buy land & increase their property it was looked upon as an evidence of 
that covetousness which is Idolatry. * * * It was universally under- 
stood & practised that if by our industry in business, we had more than 
was necessary for y® support of ourselves and families, that Surpluss must 
be given to v® Poor 

But trouble came soon after Oliver Burr removed from 
Newtown to Danbury’ and proved a prosperous merchant. 
By 1788 “he proposed to buy a Home Lot & build a home 
upon it, even although he could at all times be furnished with 
a comfortable hired house.” The church at first deemed the 

t White omits Portsmouth in his enumeration of 1824, but the church there can hardly 
have died before the demise of its vigorous and self-sacrificing leader, Daniel Humphreys, 
unless he continued, as he certainly was at one time, excommunicate from its fellowship 
for reasons wholly creditable to him, that will later be mentioned. It may be that the 
Portsmouth church died for lack of him. Uuorganized Sandemanian believers were to 
be found in the neighborhood of Portsmouth till within a few years of the present time 
Mr. Fox's letter, already cited 

eSee Mr. Edes’s paper, already cited, p. 119. In 1817 the Boston church numbered 


only six 
‘From this point on I follow White's manuscript. 


¢ He removed in 1783. 
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purchase wrong, but gradually a majority was won over 
to Burr’s way of thinking, including White himself, and the 
house was built. Benjamin Hoyt, an elder of the church, and 
Joshua Benedict, one of its deacons, remonstrated ** against 
this conduct as forbidden by the holy Scriptures;” and, as 
church action and belief according to Sandemanian principles 
must be unanimous, they were excommunicated. 

This was a pretty radical departure from Sandeman’s teach 
ing, and **several of the brethren in Boston & Taunton” pro 
tested against the action of the Danbury majority . A council 
was called of representatives from all y® Churches,” which 
gathered at Taunton in February, 1789, and included dele 
gates from Danbury, Newtown, Taunton, Boston, and Ports 
mouth, The Danbury view was approved after protracted 
discussion, and under this new interpretation Daniel ** Hum 
phreys of Portsmouth bought a large house there, & furnished 
one spacious room in it with new & costly furniture.” But 
nearly four years later the suicide of Isaac Winslow,” a prom 
inent member of the Boston church, madeadeep impression on 
the small Sandemanian body. To many at Boston and Ports 
mouth it seemed a divine call to repentance. Daniel Hum 
phreys * sold his house & costly furniture * * * discharged 
his debts & distributed to y° poor.” But some of his fellow 
members at Portsmouth not only opposed his action, but rep 
resented him to the Danbury church as insane. In March, 
1793, delegates of the churches at Danbury and Boston, with a 
Sandemanian brother resident at New Haven,’ met with the 
Portsmouth church and Humphreys was excommunicated. 
The Danbury church had grown to a membership of ** 60 or 
70,” but it was much divided in spirit; among other points 
on the question, ** Whether we must all be of one mind 
about every article of present sin & duty?” The neighboring 
churches of Bethel and Newtown labored with the Danbury 
church, and not without results. Hoyt and Benedict were 
restored to membership and to their former offices. Many 
now returned to the original view of the sinfulness of laying 
up treasure on earth. Several repented of their ** covetous- 
ness” and labored with those who had bought lands or built 
houses with their savings, butin vain. Mr. White and others 


a Mr, Edes, in the paper already cited, p. 130, says that his death was ascribed to reli- 


gious melancholia 
5Gturges Burr. 
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felt ** therefore compelled to separate ourselves from such a 
corrupt society,” in March, 1798, and to renew their fellow 
ship with those who had remained true to strict opinions at 
Portsmouth, Boston, and Taunton. 

Their separation soon led Mr. White and his friends to 
further modifications of view. They now looked upon their 
former baptism as ** into anti-Christ,” though still holding, 
like all early Sandemanians, to infant baptism. They felt that 
a repentant brother should be restored, if necessary, more 
than the single time permitted by early Sandemanian prac 
tice. And they now considered ‘that an Elder or Deacon 
upon y* death of their Wives may marry again, & yet be y' 
husband of one Wife.” 

But the question of baptism once started, it is not surpris 
ing that its discussion went further, and Mr. White records 
that: 

In 1817 we were called to a new trial by the secession of Levi Osborn & 
his wife & Mr. Wildman & his wife, who then went out from us very 
unexpected |) They could no longer walk with us as brethren, because 
we held to the discipleship & baptism of the infants of a believing Parent 
These, and other persons who have since joined with them, deny this, & 
insist upon it that the One Baptism belongs to those only who are able to 
make the good Profession 

The separation led by these four dissenters had a somewhat 
fruitful history. Believing ** that sects were sinful” and also 
**that all creeds of human formation should be rejected,” they 
learned **that a small band of Christians in New York City 
conformed to these views.” Osborn therefore sought them 
out in 1817, and was immersed by Henry Errett at New York. 
On his return to Danbury, Osborn administered the rite of 
baptism in the same form to his wife and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wildman. Knownas the **Osbornites” for some years, they 
trace a continuous existence to the present, and are reckoned 
one of the earliest of the churches of the Disciples of Christ, 


usually known as “Christians” or Campbellites.“ Of this 
aUz Wildman. The question arose regarding Wildman’s infant daught 
+The Disciples of Christ, by Rev. E. J. Teagarden, in Bailey Histor ant 
New York, 1896, 314 
¢ Ibid 
d Alexander Campbell's indebtedness to the Sandemanians has been oftet SS 
Undoubtedly a good many features of the ‘‘ Christian ’’ churches are similar to those of 


the Sandemanians. But there are wide differences—on baptism, to mention a single o1 
Campbell was familiar with Sandeman’s discussion of faith, and his own definition ap 


proached it; but he vigorously repudiated any dependence upon Sandeman, and 
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Danbury church Osborn was the presiding ofticer till his death, 
in 1851. It has steadily grown and has long been a positive 
force in the Danbury community. 

Ebenezer Russell White and his associates, in the separation 
of March, 1798, being thus abandoned by their companions in 
that separation, Osborn and Wildman, continued in independ 
ence both of the original Sandemanian body from which they 
had come out and of the **Osbornites.” and were known till 
after White’s death, in 1825, as ** White’s Church.” Deprived 
of bis leadership, the little congregation, composed ** mostly 


of old ladies.” ‘gradually faded out.” and has long since 
ceased to exist. 

As for the main Sandemanian community at Danbury, it 
survived these successive shocks and schisms, but with steadily 
diminishing vitality. Its members were respected in the com 
munity, but it did not grow. Fora number of years, till his 
death in 1857, the leader was ** Elder” Nathaniel Bishop.’ 
Diminishing numbers compelled the abandonment of that plu 
rality of ** elders” on which Sandeman had insisted; but from 
the death of Mr. Bishop to his own decease, in 188, the elder 
ship was held by William B. Ely. On his demise the head- 
ship of the fast-waning Danbury flock fell to his daughter, 
Miss Lucy Ely, in whose house—the ** fellowship house” 
which had once belonged to Levi Osborn, the few members 
met every Sunday morning till she, too, passed away on Decem 
ber 3, 1899. With the flight of time certain of the earlier 
customs were abandoned. The kiss of charity was omitted 
some years ago. But till Miss Ely’s death the members met 
regularly to read the Scriptures, though more formal services 
were discontinued about 1890.0 The church building, for 
which the meager congregation had no further use, was sold 
and converted into a stable in the year last mentioned;” and 


seems to have taught that heart-felt trust isan important element in true faith toa degree 
which Sandeman would not have approved. On these matters see Richardsor Men 
irs of Alexander Campbell,’’ Philadelphia, 1868, I: 177, 178, 422; II: 132 
t Letter of Miss Maria White Averill, dated December 15, 1901 
These facts are gathered from Bailey, History of Danbury,’ and from correspondence 
¢« Letters of Miss Maria White Averill, dated December 3 and December 13, 1901 * The 


meetings proper were suspended about 1890, though until Miss Ely’s death those few old 
ladies met with her every Sunday morning in the *‘ Fellowship House’ (her home just 
torn down) to read the Scriptures together, but they did not call it a regular meeting, as 
there was no man to expound to them.” 

iGeorge W. Hallock The Sandemanians n “New England Magazine for Apri 


1806, 241 
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in the closing months of 1901 the ** fellowship house,” where 
the latest love feasts have been held, was torn down. The 
Danbury Sandemanian church seems but the flickering of a 
burned-out candle; yet it is not quite extinguished, for it still 
numbers three aged women, who have been long of its mem 
bership, and within a year past a fourth member,“ a man well 
advanced in years, has been added to the pathetic group that 
represents all that remains on New England soil of a move 
ment which, however narrow, uncharitable, and impracticable, 
attracted earnest, educated, and devoted men a century and a 
third ago as being a revival of primitive Christianity and a 
faithful illustration of obedience to Biblical precepts. Though 
in attempting to observe the letter it lost much of the spirit 
which alone gives life, one can but feel a measure of regret 
that so much self-sacrificing effort has come to no more wor 


thy or enduring fruitage. 


1 Miss Averill’s letter of December 3, 1901 
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JAMES MADISON AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.“ 


The first public service performed by James Madison was in 
that remarkable Virginia convention which adopted the dec- 
laration of rights and the first written constitution of a free 
State. He was known to few of his colleagues and to those 
few merely as a promising young scholar, who had shown 
activity in the Revolutionary cause in his county. He was 25 
vears of age, small of stature, without attractiveness of coun- 
tenance, with rustic manners, and was mastered by a shrinking 
nodesty. In the informality of private conversation, how- 
‘ver, he showed that he had an extraordinary knowledge of 
the science of government. and that he could, as one of his 
fellow-delegates expressed it, ** throw out in social discourse 
iewels which the artifice of a barren mind would have treas- 
ured up for gaudy occasions.” His bearing was marked by 
the unavoidable pedantry of a young man fresh from his 
studies, and these studies had in the years immediately preced- 
ing the convention been of a serious religious cast. In 1772 
he completed at Princeton the post-graduate course, which was 
devoted chiefly to ecclesiastical subjects. His most intimate 
friends at college were men who became clergymen, or studied 
to become clergymen. They included Caleb Wallace, who 
began life asa Presbyterian minister and afterwards became a 
lawyer and judge of the supreme court of Kentucky; Samuel 
Stanhope Smith. also a Presby terian diy ine, the first president 
of Hampden-Sidney College, in Virginia, and Witherspoon's 


successor as president of Princeton; his brother, Rey. John 


W sof Madison (Hunt The Works of Madison (Congressional 
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Blair Smith, who succeeded to the presidency of Hampden 
Sidney, and William Bradford, who studied divinity, but chose 
a lawyer's career, and rose finally to be Attorney-General of 
the United States. 

The interval between Madison's graduation from Princeton 
and his entering public life he spent in further religious 
research, a record of which remains in many letters on reli 
IOUS topics and in his elaborate notes on the Acts of the 
Apostles. When he stood for election to the tirst Virginia 
assembly, in Li, the voters declared he looked more like a 
Methodist preacher than a budding statesman, and there is 
hardly room for doubt that he did early in manhood seriously 
test his adaptability for a clergyman’s career. 

The Virginia convention of L776 was composed chiefly of 
men of mature years and established reputation, and Madison 
took no part in the proceedings except to offer one amend 
ment to the first draft of the Declaration of Rights. As 
George Mason drew the declaration up it contained the follow 
ing section on the subject of religious liberty : 


Phat religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the al 
ner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force or violence: and, therefore, that all men should enjoy the fullest 
toleration in the exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience. 
unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate, unless under color of re 
ligion any man disturb the peace, the happiness, or safety of society, and 
that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian forbearanc 


and charity toward each other 

Almost alone in this assemblage of wise men Madison saw 
the fundamental error contained in these words. According 
to his belief there could properly be no recognition of reli 
gious rights yy tolerance: no man could properly be vranted 
permission to worship Ciod according to the dictates of his 
conscience, for this was every man’s right. Moreover, the 
clause might easily be so twisted as to oppress religious sects 
under the excuse that they disturbed **the peace, the happi 
ness, or safety of society Ai 

Therefore he offered as an amendment this substitute: 

rhat religion, or the duty we owe our Creator, and the manner of dis 
charging it, being under the direction of reason and conviction only, not 
of violence or compulsion, all men are equally entitled to the full and fre¢ 


exercise of it, according to the dictates of conscience; and therefore that 


ought on account of religion to be invested with 


no man or class of men 
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, hor subjected to any penalties or dis 
es, unless under ¢ r of religion the preservation of equal liberty 


the steric I the State tx manifestly endangered 


If this section had been accepted in the form in which it was 
presented, future legislation on the subject of religion would 
have been estopped and the history of the struggle for reli 
vious freedom in Virginia would have ended here. Mason 
adopted so much of the amendment as eliminated the use of 
the word tolerance, and the clause came forth: 

Phat re ion, or the duty we owe to our Creator, and the manner of dis 
can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 

lence, and therefore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of conscience; and that it is the mutual 


duty of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity toward each 


The man who thus endeavored to sever at one first blow all 
connection between religion and the temporal power was him- 
self an Episcopalian, although he was never a communicant in 
that or any other church. All his family surroundings were 
strongly Episcopalian. He was baptised in that church, his 
mother was a pious communicant, his father was an active ves- 
tryman, his cousin and friend, who bore the same name as him 
self, James Madison, of William and Mary, became the first 
Episcopal bishop of Virginia; his tutor before he went to 
Princeton, Thomas Martin, was rector of St. Thomas parish. 

But at the time of the Revolution the Episcopal Church in 
Virginia was sunk in iniquity by the bad character of many of 
the clergy, and the dissenting sects were increasing in number 
and Importance. 

These sects had no legal right of existence, and especially 


in that part of Virginia where Madison lived they suffered 
persecution, \n incident in his youth which made a deep 
impression on him was his standing with his father outside 
the jail in the village of Orange and listening to several Bap- 
tists preach from the window of the cell in which they were 
contined because of their religious opinions. 

Madison's mental temper was neither radical nor warm, but 
his hatred for religious intolerance stirred him more nearly 
to passion than any other feeling he ever manifested. ** That 
diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution,” he wrote 
two years before the Virginia convention, ** rages among us. 


ther 
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| have neither patience to hear, talk, or think of 
anything relative to this matter; for 1 have squabbled and 
scolded, abused and ridiculed so long about it to little pur 
pose that 1 am without common patience.” But his proposed 
amendment to the Bill of Rights, was in reality too radical for 
the time and jumped beyond the ideas of the leaders of 
thought in Virginia who were not yet prepared to follow him 
in saying that state interference in behalf of religion should 
be forever barred, 

Kight years had elapsed since Madison’s first service in the 
State legislature, when he became a member of the house of 
delegates in 1784. He was now a national character, certain 
of himself, and certain that when he spoke men would listen. 
He found in the assembly an inclination to yield to the senti 
ment throughout the State, which clamored by numerous peti 
tions for legislation to insure a better prov ision for the clergy 
and their churches. The people had become careless of 
religious observances. The war had pr xluced disordered con 
ditions of society, and bad financial legislation had encouraged 
dishonest inclinations. It was argued that compulsory sup 
port of the churches would encourage church attendance and 
mitigate the existing immorality. It was Patrick Henry who 
brought in the bill for levying a tax for the support of teach 
ers of the Christian religion, and many of the foremost men 
in the State approved of it, among them being George Wash 
ington, John Marshall, Spencer Roane, Philip Barbour, and 
Richard Henry Lee. Lee wrote to Madison from Trenton, 
where he was attending the sessions of Congress, November 
26, 1784, that he considered the bill necessary because destruc 
tion of religion was being accomplished for want of a legal 
obligation to contribute to its support. Undoubtedly if the 
bill had come to a vote at this session of the assembly it would 
have passed by an overwhelming majority. The utmost con 
cession that the opponents of the measure could secure was 
an agreement to postpone action upon it till the next session, 
in order that in the meantime the sense of the people might 
be taken. There was every reason to believe that they 
wished the bill to pass. The clergy favored it because they 


would profit by it, and the laity could see no harm in agreeing 
to a small tax for an apparently innocent purpose. If it had 
heen left to Madison, there would have been no petitioning 
against the bill, for he believed the best policy to pursue was 
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to preserve silence. But the two brothers, George and Wil- 
son Cary Nicholas, who were active adherents of» Madison's 
party, disagreed with him, and represented to him that the 
petitions for the bill, which would certainly be circulated, 
ought to be met by a remonstrance against it. At their 
insistance, therefore, he drew up a Memorial and Remon 
strance to the Honorable the General Assembly of the Common 
wealth of Virginia. It was printed by the Phoenix Press in 
Alexandria in the form of a broadside, with space at the bot 
tom for signatures, and the Nicholases sent it to their lieuten 
ants in every corner of the State. It repeated and amplified 
the arguments against the bill which Madison had made in 
the assembly; but whereas his speech reached only the few 
scores of men who heard it, the printed remonstrance reached 
thousands who read jt, and thousands signed it. There are 
few instances recorded where the tide of public opinion has 
heen so completely turned by a single document as it was in 
this instance by Madison’s remonstrance. When the assem- 
bly met again in the autumn of 1785 the copies of the me- 
morial with signatures attached buried the bill out of sight, 
and no effort was made to resurrect it. On the contrary, an 
opposite sentiment had been awakened and Madison seized 
upon it and completed his victory by introducing and carry- 
ing to a successful passage Jefferson's famous religious liberty 
bill, which had lain dormant since 1779. 

The arguments which Madison used to defeat the assess- 
ment bill were the arguments of a Christian. The question 
before the people was, he said, not whether religion was 
necessary to the welfare of mankind, but whether the estab- 
lishment of religion asa part of the civil administration of the 
State was necessary to religion itself. The natural propensity 
of mankind was toward religion, but history showed that 
religion was corrupted by compulsory state establishment. 
The bill dishonored Christianity, which flourished without 
the assistance of human laws and in spite of opposition from 
them. No human policy had invented religion; it was, in 
fact, superhuman. ‘To compel support of it by law would be 
tantamount to a confession that it could not stand on its own 
merits. ‘* Pride and indolence in the clergy, ignorance and 
servility in the laity, in both superstition, bigotry, and per- 
secution,” had, he said, always followed church establishment. 
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Yet the act for religious freedom which was now passed 
would have been redundant legislation had Madison's amend 
ment to the Virginia bill of rights, offered nine years before, 
heen incorporated into the fundamental law of the State, for 
the gist of the amendment was that **no man or class of men 
ought, on account of religion, to be invested with peculiar 
emoluments or privileges,” and Jefferson's law said hardly 
more than this. 

The active and intimate cooperation in public life of Jetfer 
son and Madison did not begin until the Constitution of the 
United States had yone into effect, but the brilliant flashing’ 
of Jefferson's mind has blinded the eyes of many historical 
writers to the steadier and more enduring illuminations of 
Madison, and they often attribute to Jefferson a far greater 
influence over Madison than he really possessed. Certainly 
he exercised no influence in Madison's efforts for religious 
freedom, for the two did not meet until after the Bill of Rights 
was adopted, and Jefferson was in Paris when Madison's re 
monstrance was written. The same exaggerated notion of 
Jefferson’s mastery has caused agnostics to claim that Madi 
son’s personal views on religion were the same as theirs: but 
these views were formed before he knew Jefferson, and his 
was nota changeable nature. “The specious arguments of 
infidels.” he wrote on one oceasion, *“*have established the 
faith of inquiring Christians.” He believed, however, in the 
untrammeled existence of religious sects and was fond of 
quoting Voltaire’s aphorism: “If one religion only were 
allowed in England, the Government would possibly become 
arbitrary; if there were two, the people would cut each other's 
throats; but as there are such a multitude, they all live happy 
and in peace.” *‘*Ina free government,” Madison added, ** the 
security for civil rights must be the same as that for religious 
rights; it consists in the one case in the multiplicity of inter 
ests and in the other in the multiplicity of sects.” 

So free from religious bias was he that in 1790 it was 
rumored he had become a Methodist, but Edmund Randolph, 
who knew him intimately, wrote of him as ** the patron of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” From the time of the Revo 
lution until 1833, when the church now standing in the village 
of Orange was erected, St. Thomas parish had no rector; but 
Madison attended the services, which were irregularly held, 
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usually in the court-house, and always invited the visiting 
clergyman to his house. 

His religious sympathies extended even to the Jews, who 
held him in high regard. After his retirement from the Pres 


ilency one wrote to him from New York (May 6, 1818): 


I ought not to conceal from you that it affords me sincere pleasure to 
have an opportunity of saying that to your efforts and those of your illus 
trious colleagues in the convention the Jews in the United States owe 
many of the blessings which thev now enjoy, and the benefit of this lib 
eral and just example has been felt very generally abroad and has created 
a sincere attachment toward this country on the part of foreign Jews 

It is not in the state papers of a President that we expect 
to find religious expressions of real interest. Washington 
set the example in his inaugural address of invoking Divine 
favors upon the Government, and Adams and Jefferson decor 
ously followed the precedent. Madison, too, fulfilled this 
obligation to the religious sentiment of the country, but on 
two occasions he allowed himself to make allusions to the 
struggle for religious liberty in which he had played the chief 
part twenty-five years before he became President. In his 
fifth annual message, after expressing gratitude for the pre 
vailing tranquillity and prosperity, he added, **and, above all, 
for the light of Divine truth and the protection of every man’s 
conscience in the enjoyment of it;” and in his last message he 
said the people ** should be thankful for a government which 
watches over the purity of elections, the freedom of speech 
and of the press, the trial by jury, and the equal interdicts 
against encroachments and compacts between religion and the 


state.” 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ERASMUS LETTERS. 


By Prof. Emerton 


In the introduction to my Life of Erasmus“ I ventured to 
Suy, in speaking of the letters, ** their chronology is hopelessly 
confused.” [I was aware that some attempts had been made 
to straight n out the tangled thread of their sequence, but 
with the time then at command it was impossible to do more 
than glance somewhat hastily at the method employed and to 
test these attempts at a few critical points. The most impor- 
tant and then the most recent essays in Erasmian chronology 
were those of Dr. Arthur Richter, an assistant in the Dresden 
library, in LS#1.? and of Dr. Max Reich in 1896.° Richter 
examined the letters down to Erasmus’s return from Italy to 
England in 1509, and Reich those from 1509 to the outbreak 
of the Protestant Reformation in 1518. These German 
attempts had naturally begun to be quoted as the final word 
on an exceedingly intricate subject into which few persons 
would care to go on their own account, and I was awaiting 
the leisure to look a little more carefully into their principles 
and method to see if perhaps I might be led to modify in 
sole degree the impression of hopelessness as to the result, 
when there appeared quite unheralded a new contribution to 
the problem. 

Only a few weeks ago Mr. Francis Morgan Nichols, an 
English scholar, best known by his edition in 1865 of Brit 
ton’s Treatise on English Law, published a volume of trans 
lations from the early letters of Erasmus covering the same 
pe riod as the study of Richter, i. e., to the vear Lo0%. The 


Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, by Ephraim Emerton: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y 
Richter, Arthur; Erasmus-Studien Inaugural-Dissertation, Dresden, 1891 
Max: Erasmus von Rotterdam: Untersuchungen zu seinem Briefwechsel und 
I ! det i “i Is Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fir Gesehiehte und Kur 
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translations were preceded by a careful account of the previ 
ous editions and a chronological register including the cor 
respondence to 1517. They were accompanied also by a 
running commentary, the main purpose of which was stated 
to be to confirm the chronological arrangement. The editor 
gave us reason to expect a second volume of translations in a 
not distant future. The appearance of this new work led 
naturally first to comparison of results with those of Richter, 
and the present paper does not go beyond this comparison at 
a few of the more important points. 

To understand the difficulty of the undertaking, one must 
have some idea of the state of the material. It is a familiar 
fact that in the Renaissance period a letter from a literary 
authority, even from a literary aspirant, was thought of as 
something more than a mere message from one person to 
another. It was a piece of literature, subject to certain more 
or less well-defined rules of composition and to be treasured 
as a precious possession. One would, then, suppose that it 
would have been the first care of writers, collectors, and pub 
lishers of epistles to see to it that they were so arranged as to 
show the meaning of their contents and their own proper 
sequence in time. That this was not the case is probably due 
to this very preponderance of the literary over the practical 
interest. The more one deals with the letters of Erasmus, 
for example, the more is this impressed upon one. True, 
Erasmus generally had something to say, but in saying it he 
must needs wrap it in a maze of language. Often this decora 
tion is of far more interest than the main purpose of the letter, 
just as in the works of his great artist contemporaries the 
decorative detail is often more important than the conven 
tional subject of the painting. The result was a surprising 
indifference to chronological arrangement. Erasmus himself 
collected and published many of his letters, but he frankly 
confesses that he changed them in view of a variety of con 
siderations and that he added dates many years after they 
were written. Later editors proceeded with the same reck- 
lessness, though observing in the main the order followed by 


Erasmus. 
The culmination was reached in the great edition of Le Clere 
in 1703-1706. This editor states with great clearness the 


difficulty of his task. He proposes to give the true chrono- 
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logical sequence and thus, at least as far as intentions go, is 
an improvement on his predecessors; but he complicates the 
matter by presenting a twofold chronological series. In his 
first part he gives some 1,300 letters, apparently in a rude 
chronological order, but almost entirely without critical sift- 
ing. Inthe second he prints about 500, again attempting a 
chronological arrangement, though these letters cover the 
same period as the former series and include 130 to which he 
does not venture to assign any dates at all. An enormous 
index of inconceivable futility, covering 180 folio pages, 
rather increases than lessens the difficulty of utilizing this 
extraordinary jumble. In fact, this monumental edition suf- 
fers, like the letters themselves, from the overprominence of 
the rhetorical point of view. It is, however, the basis on 
whieh all work upon the Epistles must chiefly rest. Its one 
merit is that it brought together into one publication all let- 
ters by and to Erasmus obtainable at the time, and the num- 
her of such letters brought to light since is not very large. 

In attempting to fix the chronological sequence, the aim 
must of course be to determine-certain fixed points, and then 
to test other indications as far as possible by their agreement 
with these. QOne’s first instinct would be to try the allusions 
in the letters by their agreement with the known facts of the 
writer's life; but in the case of Erasmus almost everything we 
think we know about his life comes from the letters. Weare 
therefore at the outset started ona circle of arguments from 
which we can never quite escape. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this difficulty is seen in the attempts to fix the birth 
vear of Erasmus, an inquiry which Mr. Nichols describes as 
**not very important,” but which is certainly of very consid- 
erable interest, since almost all Erasmus’s attempts to date 
events are expressed in terms of his ownage. Dr. Richter 
devotes to this question an elaborate appendix, which Mr. 
Nichols has made the basis of his own inquiry and the result 
of which, as setting the birth year at 1466, he accepts. Our 
concern is rather with the method employed than with the 
actual value of the result. 

In examining the evidence for the vear of birth we have 
really but two fixed points—the day of the month, October 28, 
and the day of death, July 12, 1536. Let us for a moment 
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follow the tracks of Dr. Richter and notice first his evidence 
from contemporary sources, Of these he cites nine, but one 
is a letter of Erasmus himself merely quoted by a contempo 
rary. Anotherisastatement of Theodore Beza written forty 

four years after Erasmus’s death, and hence, as Dr. Richter 
admits, *“‘no longer strictly contemporaneous.” Of the 
remaining seven, one is a birthday poem inscribed to Erasmus 
in January or February, 1517, and enumerating his writings. 
The poet speaks of Erasmus as burning the midnight oil 
over his Hebrew studies after he has completed his fiftieth 
year; but Erasmus himself says a year earlier that he is 
studying Hebrew in his forty-ninth year. Dr. Richter thinks 
the poet friend had seen this statement and simply brought 
it upto date, and that therefore the evidence is merely quoted 
from Erasmus and can not be called evidence of a contempo 
rary. This disposes of three out of the nine cases. The fourth 
is the inscription on the tombstone in Basel, erected by the 
most intimate friends and daily associates of the scholar. 
They, if anyone, ought to have known his age—if, indeed, he 
knew it himself. The inscription states that he died July 12, 
1536, **jam septuagenarius.” The only meaning I can dis- 
cover for ** septuagenarius is man of 70 or more,” but Dr. 
Richter says it ‘‘diirfte” mean a man in his seventieth year. 
In that case it would give 1466 as the birth year, but for this 
usage Dr. Richter gives no authority, and it must be added 
that he employs the other meaning with equal readiness when 
it serves his turn. He also finds his position strengthened by 
the use of ** jam,” whereas this addition seems to me to work 
in quite the opposite direction and to point to the year 1465 
as the year of birth. 

(5) The fifth point cited by Richter isa remark by Erasmus’s 
biographer and intimate friend, Beatus Rhenanus: ** He lived 
to his seventieth year, or certainly did not live far beyond it.” 
Evidently Beatus thought he had completed his seventieth 
year, and if so, he must have been born in 1465; but Dr. Rich- 
ter uses this passage for 1466. Later on Beatus expressly 
states that he does not know the year of birth. 

(6) Germanus Brixius, writing immediately after Erasmus’s 
death, says, ** He died at the age of 70, more or less” —that is, 
he was born in 1465, or a little earlier or later. It is a plain 


confession of lynorance. 
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(7) Frederic Nausea dedicated a poem to Erasmus’s memory 
soon after hisdeath. He says: ** He labored no less diligently 
as a septuagenarius or even much more advanced in age 
(aetate multo provectior) than he did as a man in middle life.” 
Now, if he was a septuagenarius he must have been born as 
early as 1465; if much more advanced, still earlier; but Dr. 
Richter thinks this passage points by preference (vorzugs 
weilse) to 1466. 

(8) Amerbach of Basel, Erasmus’s executor and intimate 
friend, writing immediately after his death, says, ** He died 
in his seventy-second vear,” 1. e.. he was born in 1464. 

(9) The contemporary historian, Paulus Giovius, states that 
Erasmus died “‘septuagesimum excedens aetatis annum.” 
Here all turns on the meaning of excedens. If it means 
‘coming out of” or **on the way out of,” then it might point 
to 1466. If it means, as seems altogether probable, ** exceed- 
ing.” then it points clearly to 1465, and Giovius agrees with 


1466. Not one of Dr. Richter’s strictly contemporary pas 


most of his contemporaries in suggesting a date earlier than 


sages, therefore, can be used for this year. The burden of 
them all is for a vear earlier than the one toward which, 
according to him, the majority of them point. Mr. Nichols 
rejects the whole of this contemporary ey idence as lacking in 
independent value, but it certainly seems striking that men 
as closely related to Erasmus as were several of these wit- 
nesses should have come so near agreement as to the comple- 
tion of his seventieth year before his death. 

There follow thirty passages selected from Erasmus’s own 
writings. I have examined all these and made a tabulation 
of results. The prevailing impression is that of uncertainty 
in Erasmus’s own mind. In about one-third of the cases this 
uncertainty is directly expressed by some such phrases as: ** If, 
indeed, Lam now in my fifty-first year.” **] am now 52 or at 
the most 53 vears of age.” ** lam now not far from 60,7 **] 
believe 1 am now of the same age as Cicero was when he died.” 
In many more cases the uncertainty is suggested by the use 
of round numbers: **l am not yet 40,” “I have passed my 
fiftieth year.” ** lam a quinquegenarius,” ** pene septuagesi- 
mum,” “prope septuagesimum,” ferme quadragenarius.” 
In but few cases have we direct statements, and in most of 
these there is some question as to the date of the writings in 


which they occur. 
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Let us notice a few illustrations of the difficulty of drawing 
any certain conclusions. Ina preface written, according to Dr. 
Richter, in 1515 (though he gives equally cogent reasons for 
1516), Erasmus says: **I am now, in my forty-ninth year, 
going back to the study of Hebrew.” In a second edition he 
says: ‘“‘lam now, in my fifty-third year, going hack to the 
study of Hebrew.” Evidently Erasmus, or whoever prepared 
the preface to the second edition, wished to indicate that four 
years had passed since the first, and was not at all troubled 
by the implication that Erasmus had been at any time these 
four years going back to the study of Hebrew as a new occu 
pation. Dr. Richter, having convinced himself that the first 
edition was in 1515 and in the forty-ninth year of Erasmus’s 
age, then uses all his ingenuity to show that the second edition 
may have been late in 1518, and so in the very beginning of 
his fifty-third year, and hence that he was born in L466. 
Perhaps he was, but this is not very cogent proof. 

Erasmus writes, under a date which Richter assumes to be 
correct (April 17,1519): ** Lleft Deventer when I was 14 vears 
old.” He states also that the Deventer bridge was not vet 
built. Dr. Richter offers evidence, which we need not ques 
tion, that this bridge was building from August 1, 1451 to 
March 16, 1482. Now, if Erasmus left before his birthday. 
October 28, 1481, and was 14 years old, he must have been born 
in 1466. But why might he not have left Deventer a year 
earlier, in 1480¢ Richter says because he saw Rudolf Agricola 
there in September, 1480; but this date is not precisely fixed 
and he gives no reason why the lad may not have left before 
his birthday, October 28, of that year. I have dwelt upon this 
matter of the birthyear because it gives the best opportunity 
to test the method of our editors on a large scale. 

Coming now to the chronology of the letters themselves, 
we have to seek for some principle of arrangement. Obvi 
ously the best principle would be to fit the letters into the 
several stages of the writer's life; and this is what all three 
of our editors have tried to do. Unhappily the limits of these 
various stages—the life in the monastery at Steyn, the residence 
with the bishop of Cambrai, the years at Paris, the numerous 
trips to the Low Countries, the first visit to England, and 
especially the details of the interval between this visit and the 


Italian journey—are all to be determined, if at all, chiefly 
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from the testimony of the letters. So the vicious circle is 
always threatening. For example, Richter’s first group is a 
bundle of letters between Erasmus and his townsman, Cor- 
nelius of Gouda. ‘These letters appear to have been written 
during the residence at Steyn, which we will assume for the 
moment extended from 1483 to 1493. Richter places the 
whole group after 1491, because in one of the letters—his 
No. 11—Erasmus mentions the works of a certain Barthol 
emew of Cologne as being in his hands. These writings are 
known to have been published in 1491, but why may they 
not have come into Erasmus’s hands in manuscript¢ He refers 
frequently to manuscript works as circulating among the 
friends of learning, and,in spite of his later complaints, it is 
evident that Steyn was fairly well off in literary equipment. 
On this slight bit of evidence Richter groups these fifteen let- 
ters in the last two years of the Steyn period, 

Mr. Nichols pays no attention to this clue, but enlarges 
upon a reference inthis same letter (No. 11) to an oratio lugu 
bris which Erasmus has written and which Mr. Nichols thinks 
may refer to a funeral discourse for a lady who died four or 
tive years earlier. In this case the letter was undoubtedly 
written soon after the event, and thus Richter’s whole scheme 
for this group is thrown out of gear. As to the succession 
of letters within this group, there is hardly a possibility of 
agreement., The only really safe guide is sucha verbal refer- 
ence to something in another letter as will show that the one 
in hand is a reply to it. But such verbal references are rare. 
Let us follow Richter’s process in regard to those of this first 
vroup, beginning with his ep. LL, since he uses this to fix the 
place of the whole group. We have seen why he places this 
letter after 1491. He places it before 1493 because he thinks 
it was written at Steyn, and that Erasmus left there late in 
1403. For this latter conclusion he gives the following evi- 
denee: (1) In the famous letter to Prior Servatius of Steyn, 
written perhaps thirty vears after his entrance to the mon- 
astery, Erasmus, speaking of his year of probation, says: 
‘Absurd! Asif any one could ask of a boy in his seventeenth 
vear, ete.” i. e., his year of probation was his seventeenth, 
but of course was not likely to be exactly conterminous with 
it. On Richter’s supposition as to his birth, therefore, he 
entered the monastery somewhere about his sixteenth birth- 
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day, or in 1482 rather than 1483. (2) Then we have a notice 
by a contemporary (Reyner Snoy) that William Hermann 
lived with Erasmus at Steyn about ten years, but this obvi 
ously does not limit the residence of Erasmus himself to this 
time. Dr. Richter thinks that because this Snoy edited, 
twenty years later, poems of Erasmus which had been kept 
at Steyn, therefore he **must have been very intimately ac 
quainted with the affairs of this monastery.” Of course, if 
Erasmus entered in 1483 and lived at Steyn ten vears he must 
have left in 1403. 

Dr. Richter seeks to further strengthen his case by two 
undated letters of William Hermann himself. In one of these 
to James Battus, the writer introduces himself by referring to 
Erasmus’s frequent commendation of Battus to him ‘et in 
familiari colloquio et absens.” By translating absens ** since 
he left here.” both Richter and Nichols show that Erasmus 
must have left Steyn before this letter was written. Certain 
events which may be referred to in the letter suggest that it 
was written after October, 1492. The second letter of Wil 
liam was evidently written after the first. because he 
here speaks of Battus as a friend of long standing. It is 
uldressed to the tutor of a prince who became of age in July, 
1494, and since it contains advice on the education of a prince. 
Dr. Richter thinks it must have been written before that date. 
It clearly refers to Erasmus as having left Steyn; hence Rich 
ter concludes that he must have left before July, 1404, i. e.. 
he left somewhere between October, 1492 and July, 1494. 4 
range of nearly two years even on this rather tenuous evi 
dence. by this process of generous guesswork we get il date 
for ep. 11 between 1491 and 1493. The letter is addressed to 
Cornelius Goudanus and assumes a previous letter from Cor 
nelius asking Erasmus to send him some writing. Erasmus 
sends him among other things an oratio lugubris. Ep. 10 is 
also to Cornelius. In it Erasmus mentions an oratio which 
Cornelius had asked for and which he has now finished, and 
Richter, assuming this to be the oratio lugubris in 11 places 
lO earlier. There is no reason for this assumption beyond 
the mere mention of an oratio. Ep. 12, also to Cornelius, is 
placed after 11 because of a mention of William Hermann, 
but the reference is of the vaguest and has no bearing upon 


the question of sequence. Ep. Bisa reply of Cornelius to 
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the extravagant praises of Erasmus, but is in such vague terms 
that it might as well be a reply to any other letter as to 12. 
Ep. 14 is a mass of fulsome compliment from Erasmus to 
Cornelius. He mentions some writings of Cornelius which 
he undertakes to keep safely .and hence Richter concludes that 
this letter must have been written at Steyn, since Erasmus 
could hardly have promised to keep papers safe while on his 
travels. Ep. 15, also to Cornelius, makes references of such 
a nature that Mr. Nichols is driven to the conclusion that we 
have here another Cornelius, an idea which does not occur to 
Dr. Richter, and which is certainly not helpful on the ques- 
tion of arrangement. 

If now we turn to the letters of this group before 10, we find 
an obvious sequence in Sand Ep. 5 is plainly an answer 
to 4, but Nichols separates them by putting 8 and 9 between; 
6 and 7 are reversed in his order. Ep. 3 is assumed to 
be the letter referred to in 4, as that which Erasmus has 
‘already answered sufliciently.” but, as Nichols remarks, it 
can not be precisely placed and might be anywhere in the list. 
Ep. 1, Cornelius to Erasmus, is assumed by Richter to be the 
beginning of the correspondence because it refers to a literary 
gift of Erasmus to which the writer now responds. Nichols, 
on the other hand, places this epistle fifth on his list and with 
quite equal cogency shows that 12 is probably the first letter 
preserved of this correspondence. Ep. isa reply to 1. 

This examination shows us the nature of the evidence on 
which the whole proof of sequence within groups must neces- 
sarily rest. It is so vague that every person dealing with it 
may come to his own conclusions. Of 14 sequences in this 
group our two editors agree upon three, and this proportion 
holds throughout the two registers. 

A similar line of criticism may be applied to another group 
of nine letters, the second in Richter, the first in Nichols, ad- 
dressed to Servatius, a fellow-monk, and afterward prior of 
Steyn. Both editors agree in placing five of these letters 
during the residence at Steyn and in describing them as mere 
rhetorical exercises. Richter sets the other four immediately 
after the monastery time, but Nichols includes these also as 
written before the departure. As to sequence, there are two 
cases of agreement out of a possible eight. My own impres- 
sion is that these letters belong together, either all during or 
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all soon after the residence at Steyn. If we follow Nichols’s 
order there is a certain progression of ideas from inordinate 
grief at the strained relations between the friends to an 
almost spiteful tone of reproach by Erasmus because Serva 
tius will not turn, as he himself has done, ww pure literature. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, as bearing upon Erasmus’s 
later complaints of the monastery, that he refers to Serva 
tius at Steyn as “having all the conveniences of study at 
command” and lacking only the necessary diligence to make 
himself a famous scholar. — Richter gives no suflicient reasons 
for his division of this group into two. ‘The first of the so- 
called monastery group and the first of those after the allewed 
departure are almost identical in tone and subject. 

On the whole I am inclined here to do my own guessing 
and to: place the whole group soon after the departure from 
Steyn. The strain of ill humor, partially covered by protes 
tations of affection, may thus be explained on the grounds of 
Servatius’s annoyance at Erasmus’s defection from principle 
in leaving the monastery, and I am quite ready to believe 
that in the first not altogether happy experiences of the world 
Erasmus may well have regretted the calm and pleasant com- 
panionship of the life he had put behind him. We have to 
remember, too, that this is the same Prior Servatius to whom, 
perhaps twenty years later, he wrote the letter which has 
served all biographers as one of the most important sources 
for his early life. Mr. Nichols, with some hesitation, accepts 
this letter as genuine, and | confess I can not help connecting 
it with this earlier epistle as, in a way, a continuation of the 
Erasmian apology for deserting religion for letters. 

One other monumental epistle I mention, to show how the 
Erasmian legend is gradually being encroached upon. This 
is the well-known letter to an alleged papal secretary, one 
Lambertus Grunnius, in which Erasmus defends his course in 
leaving the monastery and begs fora papal absolution. Spec 
ulations as to its chronological position have ranged very 
widely. Itmight belong almost anywhere within twenty years 
after 1509. It gives, under the form of a fiction, an account of 
the writer’s early life and struggles, which almost all the biog 


raphers have accepted, though with various degrees of hesita- 
tion, as authentic history. It is now some twenty-five years 
since Dr. W. Vischer, of Basel, brought to light certain docu- 
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ments which led him to conclude that this letter may have 
been a deliberate fabrication on the part of Erasmus to cover 
up his tracks ina negotiation which he desired to keep as 
secret as possible. Mr. Nichols not only accepts this conclu- 
sion, but adds the strong supposition that the person to whom 
the letter is addressed is also a fictitious personage, a pure in- 
vention of Erasmus, and this of course carries with it the 
assumption that the reply of Grunnius, appended to the letter, 
is a fabrication as well. 

One other illustration of chronological difficulties: In try- 
ing to fix the limits of Erasmus’s first visit to England our 
editors differ rather widely. Richter would make the visit 
extend from the spring of 1499 to the spring of 1500. Nichols 
would limit it to the few months between the summer of 1499 
and January 27, 1500. Richter gets his date for the begin- 
ning of the trip by referring to a letter of Erasmus to one 
Arnold, in which he says that he had intended to go to Italy 
“hoe anno,” to spend a few months in Bologna, and then go 
on to Rome in the **jubilee year” (1500). The letter would 
therefore be written in 1499 and, connecting the giving up of 
the Italian journey with the visit to England, we should place 
this in that year. The conclusion may be sound, but Mr. 
Nichols pays no attention to the point and dates the letter 
May, 1498. In the older editions it appears under various 
dates, so that we have here a choice ranging from 1489 to 
1498. Then, in another letter, addressed to Robert Fisher in 
Italy and dated December, 1499, Erasmus says that when he 
was all ready to go to Italy he was carried off to England by 
young Lord Mountjoy. Now, putting these two letters 
together, Richter guesses at early spring as the time of Eras- 
mus’s departure for England. The connection is not obvious 
and is not noticed by Nichols. 

As to the return from England, this would seem to be fixed 
by one of the few precise datings by Erasmus himself. He 
says in a letter to his patroness, the Princess Anna of Veere, 
that as he writes it occurs to him that the day is the anniver- 
sary of his misfortune at Dover as he was on the point of 
leaving England. This letter is dated January 27, 1500, but 
by correcting the probable error of an Easter dating we easily 
get 1501, and this would fix the end of the English visit almost 
certainly at January 27, 1500. Curiously enough, Dr. Richter, 
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while mentioning these facts, fails to connect them, and so 
| 


prolongs the visit into the spring, perhaps till March, | 
These are specimens of the process by which the authors of 


the most noteworthy of recent attempts to fix the chronology 
of the Erasmus letters have sought to establish their results. 
They display a great deal of more or less clever guessing. 
They have succeeded in making at least an improvement upon 
the prevailing chaos, but I can not feel that they have settled 
the question in any decisive way. Afterall, the chronology of 
Mr. Nichols is not that of Dr. Richter in its earlier, nor that 
of Dr. Reich in its later, part. All of these attempts suffer 
from the common fault that the data on which they rest are 
fragmentary and indecisive. The number of fixed points as 
to which one can say ** Thus it must have been and not other 
wise” is too small to justify certain conclusions. Such evi 
dence is conclusive for the historian only when it is plainly 
cumulative in character. Sometimes in an historical inquiry 
we can go on from one not altogether satisfactory bit of evi 
dence to another until finally we reach a point where we are 
able to sav,” Putting all these uncertainties together, we have 
gained that degree of probability which in human affairs we 
call certainty.” 

In the present inquiry this is not the case. This multitude 
of conjectures do not so much corroborate as balance each 
other. They produce a kind of equilibrium, which at best is 
far from stable. A slight shifting of the foundations may at 
any moment endanger the safety of the whole structure. The 
future historian of Erasmus has still to make his own combi- 
nations, and there is little reason to believe that they will be 


any more trustworthy than either of these honest attempts. 


It may prove the safer w ay to accept one or the other of these 
schemes with all its imperfections and go on from that. 
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The first vear of a new century has rolled away since 
together at the University of Michigan we listened to the 
tidings that Moses Coit Tyler was gone. Then already, in 
words than which none could be more tender and adequate, 
our grief was given utterance by his old friend and leader 
who announced to us his death. You yourselves in formal 
resolution paid reverent tribute to his worth; and the snows 
of another winter now lie deep on the palm wreath which you 
laid upon his grave. 

And yet—let us not turn from that quiet grave on the hill- 
crest without some effort to set down in more deliberate words 
the meaning of his life. I shall not claim for it many minutes 
of this busy session. Since pledging my self to this task I 
have also undertaken, at the wish of his family, to compile 
that more elaborate memorial which we hoped from a mem- 
ber of his own household: and much which I might else have 
wished to put on record here may better wait for that. 1 
hope vou will not count it amiss if here and now I take occa- 
sion to ask your help in this my larger enterprise. Some of 
vou have known him longer than I: a few perhaps even bet- 
ter. Will you not help me by any suggestion which can make 
that memorial more worthy; and, above all, by the sharing of 
anything of his own, written or spoken, which might else 
escape my knowledge? The matter is not pressing, for his 
rich journals and correspondence, out of which, I trust, the 
story will mainly be woven, are by his will left under seal till 
at least five years are gone; vet I should be glad before that, 
and the sooner the better, to work up all I can find outside. 

I but mention now, in passing, the episodes of his simple 
life—his New England birth, at Griswold, in eastern Con 
necticut, on a summer day of 1835; his migratory childhood, 
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sojourning with his parents, now in central New York, now 
at one or another village of southern Michigan, till, in the 
middle forties, they brought up at Detroit; his school days 
there and his college years at Ann Arbor and at Yale; the sem- 
inary days at New Haven and Andover; his brief career (1859 
i862) as a Congregational pastor at Owego, on the Susque 
hanna, and Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson; the breaking health 
and broadening views which drove him from the ministry, 
and the fresh, new life of out-of-doorsand exercise, with the 
revelation of ** muscular Christianity” which it brought; his 
mission to England, at the instance of Dr. Dio Lewis, to preach 
this new gospel of health; his fruitful stay there (1863-1866) 
as lecturer and writer, and the new life of the pen which 
opened for him through his correspondence with American 
journals; bis home-coming and his career upon the lecture 
platform; the call to a professorship of literature at the Uni 
versity of Michigan, and the long years of service there 
(1867-1881) broken only by his editorial vear in charge of the 
Christian Union (1873-74) during the famous trial of Mr. 
Beecher; the long home stretch of twenty vears (1881-1900) 
as professor of American history at Cornell. 

Let me rather ask, with you, What has it all been worth to 
us, this life of toil with voice and pen? Of the former, his 
work as public lecturer and as teacher—though it was on the 
platform I first saw and began to love him, and though for 
years I have been his colleague and an observer of his meth- 
ods—I hesitate as yet to speak. Our common fellow-teacher, 
Professor Jenks, who was his pupil at the University of 
Michigan, has in a capital sketch put on record his own mem- 
ories.“ ** Few students,” he writes, ** who had the good for- 
tune to elect work with him * * * will ever forget his 
courteous manner, his exquisite diction, his keen appreciation 
of literary style, his gift of humorous critical comment. 
* * * His students felt that he required exactness and 
finish in their work, and all shrank from the silent reproof of 
his manner when slovenly, inaccurate work was presented. 
Precision, accuracy, truth, he demanded from himself, and 
he expected them, so far as immaturity would permit it, from 
his students.” * * * Yet, *‘while he might be rigid in 
his just demands for faithfulness, he was no less appreciative 
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and generous in his recognition of good work faithfully done. 
Many a student can recall a word of praise, discriminating!) 
given, which he has felt as a stimulus for many years there 
after.” 

Of the published fruits of his pen the tale is not long. 
Besides an early booklet or two on physical culture“ and those 
old letters from across the sea. a few of which were not long 
ago gathered into a volume as Glimpses of England,’ together 
with one or two tasks which, like his revision of Morley’s 
English Literature’ or his little memorial of Edgar Apgar,“ 
were mere incidents to his life as teacher or as citizen, his 
life work as a writer sums itself up almost wholly in his his- 
tory of American literature. That the volumes devoted to 
the colonial period busied him during almost the whole of his 
stay at Michigan,’ and that it was not till near the end of his 
long career at Cornell that there appeared those on the liter 
ary history of the Revolution,’ anticipated slightly by the 
little volume on Berkeley, Dwight, and Barlow.’ which is but 
a detached part of the same great work, 1 can hardly need to 
tell vou. More novel, doubtless, might be what 1 could tell 
of the cost of the work to its author—of the endless pains- 
taking, the relentless thoroughness, the exacting fastidious 
ness; or of the devotion and the system which alone made it 
possible, in spite of academic interruptions and never too cer- 
tain health, to accomplish so much—of the house-top study 
and the unbroken morning hours (close friend though I have 
been, | confess to never having disturbed him in the morning 
and to having entered the study only since his death), of the 
classification, topical and alphabetic, minute to a degree which 
would make most of you smile. 

But **the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” and we 
may perhaps better ask, now that the years have begun to 
test the outcome, whether all this zeal may not have failed of 
its mark, or perhaps have overshot it. On such a point my 
studies have given me small right to pronounce; but happily 
one whose competence none will question, a student like him 
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seif of both our literature and our history, Professor Trent, 
has lately weighed it for us in a study notable alike for its 
charm and for its keen though sympathetic insight.“ To the 
industry and learning of Professor Tyler he gives unstinted 
praise. He notes, indeed, as others have done, the startling 
generosity with which the historian of American literature 
welcomes to his pages unknown names and his enthusiasm for 
much that hardly passes mediocrity; but he admits that where 
he came to scoff he has more than once remained to pray, and 
is fain at last to find the chief value of the masterpiece in 
precisely this abounding sympathy and this scholarly inclu- 
siveness. He does not fail, indeed, to see what he deems 
more real faults—a certain over-elaboration, a sometimes irri- 
tating facetiousness, a tendency to lapse into that half-playful, 
half-pretentious trifling which his own generation, once so 
prone to it, called **lucubration;” yet these he counts but 
petty flaws in the ** true man and admirable writer” whose 
clear and readable style, whose acumen, whose sound canons 
of esthetic criticism, whose tastes, ‘* sturdy and healthy, vet 
by no means lacking in delicacy,” whose wide culture and 
thorough independence, he eloquently sets forth. Surely such 
achievement was worth even such effort. 

In the American Literature, I said, his work as a writer sums 
itself almost wholly up. Yet not quite. We have atleast the 
Patrick Henry? to show us with how subtle and how sure a 
pen he could deal with political history as well, and to deepen 
our grief at the loss of that biographical history of American 
statesmanship in the nineteenth century on which he was busy 
when death came. It must have been far advanced; for, on 
my last tramp with him, a fortnight or so before the final ill- 
ness, he told me with gusto of sundry things he had learned 
while at work upon the Sumner, and I certainly gathered that 
this study, with earlier ones, was at least provisionally com- 
plete. It was characteristic of the man that before his going 
he saw to it himself that all such papers were destroyed. Of 
this book (as of those further chapters of the American Lit- 
erature, for which some have hoped) nought will ever see the 
light. A single article, seemingly left in readiness for the 
press, may be sent to the printer; but that is all. 

Yet let me not limit to this lost book and to his Patrick Henry 
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his work asa historian. Notless than these the American Lit- 
erature is history—the history not of an art but of a society. 
Not only is it everywhere suffused with a clear consciousness 
of the social and institutional life underlying American thought 
and letters, and radiant with many a flash of insight into this 
world of affairs, but it is itself a study not of style but of 
life. Even to Professor Trent the main impression left by it, 
and that which its author wished to leave, is of democracy’s 
part in American life and culture. To Moses Coit Tyler his- 
tory was not past politics more than past literature: either 
had for him interest and worth only as key to that life and 
growth of which each is but an utterance. Before he began 
his story of our literature he had planned, as he told me, to 
write a history of the American people. What he did write 
was but a part of it. 

Toa free people—like our own and that of our free mother- 
land across the sea—it is but natural to exalt into the foremost 
place the réle of the citizen and that history which seems to 
fit him most directly for his tasks; and justly has been pointed 
out the worth to him who writes it of some personal share in 
politics or government. Yet, after all, that with which poli- 
tics has to do is the form of life, not its substance. To him 
who will sound that deeper current which is history’s best 
theme no sympathetic touch with life but has its worth; and 
much conspired to fit Moses Coit Tyler for his work. His 
Eastern birth and Western rearing, the Puritan traditions and 
convictions which shaped his earlier life, and the humanizing 
studies, the wider acquaintance, the freer air of the lecture 
field and of travel which gave breadth and color to his later, 
his experiences as a Congregational pastor and the widely dif- 
fering environment whose influence long after ripened in his 
entrance as deacon and as priest into the Episcopal clergy, all 
these, aye, even the accident of name which cousined him to 
the Virginia Tylers, had their share in the making of that 
historian whose catholic sympathy was sensitive to every hope- 
ful stirring of purpose or of taste in saint or sinner, Whig or 
Tory, Calvinist or Anglican, Yankee or Southron—who could 
without suspicion of prepossession or of malice reveal to us the 
numbers, the worth, the sound thinking, and the lofty aims 
of the American Loyalists or lay bare the mixture of charac- 
ter and of motive in the Fathers of the Republic. 
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Yet, at the heart of all, the measure of the historian is the 
man. Insight is less the daughter of experience than of sym- 
pathy. There is no royal school for the study of human 
nature. Even those circumstances which did so much for the 
training of Moses Coit Tyler were less his fate than his choice. 
To know the real secret of his work one must know himself. 

But it is no less true that the writer mirrors himself in his 
work. And if this be so, as men long have held, in that self- 
expression which is literature, doubly is it so in that inter- 
pretation of others which is history. No matter how thorough 
the historian’s research, how searching and conscientious his 
criticism, how scrupulously objective his narration, none the 
less surely he reveals himself. To divine a Shakespeare from 
a Hamlet or a Prince Hal is not easy; but it is because we 
can not know the ideal after which he shaped them. The 
historian’s drama must be real: true not to life only, but 
to life that has been lived; true in all its proportions and 
perspective; true to feeling, to motive, to character, to all the 
complex reality of life. Against that background of reality, 
shadowed in outline by the very light he bears, the his 
torian stands himself revealed: revealed by the choice and 
limits of his theme, revealed by the selection and the testing 
of his materials, revealed by his conception of men and of 
events, revealed by the tone and temper of his treatment— 
seeing no more than he can grow in him the self to see and 
telling no more than self impels him to share-—revealed by all 
he does, revealed yet more by all he fails to do. So much of 
himself the historian must give. If he will, he may well give 
more—something of the joy of his work, something of the 
cheer of sharing it, something of the love of men it kindles, 
something of that self-revelation which is the soul of compan- 
ionship—a warmth which is not passion and a color which is 
not prejudice, but the very glow of health on the living face 
of truth. 

If Iam content for now to forego the tempting effort to 
describe you the man Moses Coit Tyler as it was mine to 
know him, it is because in both these ways, as have few 
others, he has revealed himself in his books. Few have so 
toiled to make their every phrase the perfect expression of 
truth and of themselves. In his pages as clearly as in per- 
sonal acquaintance you may know that singular union of 
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austerity and boyishness, that exuberance of humor, that 
whimsical playfulness of fancy, that love of companionship, 
that fertility in anecdote, that unjaded interest in everything 
human under the sun, that glee in out-of-doors which to the 
very end made him in the open the most boisterous of us all 
and won from the staring farmers the answering shout of 
‘*Go it, boys!”—aye, and that devout and reverent inner 
self, that loftiness of soul, that refinement of taste, that 
dignity and serenity of temper, that irony the keener for its 
kindliness, which to us who knew him best made up the per- 
sonality of ‘the knight of the sunny countenance.” All is 
there for you in his books—quality and defect, nay, even his 
very quirks and foibles. And, balancing them all together, 
I doubt if the closest of us could find saner verdict than that 
of Professor Trent, who never saw him in the flesh—*‘ true 
man and admirable writer.” 
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HERBERT B. ADAMS. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS, BY JOHN MARTIN VINCENT, 


In presenting a memorial to the late Prof. Herbert B. 
Adams I stand as one among a large number who would be 
glad to bring forward their tributes of respect and affection. 
The ties which bound him to his contemporaries were numer- 
ous and varied. To his students he was an inspiring teacher 
and a faithful friend. To the world of educators he was an 
adviser whose opinions and cooperation were sought and 
shared by many. ‘To the members of this association he was 
a trusted leader and hopeful comrade. Hence this paper will 
not stand alone. Numerous estimates of his work and char- 
acter have already appeared in the periodical press, but it is 
fitting that in the proceedings of the society which he did so 
much to found and to foster a brief biographical sketch should 
appear. It is with this in view that I take this place, and for 
the reason that circumstances have placed within my reach 
materials for the description of his earlier life and later 
academic history. In fact, Professor Adams himself had col- 
lected from time to time the chief items in his own career, 
and of these I have made free use. My only regret is that 
this matter was not left more in autobiographical form, so that 
it might be presented to you with the charm of reminiscence. 

Herbert Baxter Adams was born at Shutesbury (near Am- 
herst), Mass., April 16,1850. His father was Nathaniel Dick- 
inson Adams, a lumber merchantand selectman of Shutesbury, 
and a descendant of Henry Adams, who settled in Braintree, 
Mass., 1634. His mother was Harriet Hastings, a descend- 
ant of Deacon Thomas Hastings, who settled in Watertown, 
Mass., 1634. Lieut. Thomas Hastings, of the Revolutionary 
army, was also a member of this family, and the race as a 
whole was of sound Puritan stock. 

Herbert B. Adams prepared for Amherst College in the 
public schools of his adopted town of Amherst, whither his 
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mother and two brothers removed after the father’s death, 
which occurred, September 7, 1856. The older brothers con- 
tinued their studies at Williston Seminary, East Hampton, 
Mass.; the oldest, Charles Dickinson Adams, was afterwards 
graduated, at the head of his class, at Amherst College, 1863, 
and became a prominent and respected lawyer in New York 
City. He died March 20, 1889. The second brother, Henry 
Martyn Adams, went from Williston Seminary to Troy Poly- 
technic Institute, and thence to West Point Military Academy. 
from which he was graduated at the head of his class in 1866. 
He now holds the rank of colonel and is a member of the 
United States Board of Engineers, being stationed at present 
at New Orleans. 

At the suggestion of his elder brother, H. B. Adams 
entered Phillips Exeter Academy in the winter of 1867 and 
was graduated with honor in the class of 1868. He won the 
Porter prize for the best entrance examination at Amherst 
College in the fall of that year and was graduated with the 
valedictory in 1872. The following year he taught Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and classical history at Williston Semi- 
nary, where he succeeded Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, now of 
New York, as teacher of the middle classical class. After a 
year at Williston he was encouraged by his elder brother to 
go abroad for higher studies and sailed for Germany to take 
up history. This was in fulfillment of a desire first conceived 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and strengthened at Amherst 
College. Young Adams acquired his taste for history from 
hooks given him at school by his elder brother and by early 
privileges, obtained as a subfreshman, of drawing books from 
the library of Amherst College. President Julius H. Seelye 
confirmed this early historical bent of mind by a single lecture 
on ** History” in Adams’s senior year, but it was President 
Seelye who originally gave him a written permit to use the 
college library years before the boy entered the institution. 

Adams said of his own life at Amherst: 

My editorial connection with the Amherst Student really gave a_per- 
manent bent to my life. I learned more real useful knowledge in that 
voluntary connection than in all other college means of training—in punc- 
tuation, composition, and rhetoric. To this day I can discern more lasting 
influences proceeding from that editorial den of mine at Amherst than 


from any other one college source. I have forgotten my mathematics, 
which I always hated, but in which I always ranked high by reason of my 
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Exeter training; but I shall never forget how to revise other people’s 
manuscript and read proof, although I hate that, too. 

His private reading in college was chiefly in connection with 
the subjects upon which he had to write or debate. History 
was not a large part of his collegiate training, and we might 
be a little surprised that he afterwards devoted his life to it. 
Of this he says himself: *‘Of history we had nothing at all 
after the freshman year, when Smith’s Manuals of Greece and 
Rome were studied in well-chosen selections.” The impulse 
came later. ‘* I remember in the philosophical course by the 
president of the college one remarkable lecture on the * Phi- 
losophy of history.’ After rapidly reviewing the course of 
civilization, Dr. Seelye said that history was the grandest 
studyin the world. That sentence decided my fate. 1 deter- 
mined to devote myself to that grand subject. Up to that 
time I had no career in mind except journalism. I had written 
more or less for the Amherst Record and for the New York 
and Boston papers when I found a chance to do any reporting. 
But now my mind was quickly made up to pursue the * grandest 
study in the world’—the recorded experience of mankind.” 

Before settling down in Germany Adams studied French 
for some months at Lausanne, Switzerland, whither he had 
been directed by Professor Lalande, his French tutor at Wil- 
liston Seminary, and by whom he was personally introduced 
to a teacher in Professor Thébault, of the Lycée. After 
Lausanne there followed a few months of study and travel in 
Italy and a second brief sojourn in Paris. Here he met his 
elder brother, who dissuaded him from further study in 
France and urged him to take up German university life at 
once. 

In January, 1874, he proceeded to Heidelberg with many 
pleasant anticipations, for the place had been graphically pic- 
tured to him by an Exeter fellow-student, a German-American 
named Mévius. Here he met his Amherst College friend, 
John B. Clark, now professor in Columbia University, and 
with him heard the lectures of Wilhelm Ihne on Roman his- 
tory, Kuno Fischer on German literature and philosophy, 
and Heinrich von Treitschke on politics. At Heidelberg 
Adams lived in the family of the late Dr. Emil Otto, author 
of the well-known grammars, and with him studied and prac- 
ticed German, at the same time making many acquaintances 
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and good friends among German students. He continued also 
the daily practice of French conversation with Swiss students 
and in a Swiss family of his acquaintance. Thus passed the 
winter and summer of that academic year. 

After a tour of north Germany and a visit to the Amherst 
men residing in Géttingen, Adams spent the winter semester 
of 1874-75 at the University of Berlin. The professors who 
interested him most were Ernst Curtius, who lectured on 
Greek art and archeology; Hermann Grimm, who illustrated 
early Christian and Italian art by familiar talks in the Royal 
Museum; Lepsius, who, in the same museum, discoursed on 
Egyptology; Zeller, the historian of Greek philosophy; Droy- 
sen, who lectured on the French Revolution; and Treitschke, 
who had just come with great eclat from Heidelberg, and 
whom Adams, like many other students, had really followed 
to Berlin. The mentor and friend of young Adams in Berlin 
was Elihu H. Root, a pupil of Helmholtz and afterwards pro- 
fessor of physics in Amherst College. 

In the summer of 1875, somewhat discouraged at the pros- 
pect of an expensive and a protracted course of study neces- 
sary for the doctor’s degree in Berlin, Adams would have 
returned home to America and actually forwarded his books 
to Glasgow with that intent; but, while on a tour through 
Southern Germany, he received a generous letter from his 
elder brother urging him to remain in Germany and finish 
what he had begun at Heidelberg. Accordingly he returned 
for another year and, in the summer of 1876, under the guid- 
ance of Prof. J. C. Bluntschli, completed a detinite course in 
historical and political science. In these subjects he was ex- 
amined by Bluntschli, the statesman, and Knies, the econo- 
mist, and was awarded the degree of doctor of philosophy by 
the political science faculty, July 14, 1876. 

In a little old diary which Adams kept during this period 
there are interesting entries of his reading for this examina 
tion. Great sections of Bluntschli’s Staatslehre, Vélkerrecht, 
and Staatsworterbuch, were consumed from day to day. 
While reviewing his notes a month beforehand he writes: 
‘** Headache; scared over the prospect of exam.” Hence we 
are prepared for the entry of July 13: **The die is cast. 
Studied until dinner. Am nervous—had a bad night. Loaf 
until 6 p.m. Examination from 6-8 p. m. Summa cum 
laude. Knies, Bluntschli, Erdmannsdérfer, Winkelmann, 
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Stark, Ribbeck, Weil, and others present.” On the 15th of 
July Adams bade farewell to his professors and entered in 
his diary the comment: ‘* Bluntschli a trump.” 

Through Bluntschli’s personal influence and recommenda- 
tion Adams had been appointed, while still at Heidelberg, to 
the fellowship in history at the Johns Hopkins University. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that about a year 
after Bluntschli’s death (October 21,1881) his private library 
Was publicly presented (December 20, 1882) to the Johns 
Hopkins University by a group of German citizens of Balti- 
more, who thus contributed to the doubly patriotic object of 
presenting the library of a German statesman to an American 
school of historical and political science. (See ** Bluntschli, 
Lieber, and Laboulaye” and ** Bluntschli’s Life-Work” by 
H. B. Adams, privately printed in 1884 by John Murphy & 
Co.) This library was the first memorable public gift to the 
new university. 

When Dr. Adams came to Baltimore as fellow in history, at 
the opening of the university, in the fall of 1876, Dr. Austin 
Scott, a graduate of Yale University, 1869, and now president 
of Rutgers College, was in charge of the workin history. At 
that time he was the coadjutor of Mr. George Bancroft in the 
revision of his history of the United States, and in the prepa- 
ration of Bancroft’s last great work on the Formation of the 
Constitution. Dr. Scott resided in Washington, but came to 
Baltimore once or twice a week for the conduct of a seminary 
of American history, which used to meet in one of the rooms 
of the Maryland Historical Society. It was in connection 
with the work of this seminary that Dr. Adams prepared his 
first printed monograph, entitled ** Maryland’s Influence in 
Founding a National Commonwealth, or the History of the 
Accession of Public Lands by the Old Confederation.” This 
was published in 1877 by the Maryland Historical Society as 
Fund Publication No. 11, and was afterwards, in 1885, repub- 
lished in revised form by the university. The monograph 
presents some of Dr. Adams’s favorite subjects of study; for 
example, the importance of our western territory as a neces- 
sary economic and historic basis for the American Union. 
George Washington’s interest in western lands, in the Potomac 
Company (historic forerunner of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal) and in the project of a national university continued to 
influence Dr. Adams throughout his academic life. He 
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believed most strongly in our first President’s notion of a 
great school of political science, midway between the North 
and the South, to which young men from both sections could 
come and, by friendly association, do away in some measure 
with what Washington called ‘local attachments and State 
prejudices.” 

The first work of Dr. Adams as a teacher in the Johns Hop- 
kins University began while he was yet a fellow. At first he 
had a class of two once a week and a class of one twice a week. 
Both were voluntary. The class of one was peripatetic and 
consisted of a park walk and a talk on American constitutional 
history with George M. Sharp (now Judge Sharp). The class 
of two was on the outlines of European history and met in one 
of the old buildings, since torn down. 

The register of the university for the third year, 1878-79, 
contains the first mention of Dr. Adams’s regular collegiate 
class work: ** European History during the Middle Ages,” four 
times weekly, first half year, with 14 students. At the same 
time Dr. Scott’s ‘*seminary of American history” met for 
advanced work once weekly through the year and enrolled 15 
students. Adams was also actively connected with this. 

In the spring of 1878 Dr. Adams was invited to Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., to lecture to the first three regular 
classes of that new institution. He gave them written lec- 
tures on the history of church and state, which he had origi- 
nally prepared and which he had already given in part at the 
Johns Hopkins University in the previous year, to a semi- 
public audience of ladies and gentlemen. The invitation to 
Smith College was the beginning of Dr. Adams's academic pro- 
motion, for, when called toa professorship in Northampton, he 
was appointed at a lower salary an associate in history in Balti- 
more. He continued to hold both positions for some years, 
lecturing on history at Smith College during the spring term. 

It was at a June commencement in Northampton that Presi- 
dent Gilman once began his address with this pleasant intro- 
duction: 


I know not what unseen ties may bind Smith College and the Johns 
Hopkins University together, but I do know that they both have the 
same teacher of history, who, in his annual migrations from Northampton 
to Baltimore, brings us tidings of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 


This springtime experience of Dr. Adams in the Connecti- 
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cut Valley, only a few miles from his own home, he always 
looked back upon with the greatest pleasure. 

In 1881 Edward A. Freeman visited America and spent some 
time in Baltimore lecturing at the Peabody Institute and at 
Johns Hopkins University. He took much interest in the 
historical work of the university, and in an English Review, 
and later in his book called ** Impressions of the United 
States,” Mr. Freeman said: 

{ young and growing school which still has difficulties to struggle 
against may be glad of a good word on either side of the ocean. I can not 
help mentioning the school which is now devoting itself to the special 
study of local institutions, a school which is spread over various parts of 
the Union, but which seems to have its special home in the Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, as one from which great things may be looked 
for. Nor can I help adding the name of my friend, Mr. Herbert B. Adams, 
as that of one who has done much for the work, and who, to me at least, 
specially represents it. 

For several years after his visit to Baltimore, and after his 
call to the historical professorship at Oxford, Mr. Freeman 
continued to write encouraging letters to Dr. Adams. In an 
article entitled ** Mr. Freeman’s visit to Baltimore” Dr. Adams 
gave an account of a great service rendered by Freeman and 
James Bryce to Maryland and the Maryland Historical Society. 
They visited the building of the Historical Society and there 
were made acquainted with the archives of the State. After- 
wards each of the visitors wrote a letter regarding the impor- 
tance of preserving and publishing the manuscript records of 
the Commonwealth. These opinions, made public by the His- 
torical Society and reinforced by prominent citizens and the 
whole Baltimore delegation to the legislature, were laid before 
the general assembly, while a sharp newspaper campaign was 
conducted by Dr. Adams. The result was the removal of the 
colonial papers from Annapolis to Baltimore and the begin- 
ning of their publication at State expense. 

We see from Mr. Freeman’s description the tendency of the 
historical seminary which Adams was quietly building up. 
At first it was held in the rooms of the Maryland Historical 
Society, then in a basement room of the Peabody Library, 
where he was-allowed to collect and use books on English 
constitutional history. Shortly before Mr. Freeman’s visit 
the Bluntschli Library was received, and he found both semi- 
nary and books installed in handsome quarters on the univer- 
sity premises. In these rooms, since devoted to mineralogy, 
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passed the stirring period of Adaims’s university career. It is 
to that seminary table, placed in the midst of a laboratory of 
books and literally lighted from above, that the recollections 
of the older generation of Hopkins historians return. 

Adams himself was at this time deeply interested in the 
origin of New England towns and other local institutions, for 
which he made numerous original investigations. He derived 
the impulse not from Freeman, but from a study of Sir 
Henry Maine and Von Maurer, first suggested by Professor 
Erdmannsdorfer in a Heidelberg seminary. 

The researches of Adams’s seminary progressed so vigorous- 
ly that a regular form of publication was found desirable. In 
1882 he began the issue of the ** Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science.” To give the enter- 
prise an impulse, Mr. Freeman after his return to England 
wrote an **Introduction to American Institutional History.” 
It was this phrase which suggested to the academic council 
nearly ten years later the title of Adams’s professorial chair. 

At the time they were started the historical studies were 
new, and at once attracted attention at home and abroad. 
The personal contributions of the editor were numerous, 
chiefly in the field of American institutional and educational 
history. These publications set the example in this country 
for original academic contributions to historical and political 
science in serial form. In twenty years such monographs 
and periodicals have increased to a wonderful degree, and all 
are adding something to the scientific and economic capital of 
the country, but we must look back to Adams as the leader of 
the movement. 

The value of the studies was recognized at once. John 
Fiske, more than ten vears ago, said: 

In studying the local institutions of our different States I have been 
greatly helped by the Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and 
Politics. * * * In the course of the pages below I have frequent occa- 
sion to acknowledge my indebtedness of these learned and sometimes pro- 
foundly suggestive monographs, but I can not leave the subject without a 
special word of gratitude to my friend, Dr. Herbert B. Adams, editor of 
the series, for the noble work which he is doing in promoting the study of 
American history. 

The works of James Bryce and other writers upon Ameri- 
can institutions are full of notes derived from the special 


monographs of this series. 
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In 1884 Dr. Adams joined with Justin Winsor, Andrew D. 
White, Charles Kendall Adams, Clarence W. Bowen, and oth- 
ers in the organization of this American Historical Associa- 
tion. The records of his official connection are to be found 
in the long series of its publications. It is to be found also in 
the memories of a greater number of you who are present on 
this occasion. But those who have not stood close to Adams 
in his lifetime can searcely realize the amount of time and 
attention which he devoted to this Association, not only in 
preparation for its annual meetings, the arrangements of pro- 
grammes and addresses, but in the constant daily attention to 
its business and progress. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
was furnished with most efficient clerical assistance, there were 
always innumerable questions to be referred to him for decision, 
and it was close attention to this intinitude of detail which carried 
forward the Association with smoothness and precision. But, 
of all his work for the Association, Adams was proudest of the 
part he took in obtaining a national charter in 1889. He 
regarded the connection with the Smithsonian Institution as 
a most important extension of usefulness and a union to be 
fostered and utilized with every care. 

Adams’s contributions to historical literature were chiefly 
monographic. In 1893, however, he brought out in two large 
octavo volumes the Life and Writings of Jared Sparks. He 
had been persuaded by the late Andrew P. Peabody and by 
the widow of Jared Sparks to undertake the examination of 
his voluminous papers. It was a laborious task, for the editor 
of Washington's Writings, the Diplomatic Correspondence, 
and a long series of American biographies, North American 
Review, and the writings of Benjamin Franklin had left an 
embarrassment of riches for a review of his own life work. 1 
well recollect the vast collection of pamphlet cases and docu- 
mentary files which filled for many years some of the closets 
in Adams's university office. It seemed an interminable labor 
even to examine the series at hand, for Sparks was a man who 
never threw away a letter, even if it were an invitation to a 
dinner. All this had to be sifted in the preparation of the 
volumes which were to show the characteristic activity of the 
man. Dr. George E. Ellis says of these books: ‘‘ The just as 
well as the highest encomium upon the work of this biogra- 
pher is spoken when we say in full sincerity that we can con- 
ceive that he would have from Mr. Sparks himself the warmest 
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expression of approval and gratitude for the ability, fidelity, 
good taste, and wise judgment with which he has wrought his 
exacting labor.” (Proceedings of the Massachusetts Society, 
) 

In 1887 Dr. Adams began to edit for the United States 
Bureau of Education a series of contributions to American 
educational history. These begin with a monograph on the 
college of William and Mary. In this he took occasion to put 
forward some of his own ideas about higher education, with 
suggestions for its national promotion. He advocated the 
founding in Washington of a civil academy which should be 
in matters of political science and civil-service training what 
West Point and Annapolis are in military and naval education. 
This idea was derived from old William and Mary College, 
the first school of history, polities, and economics in this 
country. The idea is reinforced by Washington's plan of a 
national university midway between the North and the South, 
which seems in these days to be approaching a realization. 

Dr. Adams further contributed to his educational series 
Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, and another 
elaborate report on the Study of History in American Colleges 
and Universities. With the approval of successive commis- 
sioners of education, he arranged for a series of histories of 
higher education in the various States of the Union. These 
have been prepared by authors and subeditors selected by 
Dr. Adams, and of the 32 monographs all but 3 were com- 
pleted at the time of his death. Adams also prepared for 
the Bureau of Education special monographs on popular edu- 
cation. Chautauqua schools in America and in Europe, uni- 
versity extension in Great Britain, and university extension 
in America were also given a thorough treatment. 

Adams’s interest in these forms of education led him also to 
lecture for several years before the Chautauqua Lake Assem 
bly. His latest report in this field was a monograph prepared 
for the Paris Exposition on Popular Education in the United 
States. It may be said that in the educational domain, this 
field interested him in late years more than any other. On 
his desk he pinned a card containing the words of Jules Sieg- 
fried, senator of France, ** The education of the people is the 
tirst duty of democracy.” 

Adams remained steadily in Baltimore for twenty-five years. 
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He had every inducement to go to other institutions of learn- 
ing, but for personal reasons preferred to remain where he 
began. At the time of the Chicago Exposition in 1893, he 
was offered the directorship of the department of liberal arts, 
and at the same time he had offered him the professorship of 
history and the deanship of the graduate department of Chi- 
cago University. But with all due respect to the promising 
future there spread before him, he preferred to stay by the 
department of his first love. It was while still in the harness 
which he assumed in L876 that he was first stricken down in 
isu”. He continued two years longer in the vain hope of 
restoration to activity, and died at Amherst, Mass., July 30, 

To those who worked under Adams as students or assistants 
the predominating notes in his teaching were inspiration and 
sympathy. This was not due toa profundity of thought in 
his lectures which might create wonder and admiration for 
himself in a body of disciples. His lectures were, indeed, 
sound and interesting, but he was also continually pointing to 
more work to be done, more fields to be cultivated, and more 
reputations to be made. At every opportunity he brought 
hefore his classes particularly the work of men who had gone 
out from the seminary. Reports of their successes or fail- 
ures, their promotions or their publications, came before the 
young men almost daily, until they became acquainted by name 
with the whole family of fellow-investigators. Such things as 
these men did were within reach of the young aspirant, and 
the effect was to spur every man to do something worthy of 
that company and that university. The results were unequal, 
but the inspiration was universal and lasting. 

This friendly counsel continued after men had gone out to 
fill positions in the professional world. He spared no pains 
in answering requests foradvice, whether it related to academic 
methods or private affairs. His numerous literary and edito- 
rial connections placed him in position to point out work to a 
large number of men; consequently his friendship became an 
ever-widening circle. The fact that he never married may 
have allowed him to take an individual interest in his ‘* boys,” 
as he was wont to call the men who had gone out from his 
department. 

In business affairs he was a man of thrift, but this permitted 
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him to be useful to others. Many a student was the recipient 
of temporary economic aid, loaned unostentatiously and with 
a confidence rarely misplaced. He bought books freely for 
himself and for the seminary, and before his death presented 
his large private library to the university. Outside of a few 
family bequests he devoted his whole estate to public pur- 
poses. To the town of Amherst he gave his own home, as a 
memorial to his parents, and to Amherst College $2,000, as 
a fund for the purchase of books. To the American Histor 
ical Association he left $5,000 unconditionally. To the uni 
versity which he served for twenty-five vears he gave the 
balance of his estate to form the Herbert B. Adams fund, the 
income of which must be devoted to the promotion of history, 
politics, and education. 

Adams took a great interest in religion, especially as viewed 
from the historical standpoint. For many years he lectured 
upon the development of religious belief, tracing it through 
the Orient and the Hebrews into Christianity. The result 
was wide catholicity of sentiment on his own part and broad 
interpretation of the Christian doctrines. He was not a man 
who took a prominent part in the devotional side of religion, 
but was a constant member and attendant upon church serv- 
ices and gave thought to his own belief. In a paper written 
some years ago I found a creed written in his own hand in 
which his beliefs and hopes are placed in an all-wise Provi- 
dence, and in what may be called the broad essentials of 
Christian doctrine. 

In practical work his sympathies were bound by no single 
church, for he was constantly aiding the educational move- 
ment of all denominations. Ministers, priests, rabbis, com- 
mittees from Christian associations, and all sorts of workers 
were continually consulting with him in regard to social work. 
To these forms of religious activity he devoted many hours of 
his life. 

This was a busy man, who wore himself out at the age of 
51. One-half of his allotted time was devoted to preparation 
and one-half to the fulfillment of his life work. We looked 
for a longer sojourn among us, that he might continue activity 
in the prime of life and reap the honors and rewards of old 
age. But since it was otherwise decreed, I leave a feeble 
tribute in the archives of the Association of which he was an 
honored officer and devoted friend. 


X.—MARYLAND’S FIRST COURTS 


By BERNARD C. STEINER, Ph. D., 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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By Bernarp C. Sremer, Ph. D. 


By the charter of Maryland, granted to Cecilius Calvert, 
second Lord Baltimore, by Charles I, in 1632, the territory 
given him was created a province, over which Baltimore was 
made lord proprietary. In this palatinate province he had 
‘all and singular such and as ample rights, jurisdictions, priv- 
ileges, prerogatives, royalties, liberties, and royal rights and 
temporal franchises whatsoever, as well by seas as by land, 
* * * to be had, exercised, used, and enjoyed, as any 
Bishop of Durham, within the Bishoprick or county of Dur- 
ham, * * * ever heretofore hath had, held, used, or en- 
joyed, or, of right, could or ought to have, hold, use, or enjoy.” 
In this ample grant of power was included the right to ‘* make 
laws and to constitute and ordain judges, justices, magistrates 
and oflicers of what kind, for what cause, and with what power 
soever, Within that land and the sea of those parts, and in such 
form as to the said now Baron of Baltimore or his heirs shall 
seem most fitting, and also to remit, reprieve, pardon, and 
abolish all crimes and offences whatsoever against such laws, 
whether or after judgment passed, and to do all and singular 
other things belonging to the completion of justice and to 
courts, praetorian judicatories, and tribunals, judicial forms 
und modes of proceeding, although express mention thereof 
in these presents be not made, and, by judges by them dele- 
gated, to award process, hold pleas, and determine in those 
courts, praetorian judicatories, and tribunals in all actions, 
suits, causes, and matters whatsoever, as well as criminal as 
personal, real, and mixed and praetorian.” (Bacon’s Laws, 
Charter, sections 4and 7.) Not only in time of peace did the 
judicial power belong to Baltimore, but in case of rebellion, 
sudden tumult, or sedition, he might ‘*exercise martial law as 
freely and in as ample manner and form as any captain-general 
of anarmy”. (Section 13.) 
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It was not necessary that the lord proprietary should exer- 
cise all this jurisdiction in person. License was given him to 
erect parcels of land within the province aforesaid into 
manors and in every one of those manors to ‘* have and to 
hold a court baron and all things to which to a court baron do 
belong and to have and to keep view of frank pledge.” (Char- 
ter, sec. 1.) 

The laws made for the province must ‘* be consonant to rea- 
son and be not repugnant nor contrary to, but (so far as they 
conveniently may be) agreeable to” those of England (Char- 
ter, sec. 7), and in the administration of them through the 
courts, regard must be given to the fact that the people of the 
province were given ‘‘all privileges, franchises, and liberties 
of this our kingdom of England, * * * to use and enjoy 
in the same manner as our liegemen born.” 

Under this charter Lord Baltimore sent out the first settlers, 
with instructions that they be ** very careful to do justice to 
every man without partiality.” (Calvert Papers, I, p. 140). 
The cautious and shrewd proprietary selected as the leader of 
the enterprise his brother, Leonard Calvert, who seems to 
have been a man of ability, and the province was begun by 
the landing at St. Mary’s on March 25, 1634. 

For the first four years matters were in an unsettled state, 
and we hear but little of legal proceedings. The land must be 
tilled, houses built, relations adjusted with the Virginians and 
the Indians, and above all Kent Island must be subdued. Early 
Maryland, like ancient Gaul, was divided into three parts—the 
proprietary settlement on the Potomac; the trading post of 
William Clay borne, on Kent Island, on the Eastern Shore; and 
the later settlement of the Puritans on the Severn, after they 
had been driven from Virginia, about 1646. This division 
was of momentous consequence for the province. Clayborne, 
a prominent Virginian, brooked ill the new charter and refused 
to yield submission of his earlier claims to the new proprie- 
tary. The struggle was long maintained both in America and 
England, but the first act ended when the vessels of the two 
opponents met in the Pocomoke and, after a short combat, 


the proprietary conquered. This conquest was followed by 
the establishment of Baltimore’s authority on Kent Island, 
where Governor Calvert went in April, 1638, held a court, and 
heard and determined causes between the inhabitants. The 
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Lord Baltimore would be supreme in his territory. Process 
ran in his name and not in that of the King. As palatine he 
could pardon offenses against the laws of England. The organ- 
ization of the courts was usually determined by his instrue- 
tions. ‘* But the time place and manner of holding courts, 
the limits of their respective jurisdictions, and the manner of 
proceeding in them were constant subjects of legislation.” 
(Mc Mahon’s History of Md.. pp. 155-159.) The limits of con- 
trol between proprietary and assembly were vague, and this 
led to occasional struggles between them. 

Another difficulty which Baltimore had in making his laws 
supreme, came through the desire of the Jesuits to establish 
the validity of canon law in Maryland, relying on the fact that 
Baltimore was a Roman Catholic in faith. He was too wise, 
however, and too insistent on his rights to admit of any such 
claim, and sternly refused to permit any doubt on the matter 
or to entertain the suggestion of the priests, ** that though in 
publique we suffer our cause to be heard and tried by the pub- 
lique magistrats, yet that in private they know that they have it 
but as arbitrators and defenders of the church, because Ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction is not here settled.” (Calvert Papers, LI, 
66, 194.) In fact, we find the priests are frequent parties to 
suits brought in provincial court. (On the Jesuit question see 
Professor Dennis's article in report of this association for 
1900.) 

The canon law was not introduced into the province, but 
the English common law was claimed by the settlers as fol- 
lowing them across the ocean. Daniel Dulaney, the elder, 
early in the eighteenth century claimed that the Marylanders 
were entitled to all the rights of freeborn Englishmen, and 
the provincial court from the very first applied common law 
principles without especial authorization. Not only was the 
common law brought over from England, but the learned 
Chancellor Kilty, in his Report of English Statutes (p. 139), 
says that, save as to such provisions as were wholly of a local 
nature and could not in practice have been applicable to the 
circumstances of the province, ** there is no doubt but that 
Magna Charta™ did extend to and was in full force in Mary- 
land. What he said of this great statute was also true in 
respect of such other statutes, ‘‘ which by experience have 
been found applicable to their local and other circumstances 
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and have been introduced, used and practiced by the courts of 
law and equity.” (Const. of Md., 1867, art. 5, Dec. of Rts. 
See a discussion of the adoption of English law in Maryland 
by the present writer in 9 Yale Law Journal, 353.) 

The first legal authority in the province was Leonard Cal 
vert, the lieutenant-general, or governor, as we are more apt 
to call him. The first commission which we find given him 
by his brother was dated April 15, 1637, and made him chan 
cellor, chief justice, and chief magistrate. He was given 
power to issue writs and processes and commissions for the 
execution of justice and absolute authority to execute martial 
law in time of war. Until laws were made, he had conferred 
on him the power to ** issue ordinances, edicts, and proclama 
tions,” *‘ with reasonable pains and penalties,” not extending 
to taking away the rights or interest of anyone in his * life, 
members, freeholds, goods, and chattels,” which ordinances 
should be in force until repealed by the proprietary or the 
governor himself. (Council Proceedings I, 49-53.) Doubt 
less Leonard Calvert’s powers previous to this were similar in 
character, though no earlier commission is extant. As sole 
judge, he could hear and award execution, while he may 
determine ‘‘all civil causes for goods, chattels, debts, &e., 
according to the laws of the province and, in delault thereof, 
according to the laws of England,” as near as he may judge 
thereof. A council of three men, one of whom is to be sec 
retary, is appointed, and in criminal cases involving life or 
limb the decision is to be made by the governor and at least 
two of the councilors, according to the laws of the province. 
(New commissions to the governor dated September 2, 1642 
(1 Council, 108), and September 6, 1644 (1 Council, 151), vary 
but little as to the powers conferred.) The governor and the 
councilors, whose numbers were later somewhat increased, 
constituted the provincial court, and by the later commission 
to Governor William Stone, this court was empowered to 
judge of all causes, criminal and civil, which may occur in 
Maryland, according to the laws of the province, or in default 
thereof, according to their best discretion, and to award ex 
ecution. (Aug. 6, 1645, 1 Council, 201.) 

The scope of this paper is the first score or so of years in 
Maryland’s history, until the proprietary’s rule over the prov 
ince was finally restored under orders from Cromwell, Lord 
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Protector of England, in 1657. Up to this time we have in 
print the records of the provincial court in two volumes of 
the Maryland archives, while the subsequent records are still 
in manuscript. Then, too, the legal system of the province 
had by this time become tixed and the turbulent scenes of 
the early days were over. They had been truly turbulent. 
Whether Clayborne were or not the ‘*evil genius of the prov- 
ince,” he assuredly was of the lord proprietary. But after his 
first overthrow we find him absent from the scene for a 
while. 

In 1644 Richard Ingle, pretending to represent the parlia- 
mentary party, drove out Leonard Calvert and a year of 
anarchy followed, known to the old records as ‘*the plunder- 
ing time.” Of that period we have no records. The records 
begin in 1637 and are incomplete in 1639, 1640, and 1641. 
Shortly after Leonard Calvert's restoration to power he went 
to England for a time, and died soon after his return to Mary- 
land. The province was peaceful from 1646 until the coming 
of the parliamentary commissioners. Five of these had been 
appointed to reduce Virginia from her royal allegiance and, 
either by craft or accident, they were empowered by their 
commission **to reduce all the plantations within Chesapeake 

jay” (1 Council, 265). 

Two of these commissioners were Clayborne and Bennett, 
the head of the Puritan party in Virginia; the other three were 
Englishmen. Through accident, only one of the latter arrived 
in America, and he, with the two Virginians, came to Mary- 
land and seized the government in 1652. So great had been 
Baltimore's hatred for Clay borne that he had exempted him and 
Ingle from the general pardoning power conferred on Stone 
in his gubernatorial commission. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, though it was a most high-handed proceeding, that the 
commissioners insisted that writs should run henceforth in the 
name of the keepers of the liberty of England, and appointed 
a new council (Mar. 2%, 1652, 1 Council, 272). Three months 
later, however (June 28, 1652, 1 Council, 275), Stone was 
restored as governor, undertaking to have writs run as above. 
This modus vivendi lasted for nearly two years (Mar. 2, 1653-54, 
1 Council, 300), when Stone ordered the writs again to run in 
the proprietary’s name. A small war followed, and in a con- 
flict near Annapolis between the Puritans of Providence, as 
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they called their settlement on the Severn, and the proprie- 
tary’s forces, the latter were decisively defeated and Stone was 
taken prisoner. From July, 1654 (1 Couneil, 312), until 1657 
the government was placed by Bennett and Clayborne, acting 
under their former commission, in the hands of a body of com- 
missioners with a president, which body acted as a council and 
asa provincial court. Thus the sessions of this court were 
uninterrupted, save for the time of Ingle’s supremacy. We 
must remember that this body was at the same time upper 
house of the assembly, chief court of the province, and goy 

ernor’s council, and we shall not then be surprised to find the 
legal, executive, and legislative parts of its proceedings min- 
gled in a rather disturbing way during these early provincial 
years. Though the present Maryland constitution enunciates 
the doctrine of the separation of powers, neither the preach- 
ing nor the practice of the seventeenth century knew aught of 
the doctrine of Montesquieu. In theory, at least, there was a 
separate court ‘‘in causes testamentary and matrimonial,” the 
secretary of the province being appointed commissioner and 
given power by the proprietary to prove wills, grant admin- 
istration, take inventories, ete., but in practice, as he always 
sat in the provincial court as one of the judges, there seems to 
have been no separate tribunal, and testamentary business is 
spread by the side of strictly judicial proceedings on the rec- 
ords (Jan. 24, 1637-38, 1 Council, 60, 116, 158, 218). There 
were no ecclesiastical courts in the province. Besides the 
above-named functions of the provincial court, legal business 
of St. Mary’s County was adjudicated there, as there seems 
to have been no separate county court in St. Mary’s County. 
Until the Puritan settlement at Providence was erected into 
Anne Arundel County in 1650 and Charles (later called Cal- 
vert) County was established north of the Patuxent River in 
the san» year (1 Council, 259; 1 Assembly, 280), St. Mary’s 
County included all the western shore of the bay—that is, all 
the settlements save that on Kent Island, and for a time even 
this. Under the county court, the only jurisdictions were 
those of justice of the peace and lord of the manor, as we shall 
see. Hundreds were erected, and there were some traces of a 
design to have a justice of the peace (1 Council, 59, 70), a con 
stable, and, indeed, a coroner (1 Council, 91) for each hundred, 
but no records of «a hundred court are extant, if any such 


court ever sat. 
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For St. Mary’s County a sheriff was vearly appointed (1 
Council, 22%) with power to appoint a bailiff, or under sheriff 
(1 Council, 61, 73, 96), sometimes one in each hundred (1 
Council, 117). In St. Mary’s County the councilors seem to 
have acted as conservators of the peace (Jan. 24, 1637-38, 1 
Council, 60), a power usually conferred upon them in their 
commissions. An attempt to establish a county court there 
seems to have been made in 1644 (1 Council, 150). 

For Kent Island a special court was established from the first. 
Over the island was placed a commander, George Evelin being 
the first one. (1 Council, 59, Dec. 30, 1637.) He was appointed 
to call court, as often as there shall be cause, and award all man- 
ner of process, hold pleas, and decide all civil cases between 
inhabitants of the island not exceeding £10, and criminal cases, 
where the offense was alleged to have been committed on the 
island and where the punishment did not extend to loss of 
life or member. He was empowered to execute all jurisdic- 
tion for the preservation of the peace which a justice of the 
peace in England might and to appoint necessary officers for 
the execution of justice. With him was associated a council 
of conservators of the peace or commissioners, the latter name 
being still the legal title in Maryland for the administrative 
authorities of the county. The first such appointees were 
authorized to hold ** court leet” as often as need be and hear 
civil cases between inhabitants of the island involving not 
over 1,200 pounds of tobacco, which commodity had already 
become the circulating medium of the Province (1 Council 62, 
Feb. 9, 1637.8). When a greater amount was involved, the 
tirst named of the justices was directed to grant a warrant, 
attach goods of the defendant, and make him give security to 
answer the suit at the court at St. Mary’s. Decisions in Kent 
should be ‘according to the laws of the Province or in default 
thereof according to those of England.” (1 Council, 80.) As 
Kent Island was the seat of Clayborne’s followers, it is not 
surprising that there were times when this plan of government 
was superseded by a grant of power to reduce the island by 
martial law if necessary (1 Council, 64). Power to execute 
martial law was also given the militia commanders, ‘‘ against 
any mutinous or disorderly persons of your company, which 
shall in any way offend against the law, custom, and discipline 
military,” when suddenly called out against the Indians (1 
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Council, 75, 102, 103, 106). New commissions to different 
persons to act as commander and commissioners of Kent Island 
are given from time to time, and the phrase ** court leet” dis- 
appears,” the limit of jurisdiction is raised or lowered from 
time to time, some testamentary powers are, in at least one 
instance, conferred on the commander, but we tind no impor- 
tant change in the administration of the county (Commanders’ 
commissions, Council, 80, 90, LOL, L04, 124, L27, 158, 182, 197, 
198, 216; commissioners named, 1 Council, 104, 158), save that 
provision is made for another person to hear causes in which 
the commissioner is interested (1 Council, 97), and that an 
appeal from the court at Kent tothe provincial court isallowed, 
the appellant giving bond to prosecute. From the Kent Island 
court we find a number of appeals in the provincial court 
records (1644, 1 Council, 150). 

The administration of Kent was taken as the model for the 
new counties formed in 1650, when a commander and commis- 
sioners were appointed for each. One of these commanders 
came out from England with grant from the proprietary a 
position equal to that of the commander of Kent (1 Council, 
237, 257, 308). 

It was part of Baltimore’s plan to establish manors, anda num- 
ber of such were founded, though we know but little of their 
administration. By the Conditions of Plantation, issued Au- 
gust 6, 1636, persons taking up grants of 1,000, 2,000, or 3,000 
acres of land might have them converted into manors, with 
grants of courts baron and leet (1 Council, 48). In 1642 2,000 
acres of land might be created a manor, ** with privileges of 
an English one” (1 Council, 99, 223), and in 1649 the neces 
sary area Was raised to 3,000 acres (1 Council, 233). In at 
least two instances we have records of manorial courts. Boz 
man (2 History of Maryland, 581) seems to have had access 
to the records of St. Gabriel Manor, as he records that in full 
court by delivery of the steward a tenant took a messuage, 
having done fealty to the lady of the manor. The other and 
far more important record is that of the court of St. Clem- 
ent’s Manor, in St. Mary’s County. This manor was granted 
to Thomas Gerard, surgeon, and, in addition to his powers as 
lord of the manor, he was created conservator of the peace in 
St. Clement’s Hundred, which seems to have been practically 


«a This phrase is one of the evidences that it was at first intended to treat Kent as an 


hundred rather than as a county 
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coincident with the manor (1 Council, 8%, %0, 91). By his 
commission he was given the powers of any two justices of 
the peace in England to punish offenders with imprisonment, 
small fine, or corporal correction, not extending to loss of life 
or limb, and was directed to be especially watchful against 
poachers and illicit traders with the Indians. A constable and 
a coroner for the hundred were also appointed. Bozman 
acutely suggests (2 History of Maryland, 169) that the 
grant of power equal to two justices had, probably, relation 
to the then existing statutes of game (particularly Jac., 1 ch., 
27, and 7 Jac., 1 ch., 11), whereby the conviction of offenders 
against them was vested in two justices of the peace out of 
sessions. The manor consisted of 1,000 acres, comprising St. 
Clement’s Isle and a neck of land near by, and was laid out 
on October 30, 1639. Records are extant of five sessions of 
the manor court between 1659 and 1672. (Published in 1 J, 
H. U. Studies in Historical and Political Science—Old Mary- 
land Manors, by John Johnson.) 

The court was presided over by the steward in true ancient 
style, and with him we find the bailiff, the constable, the jury, 
and homagers. The inhabitants of the manor are divided into 
resiants, freeholders, and leaseholders. Two afferors are ap- 
pointed to revise fines and reduce them as mercy demands. 
How long the court was continued we know not, but the 
glimpses of its proceedings are of considerable interest. The 
lord of the manor is presented for not providing a pillory, 
pair of stocks, and a ducking stool. The Indian King of 
Chaptico was presented ** for killing a wild sow and took her 
piggs and raysed a stock of them.” Had ever monarch so 
hard a fate! This case, being so difficult, is referred to the 
governor. Others are presented for ** breaking into the Lord 
of the Manor's orchard;” for ** keeping a tipling house and 
selling his drink without a license;” for ** suffering his horses 
to destroy a corn field;” and because he ** broke the peace with 
a stick and that there was bloudshed committed” by him upon 
the body of another. New tenants attorn to the lord of the 
manor, reliefsand alienation fees are exacted, etc. Altogether 


it is a quaint medieval picture. 
No jail seems to have been built in the province before 1674, 
and previous to that time offenders were in the custody of the 


sheriff. (Kilty, Report of Statutes, 225.) 
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When the second general assembly met, the great question 
was by what laws shall the province be governed until a code 
can be adopted. (1 Assembly, 9.) On January 29, 1637-38, 
Calvert acknowledged to the assembly that his commission 
authorized him to use the laws of England, save as to criminal 
offenses whose punishment extended to the loss of life or 
limb, for which there was no power in the province. He 
thought that ** enormous offenders” could not be punished for 
lack of laws. The assembly thought that enormous offenses 
could hardly be committed without mutiny, and then could 
he punished under the grant of martial law, but they took no 
chances, and so, as Thomas Smith was then a prisoner, charged 
with piracy, his trial was held before the whole assembly. He 
had been commander of Clayborne’s boat, which had been 
taken, and after indictment and trial was condemned to death 
by a vote of 18 to 1(3 were absent). (1 Assembly, 17, 21.) So 
the first act of the assembly was a bill of attainder, ** the 
whole legislative Body ” concurring in the condemnation. (Ba 
con’s Laws, 1637, note.) At the same session a bill of attainder 
was passed against Clayborne, and the leader of the Proprie- 
tary party in the Pocomoke conflict was acquitted of the 
charge of unlawfully killing some of Clayborne’s men in the 
struggle. (1 Assembly, 17, 18,23.) These procedures are all 
the more noteworthy inasmuch as at the first assembly, in 
1634-35, an act had been passed that offenders in felonies 
should suffer the same penalties as in England. 

In these first years of the province, a controversy existed 
between the assembly and the proprietary as to which had 


‘the initiative in legislation, and this caused the failure of 


all acts at the first two sessions, save the bills of attainder 
against Clayborne and Smith. At the second session, bills 
had been brought in for fees and forfeitures, hearing of civil 
causes, probates of wills, punishment of crimes in the county 
court, arbitrary punishment of enormous offense , ete. 

When the third assembly met, a year later, Ils were read 
on the first day of the session for erecting cour, {1 Assembly, 
34), and an elaborate system was provided establishing a court 
of admiralty,“ county court,’ chancery court,’ ** pretorial” 
court for the adjudication of high crimes and misdemeanors, for 
fees and recovering of debts, for the definition and punish- 
ment of treasons and felonies, and for the authority of a jus- 
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tice of the peace. (1 Assembly, 46 to 71.) The only act which 
was passed, however, was a sort of an omnibus measure. In 
this it was provided that fees should be paid to the secretary 
of the province (1 Assembly, 82; laws of 1638-39, ch. 2), 
clerk of chancery, marshal, and coroners, according to a fixed 
table. ‘‘In all causes civil” the lieutenant-general is the 
judge, and the council takes his place when he is a plaintiff. 
No provision is made for his being a defendant. In Kent Is- 
land the commander is to be judge, there being an appeal from 
his decisions. All judgments are to be ‘according to the 
laws and laudable usages of this Province, or otherwise ac- 
cording to the laws or laudable usages of England in the same 
or like cases.” The governor and the commander shall take an 
oath to administer equal justice, and every councilor must 
swear to ‘‘assist in the execution of justice without favor or 
malice.” The lieutenant-general and councilor, and the com- 
mander of Kent within his island, had power given them to 
apprehend felons and keep the peace, ** to trie and censure all 
offenders with punishment as they may think the offence to 
deserve.” In cases, however, where the penalty extends to loss 
of life or limb there must be an indictment and a trial by twelve 
freemen at the least. The secretary is to prove willsand grant 
letters of administration for the whole province, the com- 
mander taking proper order in Kent Island for saving of 
goods of the deceased, till the will be proved or administration 
granted. The assembly at this same session acted at least five 
times in a judicial character; decroceing that one defendant pay 
30 pounds of beaver, refusing to pardon another, and order- 
ing that a third be whipped three several times for carrying 
away goods unlawfully from his master. (1 Assembly, 35; 
Bacon’s Laws, note). 

Frequent changes in the constitution of the courts were 
made in later assemblies. In 1640 testamentary jurisdiction 
was given the lieutenant-general or the first councillor in each 
county. Where no party having the right to the succession 
claims administration the governor was directed to act as 
administrator. The councillors were to act as judges in tes- 
tamentary causes and if they were equally divided the lieu- 
tenant-general should nominate one or more new members. 
(1 Assembly, 108.) 

The judiciary acts of 1638 were to continue in force for 
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three years only or till the end of the next assembly. The 
assembly of 1640 seems to have overlooked this and so we find 
an act passed in March, 1641-2, continuing the act to the end 
of the next session and declaring valid any judicial acts done 
since 1640, **so far as they were” in accordance with the law 
of the province, then or at any time since being or supposed 
to be in force. (1 Assembly, 120.) This practice of passing 
bills to be in force fora short time was a very common one 
during the whole provincial period, as thereby the assembly 
kept a surer control over affairs and prevented matters from 
going entirely into the hands of the proprietary and his offi 

cers. At the summer session of 1642, several important stat 

utes were passed. The act for rule of judicature (1 Assem- 
bly, 147), decreed that ** Right and just in all civil causes 
shall be determined according to the law or most general usage 
of the Province since its plantation, or former precedents of 
the same or like nature, to be determined by the judge and, 
in defect of such law, usage or precedent, then right and just 
shall be determined according to equity and good conscience, 
not neglecting (so far as the judge or judges shall be informed 
thereof and shall find no inconvenience in the application to 
this Province) the rules by which right and just useth to be 
determined in England.” It will be noted that while the 
settlers claimed the benefit of English law they had no inten- 
tion of yielding servilely to it, and some months before they 
had gravely decided that a man was *‘ guilty of what is cham 

perty by the law of England, but is not such as is criminal 
here.” (1 Assembly, 121.) Crimes should be judged by the 
provincial law and, in default of such, *‘ according to the best 
discretion of the judge or judges, judging as near as conven 

iently may be to the laudable law or usage of England.” This 
might seem a dangerous discretion to leave to the judges, but 
it was tempered by the provision that life, member, or free 
hold should be taken away only by law certain (1 Assembly, 
147), and to this restriction was later added another that no one 
should be outlawed, exiled, or fined above 1,000 pounds of 
tobacco without such certain law, and that no corporal punish 
ment should be inflicted on a gentleman. (1 Assembly, 184, 
September, 1642.) At the same time the constitution of the 
courts was revised. While judges are appointed by proprie- 
tary commission, in cases where there is no certain law of the 
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province, the legislature makes provision that the decision 
shall be made by the lieutenant-general and the major part of 
the council in the proy incial court or the commander and the 
major part of the commissioners in county court. If there be 
a tie, the chief judge is given a casting vote, and In case of 
his absence or being an interested party in the cause the next 
in commission shall supply his place, unless the vovernor shall 
otherwise proy idle. 

All judges must take an oath to administer equal justice 
according to the laws of the province. The reiteration of the 
phrase laws of the province, as distinguished from that of Eng- 
land is to be noted. (1 Assembly, 147, act of 1642, ch. 3.) 
rom the county court there is always an appeal to the pro- 
vincial court. The lieutenant-general may not be sued in any 
matter relating to his office nor may process be awarded 
against his person, menials, nor chattels till he have refused 
to do right after judgment. (1 Assembly, 184.) Provisions 
were also made by other acts touching appeals and appointing 
the order in which causes shall be heard. (Assembly, 148, 
14%.) The first day not a Sunday nor a holiday in six of the 
months was to be court day in St. Mary’s County and other 
days were appointed for other counties. If the business was 
not completed on the first day, the court continued its sessions 
from day to day until all was finished. Except on court days 
no case should be determined, until after ten days’ notice or 
until after such as have voice in the court be warned. (1 As- 
sembly, 149, 184.) Occasionally no court was held on the 
stated day, as when the governor issued a proclamation in 
May, L648. that there would be no court until October, owing 
to the danger of the times and the fact that jury trials wiil 
much weaken the part of the country whence the jurors come 
(1 Council, 195); or again in 1653, when the court was put off 
for a month, **no English shipping as yet being arrived here.” 
(1 Council, 294.) We also find courts adjourned because of 
‘*plantable weather.” 

Still other acts of this important session provided that the 
commissioners of the counties should be selected by the gov- 
ernor and that the council should nominate yearly to the chief 


justice persons for sheriff, one of whom should be selected for 
that office. (1 Assembly, 148.) The defendant could be tried 
according to agreement of the parties, or might put himself 
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upon his country, having a jury summoned, and in cases where 
the laws of Eng!and allow, he may wage his law. (Assembly, 
151, 186.) Provision is made for proceedings in cases where 
the defendant is a fugitive. (1 Assembly, 150, 185.) After 
verdict is rendered, the judge may set aside the verdict and 
award a new trial, if the verdict be ** grievous to either party 
or exceeding the issue committed to their inquiry,” or if the 
jury ** be evidently partial or wilful.” In the latter case, when 
a second jury decides differently, the first one may be fined. 
(1 Assembly, 151.) Several cases of impeaching the verdict 
of juries are found in the records of the provincial court. 
Another act of the session provided for executions and de- 
creed that there should be imprisonment for debt after a prison 
should be built. (1 Assembly, 152.) Theseacts were passed for 
three years, and at the expiration of this period a short re- 
enactment of the important provisions of the acts was made. 
(1 Assembly, 210.) Evenafter this, however, we find the assem- 
bly sitting as a high court of justice, hearing important cases 
referred to it by the provincial court and, apparently, at times 
exercising an original jurisdiction. (1 Assembly, 220, 225, 226.) 

We have already noted the wide discretion given the gov- 
ernor and council in the early acts. This discretion was not 
taken away but rather added to, and we find that persons who 
steal hogs, or fail to plant corn (an attempt to have more 
diversified crops), adulterers, persons who go out without 
arms well fixed, ete., are to be punished according to the dis- 
cretion of the court. (1 Assembly, 244 to 254.) When the in- 
fluence of the Puritans is felt, we notice new laws increasing 
the criminal code by the addition of the offenses of profane 
swearing and drunkenness. 

In the provincial court we find the proceedings usually 
summary in character. Jury trials are rather the exception, 
and in most cases the matter is left to the adjudication of the 
court. This may only consist of two members, or if there be 
a full attendance of the justices, as was apt to be the case 
about the time of the meeting of the assembly, there may be 
seven or eight upon the bench. Pleadings were very simple, 
and many suits were introduced by a simple petition from the 
injured party. Sometimes cases were referred to arbitrators 
for settlement, and again we find cases brought before the 
assembly and referred for settlement to the provincial court, 
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Unlike others of the colonies, Maryland seems to have recog 
nized equity as a distinct system from law at an early date, 
and a number of equity suits were heard shortly after 1650, 
Compared with the early court records of Connecticut. which 
it has been my privilege to examine with care, there is much 
more commercial activity shown in Maryland suits. Assump- 
sit, debt, and covenant form the bulk of the litigation in 
Maryland, and attachment of the goods of nonresidents shows 
a floating population. 

The records are quite helter-skelter in arrangement. A 
confession of judgment follows a will, and this is preceded by 
a nonsuit, or the record of an earmark on cattle. Repley in and 
detinue of cattle, canoes, ete., furnish considerable court 
business. Actions on the case are common. In spite of the 
troublous condition of the pro\ ince, deeds of violence are not 
frequent and cases of trespass vi et arms or quare clausem 
fregit are not often seen. Thefts are rather uncommon. The 
social system of the prov ince was so based on the service of 
indentured servants that difficulties as to length of their terms 
of service, their treatment by their masters, and the outfit to 
he given them when they are freed occupy much time of the 
courts. There are a large number of actions for defamation 
and slander, and from these and the trials for bastardy, seduc- 
tion, and adultery we gather that there was much looseness 
in sexual relations. One of the striking differences between 
Maryland and New Haven County, Conn., decisions is the 
comparatively light sentences which these receive here. Few 
religious causes occur, and these show a tolerant spirit on 
the part of the court. Extradition cases with Virginia are 
frequent. The rise of attorneys at law is seen. 

Negroes have hardly been introduced in any number, and 
their names searcely occur. A number of inquests are 
recorded over bodies of persons found dead. During the 
period under discussion some eight or nine persons seem to 
have been hung, and, curiously enough, only one of these cases 
occurs in the court records. These contain no note of those 
persons who were executed for murdering their master at 
Providence (1 Assembly, 363), nor of the four who were 
tried and condemned by a sort of military court at Anne Arun- 
del after the battle of the Severn (3 Force’s Tracts). 

The one case on the records is an interesting one. John 
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Dandy was the smith of the province, and concerning him 
and his tools two special acts of the assembly were passed. 
(1 Assembly, 255, 205.) He seems to have been not only HT 
blacksmith, but also a white smith, or armorer, and as such 
was so valuable to the province that he was saved from the 
death he deserved for slaying an Indian boy in 1648. His 
sentence was commuted to three years’ service to the pro- 
prietary (1 Council, 98), and he was finally pardoned (1 Coun 
cil, 187). He was a quarrelsome man, of an unbridled temper, 
however, and, after several minor assaults, he finally killed 
his servant in 1657 and was hung therefor, after a very solemn 
and formal trial. (2 Provincial Court, 545.) 

It was difficult to secure conviction of offenses against 
Indians. In 1642 a man was accused of killing one without 
provocation, and confessed it. (1 Provincial Court, 180.) The 
jury returned a verdict of not guilty, but they explained that 
they did so ** because they understood ‘the act’ not to have 
been committed against his Lordship’s peace or the king’s, 
because the party was a pagan and because they had no prece 
dent in the neighbour colony of Virginia to make such facts 
murther.” The governor told them that the Indians were in 
the peace of the King and the proprietary, and that ** they 
ought not to take notice of what other colonies did, but of the 
law of England,” whereupon the jury brought in a verdict of 
‘**euilty of murther in his own defence,” and a second jury 
Was necessary even to secure a verdict for manslaughter. 

Old World customs persisted, We tind only one accusation 
of witchcraft, and that not pushed; but a tree which killed a 
man by falling upon him was forfeited to the proprietary as 
a deodand. (1 Provincial Court, 10.) 

I wish there were time to discuss the many interesting cases 
caused by the straying and killing of hogs and cows, animals 
sO precious that deeds of sale or cift of them are recorded on 
the records together with the deeds of land. Mention may be 
made in closing, however, of two interesting medical cases, in 
both of which Peter Godson was the defendant. He seems to 
have been a sort of quack, and so little in favor with other 
physicians that a **chirurgeon” sued him in 1655 ** with kill- 
ing a man by taking too much blood from him.” The man 
who died was sheriff of St. Marys County, and the case was 
referred to **men of skill and ability,” who ** shall judge of the 
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action.” The second suit was brought yy one Thomas Iver, 
who complained that he paid Godson (2 Provincial Court, 432, 
134, 439) tobacco “for a cure” which the defendant ** under 
took to perform.” but “hath left him worse than he found 
him.” The court ordered Godson **to make a cure” or * else 
to repay the tobacco which he had received in satisfaction of 
his cure.” Alas, we learn that it appeared to the court ata 
later session that he “hath not performed the order” and 
must repay the tobaceo. 

These are fleeting ¢limpses of the beginnings of the judicial 
system of a State which has always preserved a high regard 
for the laws, which has had from the beginning a learned and 
conscientious judiciary, and which speedily developed, in 
place of litigants pleading their own causes, a body of advo- 
cates who, through their eloquence, their ability, and their 
fidelity to their clients’ interests, have made the Maryland bar 
renowned. Only by such search for the sources can we under- 
stand the broad stream of jurisprudence by whose side we 


stand to-day. 
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By Prof. Grorce P. GARRISON. 


The opportunity of presenting this subject to an audience 
of specialists in history invites digression. 1 feel strongly 
tempted to utterances concerning the importance of South- 
western history, the relative neglect of it. and the desirability 
f giving it more attention: but, besides being rather sug- 
vested than actually demanded by the title of my paper, such 
utterances might become the occasion of a polemic for which 
there is no necessity. If there seem to be any call for ex- 
hortation, what it might accomplish may no doubt be trusted 
to come in its own good time as the result of deeper insight, 
truer perspective, and more economical direction of energy. 
And so I think Southwestern history can afford, if need be, 
to wait a bit for general recognition of its value on scientific 
progress. I do not think, however, that it can be said to 
stand entirely in the waiting attitude. 

By “the Southwest,” as the term is used in this paper, is 
meant, roughly speaking, all that part of the United States 
lying west and south of the line fixed by the treaty with Spain 
in IS19, and this statement will serve to explain also the 
meaning of the expression **Southwestern history.” But I 
shall deal mainly with the work that is being done in Texas, 
hecause it is that with which I am best acquainted. 

The work that the Southwest is doing upon its own history 
is carried on partly by the universities, partly by societies 
organized either wholly or to some extent for historical pur- 
poses, and partly by individuals. 

Of what the University of California and Stanford Univer- 
sitv are doing in Southwestern history I can not speak in detail, 
but Lam informed that both give it some attention. At the 
University of California Professor Moses gives a course on 
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Spanish-American history and institutions and another on 
the territorial expansion of the United States, and at Stanford 
Professor Farrand gives one on the opening of the West. In 
the last two, I understand, the history of the Southwest is 
dealt with, incidentally at least. 

At the University of Texas the purely graduate historical 
work has thus far lain almost entirely in Southwestern history. 
The reasons therefor are sufficiently obvious to be left without 
enumeration, but the principal among them is that, under 
present conditions, this is the most inviting field for research. 
For the last four or tive years the number of students taking 
the graduate course has varied from six to twelve, averaging 
perhaps eight or nine. It might have been much larger but 
for the restrictions that have been placed on entry into the 
course in order to keep out those not properly prepared. 
Three full undergraduate courses “ in history are prerequisite, 
though in exceptional cases students have been allowed to 
enter with only two. No requirements in language have thus 
far been announced in the catalogue, but the practical policy 
has been to insist on the desirable linguistic equipment more 
rigidly from year to year. Of the six students taking the 
graduate work this year, which is on the St. Denis expedition 
and the second series of Spanish missions, two are without a 
reading knowledge of French, but all have Spanish, so that 
none of them is unprepared to read the sources in one language 
or the other. The prospect, however, is that, as the practice 
grows of forecasting specialization and working toward it 
along the proper lines in the undergraduate courses, the difli- 
culty of enforcing the appropriate requirements in language 
will soon disappear. 

The time spent by graduate students at the University of 
Texas is usually too short for anything like complete and 
thorough training. The university does not give the doctor's 
degree, and it requires only one year of graduate work for 
the master’s. It must be evident to those who have had 
experience in such matters that this is too short a time either 
to acquire much skill in investigation or to obtain altogether 
satisfactory results of research in any subject worth atten- 
tion. As to what has actually been accomplished in these two 
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directions, it would hardly be fitting to attempt any estimate 
here; but there are several professors of history in the older 
and stronger institutions of our country that have had some 
opportunity for judgment. For myself I must, as one who 
feels himself primarily responsible, ask your indulgence in 
speaking to a question of personal privilege to explain why 
no more has been done. 

The University of Texas began work in the fall of 1883. I 
entered it as instructor in English and history one year later. 
Since 1888 I have been at the head of the School of History 
and under the responsibility already confessed. Until 1891, 
however, serious ill health, added toa great burden of routine 
duties, left me no energy for the organization of graduate 
courses. Then my health grew better, but thenceforward 
until 1806 most of the time I could spare from undergraduate 
instruction was devoted to work as a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago. It is therefore only within the last 
five years that I have been able to give effective graduate 
courses in Southwestern history. 

As to what is being accomplished by historical societies in 
the Southwest outside of Texas, I have not been able to learn 
enough to justify an attempt to describe it. The Historical 
Society of New Mexico, of which Hon. L. Bradford Prince 
is president, seems to have gathered a collection—apparently 
for the most part archwological—and to be more or less 
active, but I have little detailed information concerning its 
work. 

The Texas State Historical Association was organized 
March 2, 1897. Within a few years previous to that date there 
had been formed in the State three different societies with 
substantially the same objects. Two of them had survived 
but briefly; the third, however, was still living and showing 
a certain degree of activity. It had originally been called 
the Galveston Historical Society, but had later changed the 
word Galveston in its name to Texas. Although this change 
of title was prompted by the ambition and intention to 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness, its influence has never 
extended in any measurable degree beyond the Island City. 
For two years it has been virtually dead. Want of interest 
had already led to a suspension of its functions for a consid- 
erable period, when the coming of the great storm of Sep- 
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tember, 1900, put an end finally to the hope of its being 
revived. But before its demise it had justified its existence 
by publishing some important matter and by gathering a 
valuable collection. How this collection will be disposed of 
remains yet uncertain. 

The State Historical Association has been a live organiza 
tion from the outset. Its membership has increased steadily, 
until now, after recent extensive purging of the roils, it runs 
to more than 1,000. This growth, as may well be supposed, 
has not come of itself simply, but has been the result of an 
active canvass for new members. The methods used in can 
vassing have been, as | believe, at once businesslike and 
legitimate. Selected lists have been used in soliciting, and 
no one has been enrolled except at his own request, The 
result has been to gather in those who are sufficiently inter 
ested to make good permanent members. Interest in the 
work of the association has thus become constantly more 
intense and healthier, and its prospects for expansion and 
increased eflectiveness seem better now than they have ever 
been before. 

The principal activities of the association are the collection 
and publication of historical materials. Of its collection I 
shall speak a little further on. Its main publication is a quar- 
terly, the first number of which appeared in July, 1897. This 
magazine has averaged about 80 pages per number, but will 
probably be at least somewhat larger from this time forward. 
Its contents have consisted partly of documentary matter and 
partly of essays. It is hoped that the income of the associa 
tion will ere long be sufficient to justify the publication of a 
regular series in addition to the quarterly. If so, this series 
will probably be devoted to the publishing of the Austin 
Papers, the Bexar Archives, and like collections, or at least 
of select documents therefrom, while the Quarterly will be 
given entirely to essays. 

‘Lhe success of the Texas State Historical Association has 
been the result, it seems to me, of a few special causes which 
deserve, as matters of experience, some attention here. The 
popular support it has received is evidently due in a large 
measure to personal considerations. There are in the State a 
large number of the descendants of those who went to Texas 
with Austin or other empresarios, or who were there in time to 
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share In the revolution of 1836, or the strenuous polities of the 
decennium of the Republic. These, while they often fail to 
obtain the perspective and see the real significance of popular 
movements and party divisions in the early days, have never 
forgotten the deeds of their fathers, and, just for this reason, 
| doubt if there is any publication in Texas that is read with 
more intense interest than the Quarterly. This sort of inter 
est, however, may be made to support good historical work, 
but if can not be depended on to supply the required energy 
for its proper management and direction. 

Therefore the second great reason for the success of the 
association has been, as I judge, its intimate connection with 
the State University. The board of regents has wisely ten- 
dered it hospitality in providing quarters for its collection, and 
especially am secure fireproof receptacle for its valuable docu 
ments. The teaching force in the School of History has done 
the work involved in attending to the business of the organiza- 
tion and in publishing the Quarterly. The advantage of this 
alliance is mutual. The association obtains quarters and the 
necessary business management free of cost, and the university 
secures without expense to itself the association’s collection 
and a medium for the publication of meritorious productions 
in history by its students. 

The work of the Historical Association has been greatly 
assisted by the cooperation of two other organizations In the 
state, the Texas Veterans’ Association and the Daughters of 
the Republic, both of which have given it moral, and in some 
cases material, support. Each of these publishes annually a 
pamphlet containing its proceedings and sometimes a certain 
amount of historical matter in addition. 

It would be unwise to attempt, in a paper like this, to give 
even a summarized statement of what individual workers In 
the Southwest are doing for Southwestern history, simply for 
the reason that it would be impossible to do relative justice. 
I may venture, however, on account of special considerations 
to mention two names. One is that of Charles F. Lummis, 
the strenuously critical free lance of the Land of Sunshine, 
whose scholarly translations and annotations of rare docu- 
ments published in his magazine entitle him to the special 
vratitude of investigators: and the other that of Miss Lilia 
M. Casis, adjunct professor of Spanish in the University of 
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Texas, whose assistance in gathering copies of manuscripts 
from Mexico and making them available for the graduate 
students of the university has been simply invaluable. I am 
more pleased by the opportunity to give Miss Casis due 
tribute here because her work is of that unselfish kind that 
brings little reputation to herself, but much advantage to 
others. 

The amount of unworked material for Southwestern history 
existing in the Southwest is enormous. Certainly there is no 
man living who could estimate it accurately or indicate, except 
in a general way, the nature of the documents. There is still 
more in Mexico. The two great collections in the city of 
Mexico, the Archivo General and the Biblioteca Nacional, 
constitute, I think it would be safe to say, an almost unex 
plored wilderness for investigators in the United States. A 
general description of them will be found in H. H. Bancroft’s 
Literary Industries,“ 740-746; and a more detailed notice of 
one of the most important series in the Archivo General in 
number 1874 of the New York Nation. Besides the immense 
mass in these two repositories there are collections doubtless 
containing valuable material in various other cities of the 
Mexican Republic, such as Saltillo, Chihuahua, San Luis 
Potosi, Guadalajara, Querétaro, Zacatecas, etc. Of what 
actually exists in these cities, I can say but little, for I have 
thus far been able to visit none of them except Saltillo, nor to 
get trustworthy information concerning the archives. At 
Saltillo | spent some hours in the summer of 1900 looking 
over what has been preserved there, and my cursory examina- 
tion of the documents leads me to believe that some of them 
may have considerable historical value. The officials, how- 
ever, informed me that a large proportion of the original 
archives had been destroyed. 

An idea of the documents to be found in New Mexico can 
be gathered from the list of copies made from them by Ban 
delier, which is published in the report of the United States 
Commission to the Columbian Historical Exposition, pages 
305-326. 

Of the collection of H. H. Bancroft, which | believe still 
remains intact in San Francisco, I can say only that it must 
contain much important material. Many of the single works 
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and series enumerated as belonging to it are very rare and 
difficult to obtain. 

The largest and most important collection in Texas is that in 
possession of the State lodged in the capitol building and the 
general land office. In the land office is a mass of manuscripts 
relative to the various empresario grants with which modern 
Texas began. It includes the contracts, the correspondence 
concerning them, lists of the colonists, registers of the allot- 
ments of land to each, ete. 

In the office of the secretary of state are to be found the 
original official records of the Republic and the State from 
the revolution forward. Some of the most important of these, 
e. g., the journals of the consultation (1835), the proceedings 
of the general council (1835-36), the journals of the convention 
(1836), and the ordinances and decrees of the consultation, the 
general council, and the convention (1835-36), have been pub- 
lished. Those here enumerated have all been reprinted, along 
with many other valuable documents, in Gammel’s Laws of 
Texas, Volume I. There is also on file in this office the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the Republic. 

The State library is a miscellaneous collection which is now 
kept in one of the rooms belonging to the department of agri- 
culture, insurance, statistics, and history. For several years 
the library has had an annual appropriation of a few hundred 
dollars, and though the amount has been inadequate it has 
been sufficient to secure a gradual enlargement until the need 
for additional room has become pressing. Thanks to the 
hibliographic knowledge of Judge C. W. Raines, who has been 
the librarian during several administrations, and to the wise 
policy of successive commissioners at the head of the depart- 
ment in leaving the selection of material for purchase to him- 
self, the money has been, on the whole, very judiciously 
expended. The library now contains the best collection of 
hooks, pamphlets, and newspapers relative to the history of 
Texas in existence. Neither is it to be slightly considered 
from the standpoint of Southwestern history in general. 
Among the series to be found on its shelves are the Jesuit 
Relations, the Pacheco and Cardenas Documentos Ineditos. 
Margry’s Découvertes et Establissements, and a manuscript 
copy of the Documentos para la Historia Eclesiastica y Civil 
de la Provincia de Texas, which constitute volumes 27 and 28 
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of the Coleccién de Memorias de Nueva Espaia in the Archivo 
General of Mexico. In one of its vaults are the Nacogdoches 
Archiv es and various papers from those of Bexar and La Bahia, 
and it is especially rich in rare pamphlets and tiles of news- 
papers. 

At the University of Texas are four collections that deserve 
notice, and there is soon to be a fifth. The first consists of 
the books, pamphlets, and files of newspapers relating to 
Southwestern history that have been accumulated in the gen 
erallibrary. <A large proportion of these came with the library 
of Sir Swante Palm, of Austin, which was given to the uni 
versity several years ago. Some of the material in this col 
lection is rare, but much of it is duplicated in the State library. 

Another collection which is now kept in the University of 
Texas library is that of the Texas State Historical Association. 
The association has thus far never found itself able to devote 
any part of its income to the purchase of books or documents, 
but it has nevertheless much material of the kind that it was 
organized to gather and preserve, This has come from the 
two sources, vift and exchange for the Quarterly of the asso 
ciation. What has been gathered through exchange consists 
mainly of periodicals relative to American history in general 
and to local history in Various quarters of America and Kurope. 
The acquisitions by gift are, for the most part, of materials 
for Southwestern history. They include much that is impor 
tant, especially in the line of rare pamphlets, newspapers, and 
manuscripts. 

The third collection at the university is the papers of the 
late Governor O. M. Roberts which he gave to the institution 
by his will. They are made up largely of letters received by 
him from prominent men in Texas during his career in the 
Republic and the State. There is a large mass of them, for 
he had played an important part in Texas politics for upward 
of half a century. 

The fourth collection, consisting of an immense mass of 
official papers which were accumulated at San Antonio as the 
capital of Texas during Spanish and Mexican domination, is 
known as the Bexar Archives. It has been described in a 
general way by Prof. L. G. Bugbee in an article published in 
the University of Texas Record, Vol. 1, No. 4. To what is 
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there given some details might be added, but nothing suflicient 
to claim attention here. It may be stated, however, that the 
same number of the Record notes the transfer of the collection 
to the University of Texas, which took place in the fall of 
189%.” The papers are now being classified, and I trust that 
within the next two or three years they will be properly 
ordered and indexed and perhaps hound. As to the progress 
of this work, the members of the association nay expect 
information from the reports which will be made from time 
to time by Mr. Eugene C. Barker, of the university, in his 
capacity as an adjunct member of the Public Archives Com 
Mission, 

The collection to which I have referred as about to come 
into possession of the University of Texas is the Austin 
Papers. Though it contains probably less than one-tenth as 
much matter as the Bexar Archives, yet it is, page for page, 
incomparably richer. It is in fact the most important reposi- 
tory of documents relative to the Anglo American coloniza- 
tion of Texas. It consists of some 900 papers and packages 
containing Stephen F. Austin’s correspondence and a large 
mass of miscellaneous material relative to his work as empre- 
sario, colonial lawmaker and governor, and political and 
military leader. They cover the whole period of the coloniza- 
tion movement from its beginning down to the revolution of 
1836 and touch upon every phase of Austin’s various activities 
and of the intense and peculiar experiences of the pioneers 
whose advance he led. Of these papers and packages, 32 
relate to Moses Austin and the arrangements for colonization, 
18 to Stephen F. Austin’s trip to Mexico in 1822-23, 15 to his 
first contract, 169 to additional contracts, 251 to the affairs of 
his colony, | to the Freedonian Republic, 28 to the conven- 
tions of 1832 and 1833, 50 to Austin’s imprisonment in Mexico, 
14 to Texas affairs during his absence, 11 to his work on his 
return to Texas in 1835, 6 to his organization of the campaign 
of 1835 as commander in chief of the Texas army, 12 to the 
formation of the revolutionary government in Texas, 25 to 
Burnet’s administration and the campaign of 1836, ete. It is 
indeed fortunate that Austin was so careful and methodical in 
the preservation of his papers, and that Col. Guy M. Bryan, 


tAn idea of the volume of the archives may be had from the fact that when boxed and 


ready for shipment the veighed neat 1M) 
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in whose keeping they have been so long, was equally so. 
This alone has saved the collection from being scattered or 
destroyed. The Austin Papers go to the University of Texas 
by the will of Colonel Bryan. They are now stored in the 
capitol building in the city of Austin, but it is expected that 
they will be transferred to the university within the next two 
months. 

Besides the various collections I have named, there are 
many others of less importance or concerning which I know 
too little to speak. Such are the Lamar Papers, now tempo 
rarily stored in the State library of Texas, and the Rusk and 
Burnet Papers in the possession of Dr. V. O. King, of Austin. 

In conclusion let me say that 1 have had to deal briefly with 
a large subject, relative to the various phases of which my 
information is very unequal. I believe, therefore, that as to 
any omissions or shortcomings in the matter of proportion 


I can properly ask for indulgence. 


XIl.—COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 


By EDWARD D. COLLINS, Ph. D., 
BARTON LANDING, V1 
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COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


MASSACHUSETTS DISCOVERS A METHOD OF COLONIAL SELF 


GOVERNMENT. 


Jared Sparks, in his Life of Gouverneur Morris, has com- 
prehensively summarized the conditions through which the 
committee systems of the American Revolution sprang into 
efficiency: 


And here it must be kept in mind that wherever the power of Great 


Britain was thrown off or disavowed, all political control passed by its 

i il cours nto the hands of the people No man or body of men 
had authority to nmand any other body of men or individual; equality 
of rights pr xlueced an ¢ alitv of condition, and the structure of govern- 
ment could o be raised: on the strength of powers delegated anew to 
certain persons for this special purpose by the willing voice of the people, 
whom circumstances had made the sole arbiters of their own political 
destiny Hence the primary movement was to bring the people to under- 
stand their interests and act in concert, and the first means used to attain 


this end was the establishment of committees of correspondence in differ- 
ent parts of the country These committees were chosen in towns, coun- 
ties, parishes, districts, or smaller neighborhoods. They were intrusted 
with certain powers, which enabled them to correspond with each other 


and to represent in some sort the political views and objects of their con- 


I 

stituents mo ne essary Was tl Ss system. in tself, and so well adapted to 
promote the general welfare, that it was acceded to everywhere, and in a 
short time committees were so universally appointed throughout the 
colonies that the friends of liberty had speedy and direct channels opened 
with each other in ever part of the continent. This increased their 
mutual intelligence, gave them confidence and encouragement, harmon- 
ized their sentiments, and sowed the seeds of union. 


The conjuncture of political exigency and colonial environ 


ment produced organization of a peculiar type. Indeed, so 
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controlling was the geographical situation alone that this type 
necessarily reappeared in every plan for any kind of union. 
Here were local groups, widely separated. Unity of purpose 
might be affirmed among them, but it could not be carried to 
fruition without correspondence and cooperative effort by 
sympathetic nucleii in the individual colonies. The moment 
this becomes apparent examples of corresponding commit 
tees abound. Peters’s early scheme for a confederation of 
the British colonies in 1754 was based upon this principle.’ 
Among the religiously inclined it appeared in a desire of com- 
munion between the churches.” Merchants saw in this method 


a weapon for securing release from certain restrictive laws of 
trade.“ All protracted relations between the colonies and 
their colonial agents in England were based upon correspond- 
ence.“ Legislatures were wont to communicate their acts to 
sister assemblies.“ Secret societies found it desirable and con 
venient to disseminate their sentiments by correspondence. 
To cite such instances in a society whose individual members 
hase a considerable portion of their daily activities in the em- 
ployment of the same principle in the conduct of their various 
interests, political, religious, mercantile, and social, seems 
trivial. These earlier illustrations would not be worth recall- 


« Peters outlined the system that was applied in the choice of Assembly Committees of 
Correspondence twenty vears later That the Legislature of Each Colony appoint a 
Committee of Union, whose business it shall be to correspond with all the other Commit 
tees,—to appoint the times & Places of Meeting in each Division, and to propose to their 
Respec tive Governments the Heads of such matters as shall be judg d necessary to be 
immediately done, &c., as there may be more branches of Business assigned them 

That Delegates of the Committees of each Division shall have one annual Stated time 


of Meeting, and others occasionally, as in their Corre sponds ncies they shall find it neces 
wreed tipon by them.”’ Am. Hist. Leaflets, No. 14, p.6 


to suit the 


sary The place to bn pre viously i 
In the later period there was an extension and distribution of functions 
changed conditions, especially local needs 
+Suggestions of Dr. Mayhew to James Otis, June 8, 1766 Thornton, The Pulpit of the 
American Revolution, p. 44 
Merchants in Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island in protest against the sugar 


act, and other restrictive trade measures. Frothingham calls attention to the suggestion 
of the Boston Evening Post, of November 21 and 28, 1763. Rise of the Republic, 162-163 
‘The committee chosen in 1770 to correspond with Franklin, agent to England, was 


also to communicate with the speakers of the several assemblies. Henry E. MeCulloh, 


provincial agent of North Carolina, wrote from London, June 10, 1771, to the *‘ Committee 
of Correspondence " in North Carolina (Col. Ree., N. C., IX, pp. 10-12) 

¢ There was an official appointment of a committee of correspondence—on the motion 
of 8S. Adams, says Wells—by the general court of Massachusetts, June 13, 1764, to act in 
the recess of the court, cooperate with the other governments to obtain a repeal of the 
sugar act, prevent a stamp act, et The Massachusetts Circular Letter of 1768 is, of course, 
a development of the same idea 

f The Sons of Liberty put the plan in operation, even announcing their committees of 


correspondence in the newspapers (see action of Providence in Boston Gazette, August 


12, 1765). 


‘ 
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ing were it not that partisan historians have lost sight of the 
principle in their zeal to ascribe the origin of the particular 
committee under discussion to the inventive political genius of 
their particular demigod. It is obviously a principle and not 
a prototype that we have to deal with.“ The principle is very 
simple, and very fundamental. It was correspondence, with 
cooperation at the terminal points, that brought about the 
Revolution. Asa starting point for the study we may take 
November 2, 1772, and say that then, for all practical pur- 
poses, the committee of correspondence began its life as a 
local institution of the Revolution, and that Samuel Adams 
was its promoter. Its importance as a piece of revolutionary 
machinery can hardly be overestimated. It was not merely a 
channel through which public opinion might flow; it created 
public opinion and played upon it to fashion-events. It was 
a mother of committees, and these committees, local and 
intercolonial, worked up the war. It initiated measures, and 
its activities comprehended legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions. It was the germ of a government. 

In its inception, this government in embryo which Samuel 
Adams set going was purely a local affair. It was, broadly 
speaking, Adams’s attempt to organize, in such a way that it 
could be utilized, that spirit of suspicion, discontent, and 
rebellion which he had long been fomenting in Massachusetts. 
That the organization should ov erleap the limits of the colony 
and his management may not have been a part of his original 
purpose. It does not appear, at any rate, that he foresaw the 
degree of success awaiting his scheme or ardently desired its 
development along the lines it followed. The movement, once 

a Richard Henry Lee in 1768 made a suggestion for forming private corresponding 
societies \ letter from Lee to Dickinson, July 25, 1768, proposes that select committees 
be appointed by all the colonies Lee's Memoirs of the Life of R. H. Lee, I, 64 

A letter from Stephen Hopkins and others to Franklin, October 8, 1764, shows the same 
suggestion coming from another source Sir: We have been appointed a committee by 
the general Assembly of the colony of R. I., to correspond, confer and consult with any 
committee or committees that are or shall be appointed by any of the British colonies on 
the continent, and, in concert with them, to prepare and form such representations of 
the condition of the colonies, the rights of the inhabitants, and the interests of Great 
Britain as connected with them, as may be most likely to be effectual to remove or alle 
viate the burdens which the colonies at present labor under. * * * _ If all the 
colonies were disposed to enter with spirit into the defense of their liberties; if some 
method could be hit upon for collecting the sentiments of each colony, and for uniting 
and forming the substance of them all into one common defense of the whole; and this 
sent to England, and the several agents there directed to join together and in pushing 
and pursuing it there, in the properest and most effectual manner, it might be the most 


probable method to produce the end aimed at.’’—[Sparks edition of Franklin's Works, 
VII, 264, 265 


= 
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begun, a ssumed large proportions and passed out of his con- 
trol. So long as it was confined to any one colony the ruling 
spirit in that colony might dominate it; just so soon as it 
became intercolonial it broke the bonds of local control. The 
system was too large for one man to ** boss.” 

In his own colony Adams was untiring and invaluable in 
setting the system in operation. His friends doubted the 
expediency of his plan and the measure had lukewarm sup 
port,® but the men who feared or doubted were overborne 
and those who apprehended failure were silenced by the suc 
cess with which Adams kept things moving. The Boston 
committee of correspondence has been likened to a political 
party manager. It proy ided for regular meetings, consulted 
with other similar bodies in the vicinity, stimulated the spread 
of committees in surrounding towns, kept up a correspond- 
ence with them, prepared political matter for the press, cir 
culated it in newspapers and broadsides, matured political 
measures, created and guided public sentiment—in short, 
heated the popular temper to the boiling point of revolution 
and then drew from it the authority to act. 

Plymouth followed Boston’s lead. The popular party began 
tostir. The Boston committee met and organized. Its widely 
distributed report produced a great sensation. It began to 
assume the powers of a legislative and executive council. 
The tea importation opportunely gave the committees a sub- 
ject for correspondence, and rapidly impelled the other prin- 
cipal towns to follow the example and appoint committees of 
correspondence with broad powers. By January of 1773 
Hutchinson reported that 80 or more towns in Massachusetts 
had committees.” Here was the nucleus for a local federation. 

If at this point one should inquire what this body had been 
created out of, what necessity prepared the way for its exist- 
ence, and what work it had to perform, it must be confessed 
that the committee of correspondence had no legitimacy as a 
governing body, no institutional authority; that its existence 
was based on popular impulse, skillfully manipulated, and 


a The selectmen, Hancock among them, rejected the first petition for a town meeting 
The one finally called took no definite action After two adjournments about 300 at 
tended the meeting called for November 2, and Adams then put his motion. It was car 
ried, after some debate, although it proved difficult afterwards to find members willing to 


serve on the committe 
+> Bancroft (184), VI, 445. Hutchinson, Hist. of Mass. Bay, ITI, 369. 
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that its permanence could only be insured by discarding cus 
tom, precedent, authority—the usual bulwarks of good state- 
eraft. The earlier committees of 1764, 1768, and L770 arose 
out of specific needs, and their instructions had been clear and 
detinite; but this new creation bore no relation to them, and 
the language of Adams's famous motion, from which the new 
hody must draw instructions as well as authority to act at all, 
is vague and florid. The contingencies which the committee 
of correspondence actually faced grew oul of future develop 
ments and conditions which the committee itself was largely 
instrumental in creating. As a substitute for the existing 
form of government it would appear ludicrously insutlicient. 
It was not capable, as a revolutionary institution, of meeting 
the requirements of a general revolutionary movement. — It 
was the germ of a government, but one that would have been 


purely local. 
VIRGINIA SUPPLIES A CONNECTING LINK. 


The only direct injunction laid upon the Boston committee 
of correspondence by Adams's motion involveda function that 
this committee was not well adapted to perform, namely: 
“To state the rights of the colonists, and of this proy ince in 
particular, as men and Christians, and as subjects; and to 
communicate to the world as the sense of this town, with the 
infringements and violations thereof that have been or from 
time to time may be made.” This body would have served as 
well as any other, perhaps, to state the rights of men and 
Christians, but the rights of a province and its members as 
subjects of a government could not be very consistently stated 
by an extra-legal hody composed of men who were acting iis 
anything but subjects, with no vestige of provincial or gov- 
ernmental authority, a body which existed in direct contra- 
diction of the principles and well understood desires of the 
established government. Yet this function was a most impor- 
tant one, for in it lay the key to concerted action and to 
union. 

This function, therefore, developed a new necessity in the 
committee organism, namely, somebody to speak officially for 
the colony as a unit; and the organism promptly evolved a 
new arm to assume this function in the choice of committees 


. 
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of correspondence by the various assemblies.¢ While one 
would naturally look to this body for correspondence on mat- 
ters of great moment, since it was in the recess of the legis- 
lature the official mouthpiece of the colony, the governor 
being the mouthpiece of the Crown, it was, for reasons that 
will appear, never a body that originated action. As a matter 
of fact intercolonial correspondence was conducted by com- 
mittees of all grades, town, assembly, and county, the latter 
a new organ of still later development—a freedom of use that 
added greatly to efficiency of action. 

The contention that has appeared over the originator of 
local committees of correspondence marks also notices of the 
assembly committees, while the fact that the difference between 
the two has failed to elicit a distinction has added further to 
the confusion.’ In this case as in the other the essential thing 
is not that some colony suggested the idea before some other, 
but that in all the colonies circumstances had at length com- 
bined to make the idea fruitful. However, to one who exam- 
ines the instructions given to the assembly committees in the 
course of their appointment there can be no doubt as to the 
effective promoter of this part of the system.’ 

When the Virginia house of burgesses met on March 12, 
1773, and appointed their committee, no other assembly had 
chosen one. This committee was **to obtain the most early 
and authentic intelligence of all such acts and resolutions of 
the British Parliament or proceedings of administration as 
may relate to or affect the British colonies in America; and 
to keep up and maintain a correspondence and communica- 
tion with our sister colonies respecting those important con- 
siderations; and the result of such their proceedings from 
time to time to lay before this house.” “ 

No similar committee was appointed throughout the col 

tGoverner Hutchinson saw at once the tremendous scope of the principle ‘It was a 
most glaring attempt to alter the constitution of the colonies, by assuming to one branch 
of the legislature the powers of the whole; by continuing, by delegation, powers of gov 
ernment, after the authority from which delegation was derived had expired; and by 
uniting in one body a number of bodies, which, by their constitutions, were intended to 
be kept separate and unconnected. It was an act which ought to have been considered 
asan avowal of independency, because it could be justified only upon the principle of 
independency Hist. Mass. Bay, III, 397 

»Prof. J. M. Garnett makes a similar classification in Va. Hist. Coll., n. s. XI, 4-5 


Frothingham speaks of “ legislative committees,’ but the distinction does not amount to 


a classification 
¢ The texts of the resolutions and instructions of the several assemblies may be conven 


iently compared in the Rhode Island Colonial Records, VIL. 
Cal, State Papers, VIII, 1. 
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onies for two months. Then, on May 15, 1773, their appoint- 
ment began in the New England group. On that day the 
speaker « ° the house in Rhode Island wrote to the speaker of 
the house of burgesses notifying him of Rhode Island’s ap- 
pointing a committee of correspondence and inquiry.“ The 
instructions to this committee were copied from the Virginia 
resolutions. Six days later Connecticut took similar action 
in the house of representatives.’ In New Hampshire this 
body acted on the 27th, passing resolutions relative to those 
of Virginia and Rhode Island, and appointing a standing com- 
mittee of correspondence and inquiry.” It was the 28th of 
May before Massachusetts acted on the Virginia letter and 
appointed her committee.“ She was thus the last of the New 
England group and the fifth in sequence to take this action, 
and her instructions, like all the rest, reecho the words of the 
Virginia resolutions. 

Thus, in the month of May, 1773, the New England colonies, 
acting on the incentive of the Virginia letter, and copying 
the words of the Virginia resolution, created a second type 
of corresponding committees. On June 14 Samuel Cooper 
wrote to Franklin: ** Virginia has led the way by proposing 
a communication and correspondence between all the assem- 
blies through the continent; Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire have already chosen committees, so that all 
New England is now united with Virginia in this salutary plan, 
and the accession of most, if not all, of the other colonies is 
not doubted. 

In the southern colonies the progress of the movement was 
slower, more than a month intervening before South Carolina, 
the first to act, appointed her committee, on July 8“ Georgia 
took like action on September 10,4 Maryland on October 15,’ 
Delaware on October 23,/ and North Carolina on the Ls&th of 
December. 

tR. I. Col. Ree., VII, 227-228 

»>Va. Cal. State Papers, VIII 
eR. I. Col. Ree., VIL, 228-229 


iI bid., 229-230 
Franklin's Works, VIII, 49-50 


f Va. Cal. St. Pap., VUII, 24-27. This committee was chosen from a “standing commit 
tee of correspondence already existing in South Carolina 
7K. 1. Col. Ree., VU, 233-254 


ATbid., 234-235 
‘Va. Cal. St. Pap., VIII, 31 
R. I. Col. Ree., VII, 238 
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The middle colonies, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy!] 
vania, were even more dilatory in acting. John Cruger, 
writing for the New York assembly on April 14, 1773, 
acknowledged the receipt of the Virginia communications and 
stated that they would be laid before the assembly when it 
convened.“ Ina later letter (May 29) he says that this may 
not be before the beginning of next year.’ It was January 
20 before the New York assembly appointed its committee of 
correspondence. The New Jersey assembly acted similarly 
on the 8th of February.“ The letter which Virginia sent to 
Pennsylvania did not elicit even a prompt reply. The speaker 
of the house, J. Galloway, wrote on September 25, 1773, that 
although the house deemed it important to cooperate with the 
other colonies, it preferred to leave the matter over to the 
next assembly.© The assembly dissolved in a few days, and 
no action was taken. 

We find, therefore, in the early part of the year 1774 
twelve committees of correspondence existing, appointed yy 
the legislative bodies of their respective colonies. The idea 
was apparently embodied in a more perfect organization than 
ever before. But the new type did not possess activity to 
match its seeming importance. These assembly committees 
were inactive from the first’ The cause of this inactivity is 
not far to seek. In the first place, there was little or nothing 
for them to do. Since last June, wrote the Connecticut com 
mittee in November, 1773, nothing had happened worth trans 
mitting.? On May 6, 1774, there was a meeting of the Vir 
vinia committee which listened to the report of their select 
committee and heard the letters read which had been received 

Cal, St. Pap., VIII 

bR. I. Col, Ree., VII, 230 
Ibid., 287 


Tbid., 288 
eVa. Cal. St Pap VIII, 28 


f Frothingham (Rise of the Republic, 311) says that the leaders of the Revolution took 
advantage of the tea act, which made taxation a living issue, to extend the organization 
of committees of correspondence and he cites as evidence these isscmmbiv committees 
appointed between September 10, 1773, and February &, 1774; that is, Georgia, Maryland 


Delaware, North Carolina, New York, and New Jersey It may be questioned if the op 
position to the tea act was as lively in these colonies as in the northern. The spread of 
the committees in this period covers only one-half the total number appointed, and their 
appointment was much less rapid after the passage of the tea act than before Frothing 
ham himself will serve as authority that in their correspondence no reference was mad 
to the tea question, save by Massachusetts and Connecticut Ibid, 312 rhe initiative 


was taken by Virginia, and Frothingham tells us that at the time “nothing especially 


exciting had occurred in that colony Ibid., 279 


g Va. Cal. St. Pap., VIII, 33 
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from different colonies.“ The long intervals between their 
meetings denotes the lack of important business. On August 
29, 1774, Warren, writing for the donation committee at Bos 
ton, to Norwich, Conn., said that there was nothing of impor- 
tance happening that could not be found in the public papers.” 

Secondly, these committees were chosen from members of 
the assembly, all of whom were desirous of going home when 
the assembly adjourned. Therefore, under ordinary condi 
tions, the dissolution of the assembly dissolved the committee. 
For example, Mr. Cruger, speaker of the house in New York, 
wrote to Virginia, June %, 1774, that the committee had dis 
persed, but that he had sent letters to convene them at the 
earliest opportunity, a somewhat indefinite date. Again, on 
the 27th of the same month, he wrote to the speaker of the 
house in Rhode Island that the latter's letter was received on 
the day after the committee had broken up and the members 
had returned to the country.“ The same thing occurred in 
Virginia. On the 30th of May, 1774, 25 of the late represent 
atives, ** legally assembled,” agreed that letters be written to 
all the colonies, acknowledging the receipts from Boston and 
informing them that before they came the assembly had dis- 
solved and most of the members returned to their counties.’ 

In the third place, the assembly committees were extremely 
cautious about acting on their own authority, since they were 
chosen from a body to which they would be held responsible. 
This is shown by their being given specific directions to act 
in certain cases and by their besitancy to act without such in 
others. For example, the Massachusetts committee, in com- 
municating to the other colonies the port act, was acting 
under specific directions from the house.’ while, on the other 
hand, the New York committee, at a time when the house 
was dissolved, in June, 1774, wrote to Virginia that although 
they considered a congress the proper thing, they, is merely 
committee of correspondence, had no power to appoint depu- 
ties to a congress.’ A few days earlier the North Carolina 


tIbid.. 9 

b Mass. Hist. Col ith series, IV, 46, 

e Va. Cal, St. Pap., VIII, 59-60 

dR. I. Col. Ree., VII, 298 

eVa. Cal, St. Pap., VIII, 2-5 Note also Ibid., 65, “sinee writing the foregoing, the 

gentler 1 of commit urned to their hom 

rR. 1. ¢ VII 

7Va. Cal. St. Pap., VIII, 6 (n early disclaimer of what was later assumed as a proper 
ction rhe local New York committee had no hesitancy in undertaking to manage 


ection held for this specific purpose supra, p. 2¢ 
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committee had expressed itself similarly on the same subject.@ 
The Virginia committee also hesitated to speak for the prov- 
ince on decisive measures.” 

Under such circumstances, the assembly committee of cor- 
respondence was nothing else than a standing committee of 
the legislative body in each colony. The speaker of the 
house generally acted as its secretary. It acted on advice or 
direction of the house, to which it was held responsible, and 
to which it reported its action. These committees were 
created by constitutional bodies, and their functions can not 
be considered extra-legal. In fact, they were far too regular 
to be efficient as pieces of revolutionary machinery. How- 
ever, the choice of such committees was not entirely without 
result. The popular assembly in each colony received pre- 
liminary testing. Constitutional questions were raised and 
discussed, and arguments disseminated, a thing of some im- 
portance when the colonies were feeling their way toward a 
common basis of opposition to the crown which should have 
at least a semblance of rationality and consistency.“ While 
disclaimers of any intent to sever the connection between 
America and Great Britain had been made, even by that arch- 
revolutionist, Samuel Adams himself, the very declaration 
was so skillfully framed as to have precisely the opposite influ- 
ence.“ More important still had been the demonstration that 
a body could be created which might continue to act in suc- 
cessful opposition to the crown when the royal governors 
dissolved or prorogued the assemblies. In North Carolina 
and in New Hampshire this efficiency of the principle was 
demonstrated in the spring and summer months of 1774, 
although no important matter of business was under way.‘ 
Hutchinson, always keen to discover the principle involved 
in any action and quick to perceive the ultimate possibilities 


a Va. Cal, St. Pap., VIII, 64 

Ibid, II 

e For example, the inquiry into the proceedings of the general court of Virginia on the 
requisitions made for the writs of assistance, and the discussion thereof Va. Cal. St. 
Pap., VIII, 6-9.) 

aSee, for instance, the inflammatory letter of October 21, 1773, in which these words 


occur: ‘ Esto perpetua is our most ardent wish." (Va. Cal. St. Pap., VIII, 130.) 

¢ The governor dissolved the assembly in North Carolina before the news of the port 
act reached it. Thecommittee called the representatives together because the governor 
would not. In New Hampshire the committee summoned the representatives to meet 
immediately after Governor Wentworth had dissolved the assembly, in May, 1774. (R. I. 
Col. Rec. VII, 301: N. H. Prov. Pap., V1, 366, 379 ff.) 


| 
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of its development, had written to Lord Dartmouth in 1773, 
July 10, on this very point: 

The assemblies of Virginia, this province, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut have appointed their respective committees of correspondence, who act 
in the recess of the courts; and the like committees are expected from the 
other assemblies when they shall be convened. This in some measure 
defeats and counteracts the powers reserved to the governors, in what are 
called the loyal governments, of proroguing or dissolving the assembly at 


pleasure. 


NEW JERSEY PERFECTS A TYPE OF COMPLETE REVOLUTIONARY 
GOVERNMENT. 


The committee of correspondence was essentially a local 
institution, and local conditions created its characteristic 
features in the different colonial communities. We may leave 
the assembly committees, therefore, at this point, as highly 
perfected but not very highly effective arms of the system, 
and turn to the development of certain features in other quar- 
ters that were to prove not only highly perfected but highly 
efficient as well. This leads us to the evolution of the county 
committee of correspondence, the best type of which is to be 
seen in New Jersey. 

This part of the system was evolved to meet particular needs, 
just as the first town committee of correspondence had been. 
The holding of a congress had already been projected, and to 
take the initiative in actually convening it what better agent 
could have been fallen upon than that which had suggested it, 
which was wholly irresponsible to royal government, but im- 
mediately amenable to public opinion and responsive to local 
needs‘ Some one writing from Philadelphia on the 22d of 
June, 1774, outlined a plan which was essentially that on which 
the New Jersey committees of correspondence were con- 
structed. This writer thought that the best method of choos- 
ing deputies for a congress would be through their nomination 
by representatives in the assembly. Another plan, the next 
best, would be for freemen qualified to vote for members of 
assembly to choose delegates to a provincial convention in each 
colony, this convention to nominate the colony’s deputies to a 
congress. An additional advantage of this plan would be 
that— 

The representatives for each county will naturally form a standing com- 
mittee for that county to correspond with the standing provincial commit- 
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tee appointed by the provincial convention to act in their behalfs, as the 
convention can not be kept continually assembled. The business of the 
provincial committee, then, will be to correspond with the other colonies 
and with the county committees. The county committees may request 
every small district within the county, whether called township, hundred, 
etc., to choose one person to represent that township, hundred, ete., and 
may convey intelligence to each of these persons by letter or by stated 
meetings. Thus a most regular plan might be solidly established through- 
out this continent for communicating needful information to the individ- 
uals of the smallest districts in every county (a point absolutely necessary 
and of receiving their sentiment; and both these offices would be per- 
formed by persons the most acceptable to them. Unless some such plan 
as this is framed it requires not the spirit of prophecy to foresee that the 
affairs of this continent will in vitably be confusedly conducted to an un- 
fortunate issue 

The letter reveals political sagacity. 

We are now entering upon a contest that may be continued for a long 
time, and we can not be too early in giving all regularity and stability to 
our proceedings. The whole people are oppressed; therefore they must 
act. Nothing should be taken for granted in a cause of such magnitude. 
It is not to be presumed that the body of the people in any colony will 
give their full and free assent to a single measure of their representatives 
assembled as private men. Met in legislation, they form a constitutional 
body. Ceasing to be that, their authority reverts to the people. In 
emergencies demanding public exertions, a supposed or implied assent of 
the people is not an assent to be regarded or depended upon. They must 
be represented actually, not “‘virtually.’’ Can not an appeal be made to 
the people? Their sentiments taken, be from themselves, and not guessed 
at? If they have not wisdom and virtue enough to become agents in pro- 
moting their own temporal salvation it is in vain for others to attempt it. 

The committee of correspondence was such an appeal to the 
people; it actually represented them; it made them agents in 
their own salvation; it gave stability to their proceedings. 

The plan outlined in the Philadelphia letter had been already 
acted upon in New Jersey. The freeholders of Essex County 
met June 11, 1774, and appointed a committee of correspond 
ence, whose particular duty was to meet with other county 
committees *‘in Order to nominate and appoint deputies to 
represent this Province in General congress.”’ During the 
summer months the other counties of New Jersey took similar 
action.© The convention thus anticipated met at New Bruns- 
wick, July 21, and nominated delegates to the continental 
congress Which was to meet at Philadelphia in the following 


aForce, American Archives, 4th ser.. I, 441-442 
b New Jersey Archives, first series, X, 467 
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September. The New Jersey delegates promptly began to 
correspond, 

The system at this point reached a well-nigh perfect adjust- 
ment. The elasticity of its operation in New Jersey makes 
that colony a model for its exposition. The inhabitants of 
each township elected a township committee of correspondence 
for the special purpose of corresponding with other township 
committees within the county. It could, however, extend its 
correspondence when necessary. The county committee was 
formed by the township committees from members chosen of 
their own number. This county committee would then cor- 
respond with the other county committees in the province, 
and when deemed necessary could call a county- meeting or 
convention. It reacted through the township committees on 
the individual inhabitants. The county committees chose in 
turn certain of their own number to form a provincial com- 
mittee of correspondence, The especial function of this body 
Wis to « orrespond with the other colonies and call a prov incial 
congress for New Jersey when necessary. It reacted on its 
own colony through the medium of the county and township 
committees, The superiority of the provincial committee of 
correspondence over the assembly committees ts obvious. It 
was always in session as a standing committee, and by refer 
endum could at any time test the wishes of the people, since 
the town and county branches of the organization kept con- 
stantly in touch with them. ‘The provincial congress on 
August 12, 1775, detined the qualifications of electors and the 
powers and functions of the different grades of committees. 
Thus perfected, the system was a rapidly working and highly 
etlicient piece of administrative machinery. Connected with 
the popular cause through representation in Congress,’ the 
action of the svstem Was equally facile toward the central 
vovernment at one end of the chain of committees and toward 
the individual at the other, the county committees being 
responsible for the execution of the resolutions and orders of 
the continental and provincial congresses. 

With this conspectus of the framework of the system we 
may turn to the storm centers where local committees were 
brewing trouble for Great Britain, for in spite of their 

See Vu. Cal. St. Pap., VIL 
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admirable adaptability as pieces of revolutionary machinery 
the committees rested after all for their success on the action 
of the mother country. If in good truth ‘‘ esto perpetua” 
was their most ardent wish, this certainly must have been the 
case. But it was also equally the case whether ‘esto 


perpetua” was the motto or not. 


MASSACHUSETTS SHOWS HOW TO MAKE A LOCAL GRIEVANCE A 
GENERAL CAUSE. 


A committee of correspondence was, to repeat, essentially 
a local agent. In this fact lay its revolutionary power, for 
revolution was a local affair in its inception. A committee 
of correspondence simply could not act unless something 
occurred which touched the interests of its own community. 
It was functionless if there was nothing to correspond about. 
To work up a successful revolution the correspondence must 
show the identity of various local interests or create a ficti- 
tious identity. The needed stimulus came in successive acts 
of Parliament, giving at first something to talk about and 
eventually something to do. The two phases of activity are 
well reflected in the correspondence. 

Although the tea act had little influence in prompting the 
organization of assembly committees of correspondence, it 
did give decided impulse to the formation of local committees 
in all the communities that were immediately interested. 
Massachusetts furnishes obviously a case in point. The pro- 
posed consignment of tea had produced excitement, and the 
assembly and local committees acted at once and in harmony. 
There was a paramount issue. The assembly committees sent 
out a circular letter, October 21, reviewing the situation and 
urging the necessity of action by each colony to prevent the 
execution of the plan of the British ministry.“ This was the 
part of the larger committee. 

On Sunday, the 28th of November, news spread about Bos- 
ton that a tea ship lay in the harbor. The Boston committee 
of correspondence obtained from her owner a pledge that she 
should not be entered before Tuesday.’ Meetings were then 
held in consultation with committees of neighboring towns 
Dorchester, Roxbury, Brookline, Cambridge—whose joint 


« Frothingham, Rise of the Republic, 308. 
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influence was to be used to prevent landing of the tea. ‘The 
town put executive action into the hands of the committee. 
The committee kept up a military watch to prevent any land 
ing of the tea, sent to the neighboring towns and to Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, New York, and Philadelphia news of 
their proceedings, and urged on all the necessity of strenuous 
opposition.“ The owner of the ship was sent for repeatedly 
by the committee, who tried to force him to send the vessel 
back.? On the 13th of December the committees of the five 
towns held a conference and the next day a handbill was posted 
calling a town meeting. On the evening of the 16th the tea 
was destroyed, and the next morning the fact was announced 
to neighboring towns by the Boston committee. 

The destruction of the tea at Boston brought the new organ- 
ization into requisition for the first time in a way both sue- 
cessful and popular. It had worked through the press, the 
public meeting, and the mob. An opportunity had been cre- 
ated to communicate something of importance to the sister 
colonies, along with exhortations to stand by the rebellious 
member and make her cause their own.” A second stimulus 
was not long wanting. The destruction of the tea brought 
its own penalty in the port act, and the port act through the 
skillful manipulation of the committees of correspondence 
was turned into a powerful force, working through popular 
sentiment for unity of action against the mother country. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of May, news of the port bill came. 
The scheme of action was like that before. The assembly 
committee sent the act to the other colonies, requesting them 
to give it their immediate attention. The committees of eight 
adjoining towns now met the Boston committee at Faneuil 
Hall and determined to send letters to the several committees 
in other colonies where they existed, urging as a remedy a 
renewal of the nonimportation association, which had been 
used after the stamp act. 


tIbid., 255, 261, 265, 266. See also Mass, Hist. Coll., 4th series, IV, 373, ff., especially 
John Scollay’s letter to Arthur Lee 
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Nothing could better forecast the power that this new engine 
of revolution was to acquire than the success of its action on 
the Boston port act. It proposed the same remedy for a local 
grievance—the port act—that had been applied to a general 
grievance—the stamp act. The two were entirely different 
in purpose and intended operation, but the committee of cor 
respondence seized the occasion to coerce opinion from senti- 
ments of sympathy, and evoked therefrom a consensus of 
thinking that augured well for the cause of union. The port 
act letter was followed by an extension of local committees 
throughout the colonies. Southern journals began to abound 
with accounts of their meetings.“ The development of the 
revolution was rapid from this point. The consensus of opin- 
ion that obtained on the necessity of united action prompted 
that movement to secure it which led to a congress, while the 
multiplicity of local duties accruing with every onward step 
led to the splitting up of this mother committee with its gen 
eral duties into a host of lesser committees, each having its 
own special function to perform. The creation of a congress 
marks an unequivocal step in the progress of the revolution, 
and the influence of the committees of correspondence in pro- 
moting it deserves attention at this point. 


NEW YORK SHOWS THAT A SLIGHTLY REVOLUTIONARY COM- 
MUNITY MAY SUGGEST A MOST REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOP- 
MENT-—THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


While a congress would have been a very logical develop- 
ment from the committee organization that we have seen in 
New Jersey, or from the meetings of local groups of commit 
tees of correspondence, dignitied by the name of conventions, 
that began to appear in Massachusetts after the regulating 
wet, the actual suggestion for that most revolutionary body, 
the Continental Congress, brings our attention to still another 
community, and one in which the nonrevolutionary element 
was strong. 

The complexity of the situation in New York renders analy 


‘The Massachusetts Gazette of July 4 74, said rhe newspapers fron juarters 
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sis of events difficult, to say nothing of analysis of motives. 
The most pregnant action proceeds apparently from the strug 
gles of local factions, from the attempted settlement of local 
issues, or from personal considerations, rather than from any 
well-conceived design to lay the basis for permanent local or 
national institutions. 

New York, like Massachusetts, at the time of the stamp act 
trouble had a committee of correspondence. When the act 
was repealed this committee’s nominal existence ceased, but 
its members, perhaps not unnaturally from their previous 
service, took an active part in the choice of the new commit 
tee. We have seen that New York did not quickly respond 
to the example and suggestion of Virginia in choosing an 
assembly committee. An interesting commentary on the 
local situation is the fact that she was even more dilatory in 
choosing her local committee. 

This committee was formed between the 16th and the 1th 
of May, 1774.“ In the choice of the committee two distinet 
influences appear—merchants and mechanics. The merchants, 
the leading element, called the first meeting, held on the 16th, 
which first nominated the committee. The mechanics did 
little but concur afterwards in the appointment. Dawson says 
that the committee thus formed represented the aristocratic, 
antirevolutionary party, who were nevertheless opposing 
England’s colonial policy. Their attitude was perfectly 
rational. As merchants it was their interest to continue 
business, so they were antirevolutionary. But it was just 
as much their interest to continue it without restrictions, so 
they were opponents of the colonial policy. This attitude, 
however, brought them between two fires. On the one side 
was the mother country, on the other the revolutionary ele 
ment in the city, the unfranchised workingmen and mechanics. 
To preserve their interests they had adopted exactly the same 
instrument that in the other colonies was a tool of revolution. 
To have any efliciency their committee must act with the 
others. It also happened that they had chosen a committee so 
large as to split readily into factions. The moment any such 
split occurred the unfranchised mass, strong enough to be 
deferred to in the appointment of the committee, would not 
unlikely hold the balance of power. Thus it might happen 
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that a committee at first loyalist in composition might be 
completely transformed by the forces acting upon it. Fae 
tions appeared early, and the mechanics began an organization 
on the model furnished by the merchants. Concessions were 
made by the latter to keep this revolutionary wing within the 
main body. Every movement made revealed the growing 
power of the more popular as well as more populous body. 
A split soon occurred within the committee itself, 10 or 11 
of the more radical members resigning. The conservatives 
were forced to become more and more reyoiutionary in tone 
and make greater concessions if they were to retain their 
control. 

The measures resorted to amounted virtually to an extension 
of the franchise. This concession allowed democracy a peace- 
ful victory, and changed New York into an orthodox member 
of the system, working like all the rest toward revolution.“ 
But the action, which was in its nature most revolutionary, 
had already begun. Suggestions for a congress had been 
whispered elsewhere, but at the moment of its practical incep- 
tion it stands to the credit of New York’s committee of corre 
spondence. Royal governors could have thwarted any action 
on the plan of May 17, put forth by the town of Providence.’ 
by simply proroguing any assembly that undertook to choose 
delegates according to her proposition. Appointment by some 
body that was not amenable to royal authority was more 
essential than regularity, constitutionality, or uniformity of 
appointment throughout the colonies. This need was exactly 
supplied by the committees of correspondence. 

New York’s suggestion was made in her reply to the letter 
from Boston on the port act. The date of the reply was May 
23. It announced the recent appointment of the New York 
committee, expressed appreciation of the critical situation, 
and suggested that a congress be held. The burden of the 
letter is this idea.“ Four days after New York’s proposition 
had gone toward Boston the Virginia house of burgesses 
entered into an association and recommended the committee 
of correspondence to correspond with the other colonies on 
the same subject./ This was at once done. Other colonies 

t Most of the facts in the case can be gleaned from Force, I, 24-330. Dawson, West 
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sent expressions of similar purport, and the Boston committee, 
which had been at first inclined to ignore the suggestion and 
cling to its own special case, was under the necessity of trim- 
ming its sails a little closer to a clearly revolutionary breeze. 

The importance of the step now entered upon can hardly be 
overestimated. The earlier intercolonial correspondence had 
consisted largely of expressions of good will, unity of senti- 
ment, and firmness of purpose to resist oppression. All this 
was aimless until some body assumed the direction of it to the 
accomplishment of an end. The Continental Congress was 
the body hit upon. The idea was extensively promulgated in 
the correspondence of the numerous committees and secured 
widespread approval. The acceptance of the idea was retro- 
active on the committee system, as has been shown by the 
reference already made to the Philadelphia letter of June 22, 
and that further development of the committee system which 
we have noted in New Jersey; that is, the evolution of new 
organs to perform special functions relating to the central gov- 
ernment, a development of no little interest, since it constructed 
a pretty adequate scheme of representative government. 

Without following in detail the discussion and correspond- 
ence on the subject of a congress, we may see by a glance at 
the credentials of the first delegates the part played by the 
committees of correspondence in getting the Continental Con- 
gress started. It appears that in some cases the.committees 
were directly vested with authority to make the appointments.“ 
This was the case in Connecticut. In New York City the dele- 
gates were chosen by ‘duly certified polls taken by proper 
persons in seven wards,” the committee of ecorrespondence 
arranging and managing the election. A meeting of the com- 
mittees of the several districts in Westchester County, Albany 
(city and county), and Dutchess County contirmed the same. 
In New Jersey the election was conducted according to the 
plan already described, by committees of the several counties. 
The Maryland delegates were similarly appointed. It thus 
appears that committees of correspondence in several instances 
had a direct hand in selecting the men to attend the congress 
they had proposed.’ 

@ Force, I, 893 ff 
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REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES FORCE THE DISINTEGRATION OF 
THE COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


It was supposed that the Congress would react in the various 
localities through the committees. For example, the twelfth 
article of the association runs thus: ** That the Committee of 
Correspondence, in the respective Colonies, do frequently 
inspect the Entries of their Custom Houses, and inform each 
other, from time to time, of the true state thereof, and of 
every other material circumstance that may occur relative to 
this association.”“ The burden of work thus put upon these 
committees was in itself enough to insure their disintegration. 
As soon as any of their suggestions had received the sanction 
of Congress they became the basis of renewed activity in 
every community. Thus the functions of the committees 
increased many fold, and the time of their disintegration was 
hastened by their increase of duties. But it was to them, 
already organized and in active operation, that the new Con 
gress at first looked for the local superintendence needed to 
carry out its regulations. Out of this necessity arose both new 
functions of the old committees and a whole brood of lesser 
committees, or rather committees with more specialized duties, 
like the committees of safety, inspection, observation, ete. 

For example, in Mary land the various counties held meet 
ings, udopted the resolutions of Congress, appoint d new com 
mittees of correspondence, and larger committees to enforce 
the association. The new needs were felt to be strong enough 
to call for the creation of special bodies.’ In New Jersey 
the division is illustrated in still a different way. The 
committees of correspondence of Essex County called the 
attention of the freeholders and voters to the association, and 
recommended that a separate committee be appointed for each 
of the three precincts into which the county was divided. For 
this purpose they called a meeting of each precinet on speci 
tied days, and recommended the number of men that should 
form the committee of each. They also advised that a new 
committee of correspondence he appointed to instruct the rep 
resentatives to the next assembly to choose delegates to the 
second Continental Congress to be held inthe following May. 
In case the assembly did not so appoint, the committees of 
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correspondence of the several counties were to proceed iis 
before to the appointment.“ Here we have the committee of 
corresponde nce proposing new outlines of government, but 
retaining the possibility of its own perpetuation. Its sugges 
tions were followed to the letter. 

A general meeting of the inhabitants of the township of 
Woodbridge, Middlesex County, N. J., adopted the association 
in January, 1775, and appointed a committee of observation. 
The old town committee of correspondence desired to be dis 
missed, and a new committee was appointed. The same pro 
vision as in Essex County was made for securing delegates to 
the coming Continental Congress in case the assembly failed 
toelect.” It isevident from these cases that the committee of 
correspondence was not retaining its place as the sole or prin 
cipal committee in the colonies. Its existence was no longer 
imperative. Concerted action was now insured by the agency 
of the Continental Congress. That part of the committee’s 
function had been performed once for all by the creation of 
that body, and the committee itself forthwith either drops to 
a lesser position of local importance or becomes the instru 
ment of occasional communication between the colonies and 
their representatives in Congress, or both. ‘The one function, 
arising from a variety of local needs, was not of a sufliciently 
uniform character to preserve the type, while the other fune 
tion was so infrequently exercised as to dispense with the 
necessity fora permanent body to perform it. The committee 
of correspondence, therefore, loses its former characteristics, 
its distinctive features disappear, and it falls into desuetude. 

It may appear inconsistent to say that the decline and dis- 
solution of the committees occurred simultaneously with an 
extension and increase of their duties, such as the Continental 
Congress is said to have caused, but such is the case. The 
increasing burdens themselves were an agent in hastening the 
dissolution. The citation of a few cases will illustrate both 
the nature of the increasing demands on the committees and 
their disintegration into different bodies which acted coopera- 
tively to the same end. 

Massachusetts was, of course, the scene of a special activ- 
ity, since military operations were early begun there. Her 
committees assume or are delegated all sorts of duties. In 
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Worcester County, September 21, 1774, it was voted that the 
committee of correspondence of any town threatened with 
invasion should notify by immediate post the committees of 
adjoining towns, so that all might gather with their arms for 
defense. It was earnestly recommended to the committees 
of correspondence of the seaport towns that committees be 
appointed to inspect the imports and publish in the Boston 
papers the names of the importers, that they might be 
shunned.“ Some of these requirements are similar to duties 
that have been previously mentioned. ‘The system of relays 
outlined here was exactly the system by which news of the 
battle of Lexington was sent through the length of the land. 
The news of this event can be traced through the colonies 
from Watertown to North Carolina, going day and night, from 
town to town, the hours of arrival and departure indicating 
the haste with which the tidings were transmitted, township, 
county, and assembly committees, without distinction, assist- 
ing in the process.? Ata later period in the Revolution the 
matter of establishing post riders and beacon communications 
was taken in hand by the committee of safety.’ 

Returning once more to Massachusetts, we may see the 
Boston committee taking an interest in the labor problem. 
On September 24, 1774, this committee mildly recommended 
the workmen of the town not to assist the British army in 
building barracks, lest umbrage be given to neighboring 
towns and colonies and their aid be withheld from Boston. 
New York was the sister colony in the committee’s eve in 
giving this advice.“ The recommendation develops an amus- 
ing feature when we read a letter that New York had received 
a fortnight earlier from Boston, unequivocally stating that 
Gage could find none so base in that town as to help him and so 
was going to send to New York.’ On the 27th of September, 
the selectmen and the committee of correspondence of Boston 
sent for a Mr. Scott, and told him that he deserved immediate 
death for selling warlike stores to the enemy. A number of 
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people immediately assembled and manifested a willingness 
to put the sentence into execution, but Mr. Scott was so for- 
tunate as to make his escape.“ The joint committees of Boston 
and twelve adjoining towns resolved that any persons furnish- 
ing labor, lumber, joists, spars, pickets, straw, bricks, or any 
material to the enemy be deemed inveterate enemies of the 
people, and that committees of observation and prevention 
should be appointed in each town. The Boston committee 
sent letters to every town and district in the province, on the 
necessity of withholding all materials from the troops. This 
was stillin September. In October the situation had become 
so alarming as to prompt the provincial congress to call upon 
the town officers and local committees in consultation on 
measures for the preservation of the town. In rapid succes- 
sion committees were appointed for defense, for purchasing 
ordnance and stores, and on the 26th a committee of safety 
was created for inspection and observation, with power to call 
out the militia when necessary.? Thus, functions which had 
formerly belonged to the committee of correspondence were 
passing into the hands of special committees whose creation 
had been forced on by the great pressure of political events. 

Everywhere new committees were arising, and by much the 
same process. In North Carolina, for example, the provin- 
cial congress ordered **that the respective town and county 
committees elect by ballot, out of their own numbers, seven 
persons to act as a committee of secrecy, intelligence, and 
observation, who shall correspond with the provincial coun- 
cil, the committees of safety, and the other committees and 
neighboring colonies, and shall have power to take up and 
examine all suspected persons, and if necessary send them to 
the provincial council or the committee of safety of their re- 
spective districts.”° In Anne Arundel County, Md., the com- 
mittee of correspondence became a branch or subcommittee 
of the committee of observation.“ In Rowan County, N. C., 
it was appointed by the committee of safety.“ In Maryland 
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it also acted as treasurer of funds subscribed for the relief of 
Boston, and was authorized to stimulate “benefactions in the 
several counties. It was authorized to expend money for arms 
and ammunition.“ In Frederick County it was turned into a 
committee of supplies and its term of office was limited. Its 
work resembles that of committees of other denominations 
more than it does the original work of correspondence. The 
committee in this county also was to receive subscriptions, and 
the names of any refusing to subscribe were to be reported. 
It also had the supervision of contracting for lead and handled 
the money collected for emergency expenditures.’ It is evi- 
dent that under this process committees of correspondence 
would soon disappear in the multitude of new committees.' 

The other tield open to the activity of these committees 
the function of corresponding with the Continental Congress 
did not perpetuate any of them into lasting importance. 
Congress had its own committees of correspondence, adapting 
the old principle to new uses, but the local and the assembly 
committees of correspondence had done their work once for 
all and their day was over. When, in 1783, the general court 
of Massachusetts felt the need of a committee of correspond 
ence as a medium for the more perfect interchange of opinion 
between itself and the Massachusetts delegates in Congress, 
it was under the necessity of creating such a body anew. 
This committee was a lamentable failure, although its chair 
man was the very man to whose motion was due that famous 
creation of earlier days. Samuel Adams wrote to Gerry that 
the correspondence was to be very extensive. But the com- 
mittee received a letter which it did not communicate to the 
legislature, an investigation was ordered, Adams narrowly 
escaped being censured, and the committee played no further 
part of importance.“ 

That the committee of correspondence went to pieces does 
not signify that the system it inaugurated failed. On the 
contrary, the system had greater efficiency than it could have 
had if limited to the activity of a single body, for within 
certain limits every ramification was an additional member 
working for the common cause and specializing, as it were, 
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particular functions. The fact that the same men were some 
times on different committees assisted in their cooperative 
and harmonious working, since it made each part more or less 
familiar with the mechanism of the whole and its own appro 
priate field for action. 


THE COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE AS INDICATORS OF 
COLONIAL SENTIMENT. 


In view of the unequivocally revolutionary character of the 
committee's work throughout this period, it is very instruct 
ive to read the expressions of purpose which had heen ‘ruamed 
but a few months earlier, when these committees were form- 
ing. In no more vivid way can the rapid effectiveness of the 
committee system in working up the Revolution be revealed. 
Reiterations of loyalty accompany the appointment of many 
of the first committees. The meeting of Essex ( ounty, a 
which appointed its committee of correspondence June Li. 
L774, resolved first **that we will ever cheerfully render all 
due obedience to the Crown of Great Britain, as well as full 
and faithful allegiance to His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George the Third; and do esteem a firm dependence on the 
mother country essential to our political security and happi- 
ness.“ Similar expressions came from other counties. 
Bergen County voted it **their greatest happiness to live 
under the Government of the illustrious House of Hanover.” 
Hunterdon County, on the sth of July, 1774, resolved: 

We do most expressly declare, recognize and acknowledge his Majesty 
King George the Third to be lawful and rightful King of Great Britain, 
and all other his Dominions 

Morris County. on electing her committee of correspond 
ence June 27, L774. resolved: 

That George the Third is lawful and rightful King of Crreat Britain 
and all other his Dominions and countries, and that as part of his Domin- 
ions it is our duty not only to render unto him true faith and obedience, 
but also with our lives and fortunes to support and maintain the just 
dependence of these his Colonies upon the Crown of Great Britain. —That 
it is our wish and desire, and we esteem it our greatest happiness and 
security to be governed by the laws of Great Britain 

There is a little residuum of this spirit in the initial corre 


spondence of some of the committees. The responses of 
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Alexandria and Philadelphia to the Boston committee in re 
sponse to the port-act letter were calm and reasonable epistles. 
While sympathy was expressed for the town of Boston no rash 
measures were proposed, and a desire was manifested for a 
more general consensus of opinion.“ The function of the 
committees was to fan the flame of dissatisfaction in local 
centers so that when a deliberative body should meet it should 
he representative not of conservative but of revolutionary 
interests. 

While the conservative party was large in some quarters it 
had nowhere the power of manifolding its influence, and it 
had nowhere an organization to offset that of the committees 
of correspondence in making use of the influence it did 
possess. The scope of this committee’s work was not unfore 
seen or underestimated by the loyalists. Allusions have been 
made to Hutchinson’s quick apprehension of the powers of 
such an organ. Daniel Leonard, an able Tory, wrote, with a 
mingling of metaphors: 

‘*This is the foulest, subtlest, and most venomous serpent ever issued 
from the egg of sedition. I saw the small seed when it was implanted; it 
was a grain of mustard. I have watched the plant until it has become a 
great tree.’’? 

But the attempts of such men to stem the current were 
fruitless. They were keen enough to see the possibilities of 
the organization and the direction in which it tended, but 
were forced to act on the defensive. Their methods were 
negative, therefore, rather than positive. They would refuse 
to subscribe to the relief of Boston, for the purchase of arms, 
would refuse to do military service, to sign the association, 
to sell goods at fixed prices, might even voice their disap- 
proval of the so-called patriotic acts, as in their motion to 
censure the Boston committee, or the protest of the Boston 
merchants to Gage, or the address of the Salem merchants 
and freeholders,” but their active zeal could not outrun that 
of the royal governors, and they, Hutchinson at their head, 
realized the hopelessness of their task. Wentworth in New 
Hampshire, Morton in North Carolina, William Franklin in 
New Jersey, all had the same experience to report that 
Hutchinson met in Massachusetts in attempting to thwart the 
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new machine. Nobody could be held responsible. As 
Hutchinson said, there was no line that could be drawn 
between the supreme authority of Parliament and the total 
independence of the colonies. 

From the first moment of its creation the committee of 
correspondence was an agent of revolution. Its offices in 
reconciling the interests of colonies and mother country were 
contined to statements of wish or intention, and the state 
ments are a sufficient key to their own failure. The North 
Carolina committee of correspondence reasoned that ‘*the 
best expedient to bring about a reconciliation with the mother 
country ” will be for the colonies to join in a nonintercourse 
agreement’. This would prove about as conciliatory as throw 
ing tea into Boston harbor. No conciliatory advances were 
made to the royal governors, no instructions given to colonial 
agents which might pave the way to a smoothing over of difli- 
culties. On the contrary, all propositions and measures had 
the reversetendency. Before the expressions of regard forthe 
reigning house which have been quoted had been recorded, a 
letter from Philadelphia to Boston ran in this wise: 

By sea they will beat us; by land, they will not attempt us; we must 
try it out in a way of commerce. First, by suspending all trade with 
Great Britain we can lessen the revenue of the Crown near a £1,000,000 
per annum. Second, by suspending all trade with the West Indies we 
can starve them and ruin their plantations; by withholding our provisions 
and lumber, in six months, which will stop the 45 per cent to the Crown, 
ruin a great number of merchants in London, who are concerned in the 
West Indies, and deliver us from the slow poison we usually import from 
thence. Third, by withholding flaxseed from Ireland we can ruin the 
linen manufactory in twelve months. This will reduce about 300,000 peo- 
ple to a want of employ, which, with near an equal number of British 
manufacturers in Great Britain reduced to the same state, will soon mus- 
ter tumults enough to fill their hands and hearts at home, for there is no 
satisfying starving people but by killing or feeding them. These are the 
means we are coolly deliberating; we have other things in contemplation, 
as stopping our ports entirely and laying up all shipping 

Conciliatory indeed! This was the spirit that permeated 
an organization unrivaled in its time and place. John Adams 
judged truly when he said that its conception embodied the 


whole Revolution. 
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JAY'S TREATY AND THE SLAVERY INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Freperic Austin Oaa, A. M. 


The vast importance of negro slavery as an influence in our 
national diplomacy after the rise of abolitionism has been 
very generally taken into account by the historians of the 
middle period. That the ** peculiar institution” had not a 
little to do with our foreign relations in the earlier days of 
the Republic has perhaps not been so commonly appreciated. 
The subject may be said to have entered our diplomacy almost 
at its beginning. The provisional treaty, signed at Paris 
November 30, 1782, contained in its seventh article the stipu 
lation that 

* * His Britannic Majesty shall, with all consistent speed and with- 
out causing any destruction or carrying away any negroes or other prop- 
erty of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and 
fleets from the said United States, and from every port, place, and harbor 


* * 


within the same. 


Although the incorporation of the negro clause was purely 
the result of the chance arrival of Henry Laurens at Paris on 
the closing day of the negotiation,’ the practicability of such 
a provision had previously been urged by Franklin in his 
interviews with Oswald, and the conditions attending the 
British withdrawal from America so manifestly demanded 
some such safeguard that the matter could not have long been 
denied serious diplomatic consideration. 

Throughout the Revolution it had been a favored line of 
British policy to weaken the colonists’ power of resistance by 
depriving them of the services of their slaves. To this end 
proclamations had been issued from time to time, notably by 
General Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, offering freedom to 
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all negroes who should take refuge within the British lines, 
and the inducements thus held out had been by no means 
lacking in their intended effect. Moreover, during the later 
vears of the war, when the British armies were overrunning 
the slave-stocked South, very many negroes were carried off 
by force along with other personal property of the inhabit 
ants. Thus Jefferson tells us that Virginia alone lost 30,000 
during Cornwallis’s invasion in L778, and many more subse 
quently by reason of Arnold’s predatory incursion. Ramsay, 
the historian of South Carolina, is responsible for the asser- 
tion that between L775 and 1783 that State lost 25,000 negroes, 
valued at $12,500,000, According to contemporary estimates 
Georgia fared even more badly, losing in all fully seven- 
eighths of her slaves. Five thousand were sent from Savan 
nah to the West Indies at a single time. 

Of course the negroes thus carried away prior to the sign 
ing of the treaty of peace were irrecoverably lost to their 
masters. When the treaty was made, however, there were 
within the British camps a considerable number of negroes 
whom Laurens, by his suggested clause, hoped to save from 
deportation and ultimately restore to their owners. Sir Guy 
Carleton, successor to Clinton after the Yorktown surrender, 
when apprised of the treaty stipulation, assumed the ground 
that the negroes who had fled from their masters were no 
longer to be considered ** property of the American inhabit 
ants.” and, besides, that in assenting to the Laurens clause 
of the treaty it could not have been the intention of the Brit- 
ish Government **to reduce themselves to the necessity of 
violating their faith to the negroes who had come into the 
British lines under the proclamations of his predecessors in 
command.” “ The three commissioners appointed by Wash- 
ington to be present at all embarkations of British troops for 
the purpose of detecting and reporting violations of the treats 
were sometimes ignored, sometimes deceived, and sometimes 
prevented from even witnessing the lading of the ships; so 
that the carrying away of the negroes went steadily on until 
the last of the British had taken their departure. 

When, in 1785, John Adams was sent as our first minister 


to the court of St. James, the question of the negroes, so long 
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and ineffectually wrangled over by the military authorities in 
America, was transferred to the realm of actual diplomacy 
along with the other alleged violations of the treaty of peace. 
For almost a decade the subject was discussed—tirst by Adams 
with Carmarthen and Pitt, then by Gouverneur Morris with 
Pitt and the Duke of Leeds, and subsequently by Jefferson 
with George Hammond, the first British minister to the 
United States:“ but the clearly determined British policy was 
to postpone an adjustment of the controversy pending the 
delayed execution of several engagements of the United States 
under the Paris treaty. 

The declaration of war against England and Holland by the 
French convention, February 1, 1793, brought with it a train 
of consequences which seriously endangered the peace and 
prosperity of America. The British version of belligerent 
rights on the high seas struck deep at the trade, not to speak 
of the honor, of the young nation. The seizure of French 
goods on American vessels, the rigid enforcement of the rule 
of 1756 in the case of the West India trade, and the impress 
ment of American seaman, made up a list of grievances which 
tested our qualities of forbearance to the extreme. Coneress 
waxed warm in debate of retaliatory duties, preparations for 
war, andthe laying of embargoes. 

To stem the tide which seemed to be carrying the nation 
inevitably into war, the President resolved to send to London 
an envoy extraordinary, whose duty should be the securing 
of redress for injustice suffered during the war then in prog 
ress, and, if possible, a general treaty covering the wide range 
of matters in dispute between the two countries. On the 16th 
of April, 1794, Chief Justice Jay was nominated for the mis- 
sion. ‘Three days later the Senate confirmed the nomination. 
It may well be questioned whether a wiser choice could have 
heen made. Jay's qualifications included an unyielding integ- 
rity, a keen sense of justice, a judgment unusually sound, if 
not brilliant, freedom from prejudice, and a lofty spirit of 
pride in his country’s honor. Of qualifications fitting him 
specially for this particular undertaking he had not a few, 
and chief among them experience. To him, perhaps better 
than to any other man, was known the entire history of our 
relations with Great Britain. Not only had he been a com 
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missioner at the making of the treaty whose violations were 
to be subjects of the prospective negotiation, but by reason 
of occupying subsequently for a number of years the office 
of Secretary for Foreign Affairs he had been called upon to 
follow closely the progress of its execution. 

With much personal reluctance, but yet with a firm inten 
tion to spend his best energies in the prosecution of his mission, 
Jay set sail from New York on the 12th of May and landed 
at Falmouth on the 8th of June. By the President’s letter of 
credence he was authorized to negotiate a settlement not. only 
of the questions which had recently sprung up by reason of 
the war in Europe, but also of all infractions of the Paris 
treaty.“ By Secretary Randolph’s instructions the envoy was 
further directed to keep the two general subjects of negotia- 
tion entirely separate and to give attention first to the more 
immediate questions of the war.? Nothing was said specifically 
by the Secretary concerning the carrying away of the negroes 
by the British, but as appeared from subsequent transactions 
it is quite certain that the American envoy Was expected to 
obtain such satisfaction as he could upon that point along 
with others connected with the treaty. 

Most features of the Jay treaty, together with the richly 
suggestive events that crowded full its history, have been 
thoroughly investigated and are now easily intelligible to even 
the passing student of the period. Because, however, the 
subject of negro slavery is nowhere mentioned in the instru- 
ment, there has been a natural tendency to overlook the influ- 
ence brought to bear upon the treaty, in both its making and 
ratification, by the slavery interests in the United States. A 
careful examination of contemporary state papers, corespond- 
ence, and Congressional debates reveals a connection of slavery 
and the treaty which no one who would understand in all its 
essential aspects this most important chapter in our diplomatic 
history can in any wise afford to ignore. It is in the very fact 
that slavery is not mentioned in the treaty that the point of 
interest lies. It should of course be understood that th. part 
which the slavery interests played in the history of the Jay 
treaty was significant, not so much because by it the immedi- 
ate event was changed, as because it may be regarded as on 
this occasion that slavery made its earliest formal entrance into 
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the diplomacy of the nation. Intermittent claims on its behalf 
had been made before, but now for the first time the force 
of public sentiment was brought detinitely to bear upon the 
subject. 

Briefly, then, we may inquire three things: (1) What effort 
was made to cover the negro question in the provisions of the 
treaty’ (2) Why was the subject finally omitted? and (3) 
W hat were the effects of this omission upon the reception and 
ratification of the treaty in the United States / 

Jay’s first official interview with Lord Grenville, the British 
secretary for foreign affairs, was held on the 20th of June, 
1794. Thereafter for some time the negotiations were exclu- 
sively along the line of the recent maritime and commercial 
controversies, and it was only after certain conclusions had 
been reached regarding these that the negotiators felt free to 
turn their attention to the long standing questions of treaty 
violation. Jay suggested the employment of verbal confer- 
ences instead of the more tedious plan of formal written 
communication, which was readily assented to by Grenville, 
and which was doubtless the part of wisdom, though it was 
hardly calculated to enlighten the historian a hundred years 
later. The consequence is that we know comparatively little 
of the treaty in process of formation. Jay’s intermittent and 
far from voluminous reports to Secretary Randolph constitute 
almost our only reliable source of information.“ From these 
we gather, however, that early in the negotiation concerning 
the treaty violations arose the question as to which party had 
heen first guilty——for there was no attempt on the part of 
either to claim a full execution of the obligations assumed at 
Paris a decade before. Now, when Jay was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in 1786, he had declared emphatically in his 
report to Congress that there had not been a day since the 
treaty took effect on which it had not been violated in America, 
and he had roundly upbraided the States for having taken the 
initiative in violating the treaty through their numerous laws 
restrictive of the rights of British creditors.’ It would not, 
of course, have been good diplomacy to make such a sweeping 
concession to Grenville. ‘To do so would have meant surren- 
der of even such ground as Jay felt he could command. He 

1 The comempendenne of Jay and Randolph relative to the treaty may be found in the 
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was too thoroughly convinced that his cause was «a righteous 
one to sacrifice it all by making an admission which Grenville 
would certainly have taken for far more than it was worth. 
The sheer fact that the States had violated the treaty first in 
order of time—which, moreover, the majority of Jay's con 
stituents would have refused to acknowledge—was no longer 
of great consequence in view of the general policy of recrimi 
native violation acted upon for ten years by both nations. 
Jay therefore began by insisting to Grenville that the carry 
ing away of negroes contrary to the seventh article of the 
treaty was the first aggression. But Grenville refused to see 
in this any violation at all. 

He held to the time-worn British contention that the treaty 
provision had been intended only to prevent depredation at 
the departure of the soldiers ; that no alteration in the actual 
state of property was operated or intended by the article; 
that every slave, like every horse, which strayed or escaped 
from within the American lines and came into the possession 
of the British army became, by the laws and rights of war, 
British property, and, therefore ceasing to be American 
property, the exportation thereof was not inhibited by the 
stipulation in question; that to extend it to the negroes who, 
under the faith of proclamations, had come in to them, of 
whom they thereby acquired the property, and to whom, ac 
cording to promise, liberty had been given, was to give to the 
article a wider latitude than the terms of it would warrant, 
and was also, unnecessarily, to give it a construction which, 
being odious, could not be supported by the known and estab 
lished rules of construing treaties. The conclusion, then, of 
the whole matter, according to Grenville, was, in substance, 
that the British were forbidden to carry away only such 
negroes as had come into their possession after the signing of 
the treaty at Paris, and that in the disposal of those within 
their lines at that time they were left entirely without restric 
tion.” 

The detailed defense of Jay upon this point we do not have. 
In his report to Randolph, however, be indicated that in his 
argument with Grenville he had used substantially the same 
as in his Congressional report of 1786.° Sothat we 
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shall certainly not go far astray in using that document to 
ascertain its author's personal opinion on the negro question. 
As to the merits of the American claims for compensation, 
his ideas were very pronounced, He chose to consider the 
matter in three aspects: (1) As to the negroes captured and 
disposed of during the course of the war: (2) as to negroes 
who remained with and belonged to Americans within the 
British lines: and (3) as (o negroes who, contiding in promise 
of freedom, had fled from their masters and taken refuge with 
the British army. The first of these classes, declared Jay. 
was manifestly not comprehended in the prohibitory clause of 
the treaty. By the laws of war all goods and chattels captured 
fagrante bello Wecame the property of the captors. Though 
some might he inclined to doubt whether negroes can ever be 
so degraded as to constitute mere chattels, the laws of both 
Great Britain and the United States clearly recognized that 
man might have property in man. ‘The treaty spoke signifi 
cantly of ‘‘negroes or ofher property of the American in 
habitants.” If captured negroes might not lawfully be carried 
away, no more might captured arms or provisions. In this 
reductio ad absurdum Jay and Grenville found themselves in 
perfect agreement, As to the second elass of nevroes i. e.. 
such as belonged to and remained with Americans within the 
British lines—Jay considered the treaty provision fully appli- 
cable, for, as he said, ** As the enemy had never taken them 
from their masters, nor treated them as booty, the property 
remained unchanged.” Of the validity of this proposition 
Grenville was not so sure. 

It was Jay's third class—i. e., the negroes who, influenced 
by British proclamations, had fled from their masters across 
the lines into the British camps—that presented the greatest 
difficulty. Such negroes Jay believed to be clearly compre- 
hended by the terms of the treaty. According to his logic, 
they remained as truly as ever the property of their masters. 
By mere flight they could not extinguish their slave character. 
Inasmuch as they had not been captured by the British, but 
only received as friends and refugees, they had in no sense 
become the property of the British, and hence must still be 
the property of the Americans. From this it followed that it 
was an infraction of the seventh article of the treaty to carry 
them away. Grenville, however, took the ground that when 
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the negroes crossed the British lines they thereby ceased to be 
American property. The British might or might not con- 
sider them their property, as they chose, but in any case the 
claims of the former owners ceased. Just because a piece of 
negro property had the peculiar functions of intelligence and 
locomotion, and so might voluntarily betake itself within the 
British lines, while a bag of corn ora bale of cotton must per- 
force be laid hold of and literally carried away, Grenville 
did not conceive that the former was any less a transfer of 
ownership than the latter. 

Jay was keenly appreciative of the difficult position which 
Great Britain was forced to occupy by reason of having made 
two incompatible promises—the one to the negroes, the other 
to the United States; but he did at least wish to bring Gren- 
ville to acknowledge that the two promises were incompati- 
ble. He was not the man to take delight in upholding the 
slavery interests of his country. Personally he was vigor- 
ously opposed to the slave system,and long ago had expressed 
the conviction that until the States should abolish it ‘* their 
prayer to Heaven for liberty would be impious.” Neverthe- 
less, he took the eminently sensible view that as long as men 
continued to hold property in slaves such property must be 
protected like any other; and on this ground he was con- 
vineed that an injury had been done his slaveholding country- 
men, and in a conservative but firm manner he insisted that 
reparation be made. 

Regarding Great Britain's conflicting engagements as to the 
negroes—on the one hand to give them liberty, on the other 
not to carry them away—Jay took ground substantially as 
follows: Great Britain had made solemn promises of free- 
dom to all slaves seeking the lines of her army. These prom- 
ises, held out through the proclamations of Clinton and 
Cornwallis, should by no means have been made, but now 
that they had been made and thousands of negroes had acted 
upon them, the United States ought not to expect Great Brit- 
ain to break them. In other words, the carrying away of the 
negroes was justifiable in view of the pledges previously made 
to them. To restore the negroes now, after the elapse of a 
decade, would be manifestly impossible, just as Washington 
had urged upon Carleton that it would be; besides, such resto- 
ration would still involve the violation of Great Britain’s 
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pledge of freedom. But, continued Jay, Great Britain ought 
not to expect to escape the consequences of her folly, or rather 
the folly of her generals in America. There was just one 
honorable way of escape, and that was by paying the Ameri- 
cans for the slaves. Thus only could faith be kept with the 
negroes and at the same time substantial justice be done their 
masters. This, then, was the thing for which Jay contended. 
But Grenville still denied that the slaves carried off were any 
longer American property. 

So the negotiations dragged. Other matters, as the west- 
ern posts, were taken up and conclusions concerning them 
reached with comparative ease. Again and again the negro 
question was brought forward, but always with the same result. 
Regarding it Jay could only record, **On this point we could 
not agree.” At length practically everything else was set 
tled. Projets of a treaty were interchanged and in neither 
was the subject of the negroes mentioned, though the evacu- 
ation of the western posts received careful attention. On the 
ivth of November the negotiations were closed. There was 
in the treaty not a word on the subject of the negroes. ** Va- 
rious articles,” wrote Jay, ** which have no place in this treaty 
have, from time to time, been under consideration, but did 
not meet with mutual approbation and consent.”“ Of these 
articles discussed, but not adopted, one providing compensa- 
tion for the negroes carried away was by no means the least 
important. 

In these days of ocean cables and steamships it is difficult 
to realize the slowness of communication a hundred years ago 
and the comparative isolation of our ministers abroad. There 
is much reason to believe that had rapid communication been 
then possible the Jay treaty would have been made to differ 
in some essential respects from the form it finally assumed 
or at least the trend of the negotiation would have been con- 
siderably moditied. Jay's letter of the 13th of September, in 
which was set forth Grenville’s interpretation of the slave 
provision of the treaty, did not reach Secretary Randolph 
until the Lith of November. In his reply, the following day, 
the Secretary wrote: **The reasoning of Lord Grenville in 
relation to the negroes is so new to me * * * that its 


accuracy can not be assented to without the fullest reflection.” ’ 
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Of course the treaty had been signed long before even this 
mild expression of «dissent reached dav. In the meantime 
there was a growing uneasiness in the Department of State 
lest Jay should not secure an adjustment of the negro claims 
and lest failure to do so might materially increase the antici 
pated popular opposition to the treaty. 

Never in the history of the country has a treaty been nego 
tiated under circumstances of such division of sentiment. 
From the moment Jay was dispatched on his mission the 
party which sympathized with France ridiculed and de 
nounced both the enterprise and the man who had been 
chosen to undertake it. When Jay wrote home that he had 
heen well received in England, the Republicans assumed that 
he had betrayed the interests of his country as the price of 
royal favor. There was little hope on the part of the Federal 
ists that the treaty, however liberal its terms, would not arouse 
a storm of opposition. The Administration recognized this 
hostile state of public opinion and naturally desired that the 
treaty be such as to give just as small legitimate ground for 
attack as possible. Secretary Randolph, himself a South 
erner, and knowing full well the anti-British sentiment. in 
the Southern States, due largely to Great Britain’s contisea 
tion of slave property, grew especially anxious that the negro 
question be not passed unmentioned in the treaty. Ina let 
ter to Jav, December 3 (about two weeks after the treaty had 
heen concluded), Randolph declared that he was ** extremely 
afraid” that the reasoning of Grenville about the negroes 
would not be satisfactory. ** Indeed, I own,” he confessed, 
**that I can not myself vield to its foree. But if you omit 
mentioning them at all will not some quarters of ‘the Union 
suppose themselves neglected‘”¢ About two weeks later, but 
yet before the news of the treaty had reached America, Ran 
dolph sent to Jay a detailed consideration of the whole ques 
tion.” Although this belated message had no part in the 
making of the treaty, yet its ingenuous reasoning merits some 
attention, particularly when its official character is taken into 
account, 

The main point in Grenville’s contention had been that 
when the negroes came within the British lines they thereby 
ceased to be American property. To this Randolph made 
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reply that while property is acquired in movables as soon as 
they come within the power of the enemy, yet property 
rights thus acquired in war may, by treaty of peace, be re 
nounced. Thus Randolph freely admitted, as Jay had not 
done, that the negroes in question had become the property 
of the British through the regular processes of war, but 
added that by the treaty of peace Great Britain had bound 
herself to release all such nevyroes then in her possession, 
He understood that this stipulation had been in the nature of 
a compromise, since it had been agree that the British debts 
should be paid, and the States in which were a majority of 
the debtors depended for their ability to pay chiefly on the 
culture of the soil, for which, in turn, they were dependent 


upon slave labor. He regarded the treaty stipulation as 
superfluous if it signified only an engagement against further 
depredations. The mere cessation of the war meant that 
much. 


It will be recalled that Grenville had declared the treaty 
stipulation ** odious,” if it meant that the negroes who had 
sought the British lines under promises of freedom were to 
be returned to their American masters. It is a rather vague 
principle of international law that a nation is not bound to 
the execution of a treaty provision which is clearly of such a 
nature as to violate its own conscience as well as the sense of 
justice and right of the world at large. Under cover of this 
principle Grenville had taken the ground that, even if it had 
heen the intention of the British commissioner at Paris that 
the negroes should be remitted to bondage-—a thing which, 
however, was far from being conceded—still, on the basis of 
common morality, England was not to be expected to execute 
such a stipulation. This argument aroused nothing but ridi 
cule on the part of Randolph. He declared that the principle 
of **odious”™ agreements was entirely too vague to be made 
use of in the present matter. He dwelt at length upon the 
facts that Great Britain had fostered the institution of slavery 
in the American colonies, and hence was largely responsible 
for its existence there; that in the British colonies elsewhere 
slavery was maintained under the protection of the Govern- 
ment, and declared that it was mere cant and hypocrisy for 
England to repudiate treaty obligations recognizing slavery 
odious.” 


. 


on the ground that they were 
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‘**You must be too sensible,” concluded Randolph, in his 
letter to Jay, *‘of the anxiety of many parts of the United 
States upon this subject to pass it over unnoticed. Permit 
me, therefore, to beg your attention to the foregoing ideas, 
since I have it greatly at heart that your negotiation may not 
be encumbered by any obligation which may be anticipated.” 
This well-meant but really quite unnecessary admonition 
reached Jay on the 5th of February, 1795. To it he could 
only reply that the authorities at Washington and the people 
at large must remember that in the negotiation of a treaty it 
takes two to make a bargain. **‘ We could not agree about 
the negroes. Was that a good reason for breaking up the 
negotiations‘”¢ Jay’s plan of action had been to secure every 
possible concession. from Great Britain, but never to endanger 
the whole treaty by stubbornly refusing to yield on compara- 
tively minor points. That the treaty would be received with 
ill favor in many quarters none knew better than himself; 
but he felt secure in the consciousness that he had negotiated 
as successfully as anyone could have done under the circum- 
stances. After returning to America, May 28, he refrained 
from attempting to influence the President and Senate to sanc- 
tion and ratify the treaty, and did not even so much as write 
a defense for the consideration of the people. 

Although the treaty had been signed at London on the 19th 
of November, 1794, it was not until the 17th of March, 1795, 
that a copy of it was transmitted by Secretary Randolph to 
the President. Congress had adjourned just two weeks be- 
fore. Hence it became necessary to call a special session of 
the Senate to consider the question of ratification. By the 
Sth of June a quorum was present and the debate upon the 
treaty was begun. Neither the treaty nor the Senate discus- 
sion of it was at the time made public—a fact which aroused 
much suspicion and not a little vituperation on part of the 
Republicans. During the course of the deliberations consid- 
erable dissatisfaction was manifested in the Senate regarding 
several features of the treaty. It was proposed by some 
members to reject it altogether, by others to accept it only in 
part. As had been anticipated by Randolph, the failure of 
the treaty to provide compensation for the negroes was seized 
upon by the Southerners. Motion was made to recommend 
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the President to renew the negro claims and attempt to secure 
a satisfactory adjustment of the matter. Mr. Gunn, of Geor 
gia, presented resolutions providing that Jay be instructed to 
press the subject of compensation on the ground that the set- 
tlement of the question would **tend to produce the desired 
friendship between the two Governments.” The motion, how- 
ever, was lost, as were also the resolutions. After a fort- 
night’s discussion the Senate voted, 20 to 10—a bare constitu 
tional majority—to uphold the President in the ratification 
of the treaty. Washington had written of the treaty: ‘*Al 
though it does not rise to all our wishes, yet it appears to me 
calculated to procure to the United States such advantages as 
entitle it to our acceptance.” In this opinion all the Cabinet 
concurred except Randolph, who was uncertain as to the wis 
dom of ratification. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no record of the 
Senate debates on the treaty. These debates, however, were 
but the beginning of a two years’ controversy, during which 
every phase of the subject was rehearsed to the point of ex 
haustion among the people and finally in the House. Popular 
attack upon the treaty was delayed somewhat by the fact that 
the Senate had ordered the terms of the agreement kept secret. 
About the Ist of July, however, the treaty was made public 
through the misconduct of Senator Mason, of Virginia, who 
gave a copy of the document to a Philadelphia editor. Jef 
ferson spoke Republican sentiment when he referred to Ma 
son’s deed as ‘‘a bold act of duty in one of our Senators.” 
He further characterized the treaty as **execrable,” **an in 
famous act,” ‘*stamped with avarice and corruption,” and, 
finally, **nothing more than a treaty of alliance between Eng 
land and the Anglo-men of this country against the legislature 
and people of the United States.” The publication of the 
treaty precipitated a storm of opposition throughout the 
country. Public meetings denounced it. A copy was burned 
before the residence of the British minister in Philadelphia. 
Jay was dragged in effigy through the streets. The personal 
character of the President and other leading Federalists was 
bitterly attacked. The sheets of Cobbett, Freneau, Fermo, 
and Bache reveled in abuse and malignancy. On no occasion 
since the founding of the nation had public opinion been so 
decided and demonstrative. Throughout the summer and 
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fall of 1795 the country was flooded with pamphlets, anony- 
mous letters, and circulars. 

The most ardent defender of the treaty was Alexander 
Hamilton, who at the close of January had resigned his Cabi- 
net position in order to return to his law practice in New 
York, but who nevertheless continued to interest himself in 
public affairs and to exert great influence in the disposal of 
them.“ Hamilton had never cherished much regard for Ran- 
dolph and had upon numerous occasions interposed his own 
ideas to the end of modifying those of Randolph, and of Jay 
and Washington as well. When the treaty was finally made 
known, however, he entered enthusiastically into the work 
of securing its speedy ratification and its complete execution. 
Through two channels Hamilton sought to reconcile the coun 
try to the work of Jay —tirst, in his state paper submitted to 
President Washington July 9, 1795,’ and second, in his ** Camil- 
lus” essays,” published at intervals during the closing months 
of the same year. 

In brief, Hamilton’s position on the question of compensa 
tion for the negroes was as follows: That the conduct of the 
British soldiery in **seducing away” the negroes was ** to the 
last degree infamous,” but to have surrendered them to their 
masters after promise of liberty would have been even more 
infamous; that it had not been the intention of the British 
commissioners at Paris to stipulate any such surrender (sub 
stantially the same argument used by Grenville); that if the 
treaty provided for any such surrender the provision was, as 
Grenville said, **odious;” that under the laws of the United 
States negroes were property, and therefore, when they fell 
into the possession of the British, by whatsoever means, they 
became British property by virtue of the ordinary rules of 
warfare; that in any event the United States had been the first 
party to violate the Paris treaty; and, finally, that the whole 
subject was involved in so much honest doubt that **the acting 
of the other party on a construction different from ours 
could not be deemed such a clear manifest breach of treaty 
as to justify retaliation.” 

Popular disapproval of such sentiment, as well as of the 
treaty in whose defense it was uttered, increased rather than 
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diminished as the summer of 1795 went by. Hamilton did 
all within his power to stem the tide. Jefferson spoke of him 
as “really a colossus to the antirepublican party” and as 
**without numbers a host within himself.” The very unset 
tled state of the public mind gave rise to some of the most 
remarkable of our early controversial literature. Under the 
pseudonym of ** Camillus,” Hamilton began the publication of 
a series of CSSaVS Which had for their sole purpose the recon- 
ciling of the people to the action of the Administration in rati 
fying the treaty. the third essay the subject of the negroes 
received the most careful attention. The argument advanced 
was virtually repeated from the paper submitted previously 
to the President. In the Camillus essay, however, Hamilton 
expressed with much more vigor the conviction that in de 
manding compensation for the negroes the United States was 
exceeding her rights under the treaty of Paris. Of course, in 
estimating Hamilton’s attitude on this question the circum 
stances under which he wrote must be kept inmind. He was 
attempting to defend the work of Jay and to secure popular 
support for the treaty, and was, therefore, inclined to set 
forth the various issues from the British rather than from the 
American point of view. He naturally dwelt longest upon 
those things wherein the contention of Great Britain was 
most securely grounded. The bounds of truth and propriety, 
however, seem never to have been seriously transgressed. In 
behalf of the British contention that the treaty provision 
meant merely that there was to be no further depredation, a 
vast array of arguments was brought forward. These argu 
ments need not be stated here, inasmuch as they were all 
based upon facts and theories which we have already had 
occasion to notice, 

In the fifth Camillus essay Hamilton made another vigor- 
ous plea of justification for Jay’s treaty from the standpoint 
of the negro question. Of the three great objects aimed at 
by the United States in negotiating the treaty of 1794—com- 
pensation for the negroes, surrender of the western posts, 
and compensation for spoliation during the war then in prog- 
ress—two had been satisfactorily achieved. One—compensa- 
tion for the negroes—had been abandoned. But this claim, 
declared Hamilton, was not only the least important of the 
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three, but was very doubtful in its justice. In abandoning it 
the United States had suffered no dishonor. “It isa fact.” 
suid Hamilton, “*which I assert on the best authority, that 
our envoy made every construction of the article relating to 
this subject, and to obtain compensation; and that he did not 
relinquish it till he became convinced that to insist upon it 
would defeat the purpose of his mission and leave the cor 
troversy between the two countries unsettled.” Hamilto: 
asserted that. In view of these things, none except certain 
hot-heads” who would have opposed the treaty on some ground 
anyway could fail to see that it was far better for the United 
States to secure what had been gained by the work of Jay 


than to forfeit all by stubbornly holding out for a claim which 


could not be well substantiated. ** There was no veneral prin 
ciple ot national right or policy to be renounced. No ¢ onsid 


eration of honor forbade the renunciation: every calculation 
of interest invited to it.” 

Mur loss in not having a record of the Senate debates on 
the Jay treaty is largely compensated by the fact that the 
House, stepping beyond its accustomed limitation into a field 
which many regarded as forbidden to it, during the spring of 
1796 took into consideration the day treaty and vuve it more 
extended and deliberate attention than had the Senate in its 
brief session during the previous summer. Three weeks wer: 
consumed by the House in discussing its disputed constitu 
tional right to engage in the consideration of treaties. By 
some it was maintained that the House was vested with dis 
cretionary power to carry a treaty into effect or to refuse to 
do so by failure to vote the necessary financial supplies. By 
others it was contended that the Constitution vests the treaty 
making power exclusively in the President and Senate, and 
that the House must acquiesce in all treaties made under the 
sanction of these powers. Edward Livingston, of New York, 
moved that the President be requested to lay hefore the House 
the papers relating to the Jay treaty. The motion was carried, 
the Republicans being in the majority; but Washington refused 
to comply with the request on the ground that to do so would 
set a dangerous precedent, since, in his belief, the House had 
no share in the treaty-making power. The right to demand 
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into a general consideration of the merits and faults of the 
Jay treaty. Of this debate Chief Justice Marshall afterwards 
declared that ‘‘never had a greater display been made of 
argument, of eloquence, of passion:” and Washington declared 
that it ‘suspended in a manner all other business” of the 
House and ‘‘agitated the public mind in a higher degree than 
it has been at any period since the Revolution.” 

‘Lhe debate was opened by the notable speech of James 
Madison, April 15. Madison spoke for the Republican ele 
ment of the House and of the country, and, as might be ex 
pected, manifested extreme dissatisfaction with the treaty.¢ 
Among its faults he deemed by no means the least its failure 
to prov ide for the execution of the slavery clause of the Paris 
treaty of 1783. He could discover no adequate excuse for 
**the very extraordinary abandonment of the compensation 
due for negroes.” In his estimation the attempt of Hamilton 
to diseredit the American claim was little less than treason- 
able. Until recently, Madison contended, Great Britain had 
repeatedly recognized the essential justice of the American 
demands, and had postponed compliance with them merely 
until the Americans in turn should have fulfilled certain obli- 
gations. The truth of this proposition was beyond question. 
Not only had Carleton recognized at the time of the deporta 
tion of the negroes that it might be subsequently necessary 
for England to pay for them, but Carmarthen and Pitt, in 
their discussions with Adams and Morris, had generally 
acquiesced in the justice of the American claims. These ad- 
missions on the part of the British ministers furnished the 
most clinching argument at the disposal of the American claim- 
ants. It was not until Grenville’s negotiation with Jay that 
all obligations with regard to the negroes were disclaimed by 
the British. Madison, therefore, charged Jay with having 
yielded to a mere makeshift, an afterthought, which Gren- 
ville had been shrewd enough to beguile him into recognizing. 
The United States, continued Madison, ought never to have 
acceded to the British interpretation of the peace treaty. One 
nation had as much right to construe the terms of the agreement 
as the other. If no conclusion could be reached through the 
regular channels of diplomacy, the matter should have been 
settled by a board of arbitration. To abandon the claim, as 
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Jay had done, was to admit either that the United States had 
been in the wrong or that her right to interpret the treaty 
was not so good as Great Britain’s. However desirable the 
obtaining of commercial concessions for the merchant class, 
the securing of these could not, as Jay had urged, be regarded 
as compensation for the losses of the slaveholders. The Gov 
ernment of the United States was under just as much obliga 
tion to secure justice for the agricultural as for the merchant 
classes. 

On the day following Madison’s speech the House listened 
to a very able argument along the same line by Mr. Nicholas, 
of Virginia.“ He, too, maintained that the right of the former 
owners to compensation for the negroes was well founded. 
He realized, as he said, that in the practical work of treaty 
making it often becomes necessary to forego certain rights 
and to abandon certain just claims, but he did not think that, 
in consideration of what the United States had received, Jay 
had been justified in abandoning the claim for compensation. 
He lamented the recent inclination of Great Britain (and the 
acquiescence of certain prominent Americans) to interpret the 
treaty of peace as applying only to the negroes who remained 
in possession of the inhabitants when peace was declared. 
He thought it too late to extort such an unwarranted mean 
ing from a contract after it had existed ten years. In sup 
port of his contention that Great Britain never denied that 
the clause applied to «// the negroes in both British and 
American possessions, he referred to three well-known and 
very pertinent facts: (1) That Mr. Adams, who had been one 
of the commissioners, informed the Senate in the course of 
its deliberations on the Jay treaty that it was the unquestion 
able meaning of the article to save all negroes and other prop 
erty then in the hands of the British, and that during his stay 
at the British court as the first American minister this con- 
struction of the treaty had never been denied, and that it 
seemed to be understood by the ministry that, on a settlement 
with the United States, compensation must be made; (2) that 
Mr. Jay himself, while Secretary of Foreign Affairs, had had 
umple occasion to investigate this whole matter on both sides 
of the question and had arrived at the conclusion that we were 
entitled to compensation; (3) the reputed author of the best 
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defense of the treaty (Mr. Hamilton) in the year 1783 had 
himself introduced a resolution into Congress declaring that 
the negroes, etc., had been carried away by the British armies, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of the treaty. 

In reply to the argument of Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Swift, of 
Connecticut, denied the validity of the American claims ina 
tone so decisive that not even Greaville himself could have 
done it better. It was enough, Mr. Swift asserted, simply to 
look at the article itself in the treaty of peace. He was sur- 
prised that any person could ever have entertained an opinion 
that the slaveholders were entitled to compensation. If the 
treaty stipulation be studied, he thought, it will be evident 
that it was intended only to prevent the British from carry- 
ing away negroes and other property that should be taken in 
the future, and could have no reference to those captured 
during the war and before the treaty, the property of which 
had vested in the captors. That point was so clear, said he, 
as not toadmit of any doubt. On any other construction they 
might claim all the property plundered during the war, which 
no one wished to do. Swift therefore asserted that the only 
respects in which the treaty of peace had been violated were 
the nonpayment of British debts and the retention of the 
western posts. This was a radical position assumed with rare 
self-assurance. It called out a strong counter argument from 
Mr. Giles, of Virginia, to the effect that unless by the pro- 
vision of the treaty of peace had been intended the restoration 
of negroes captured during the war, the entire clause was 
superfluous; for when the treaty was made the British were 
in New York and the negroes in the Southern States, and it 
Was not to be supposed that the commissioners feared that 
after peace should be declared the British army would start 
southward on a slave-hunting expedition.’ 

On the whole, the best defense of the Jay treaty brought 
forth during this debate was that by Mr. Hillhouse, of Con- 
necticut.” in his speech of the 19th of April he undertook to 
prove that the assertions of foregoing speakers (Madison, 
Nicholas, Giles, and others) were without foundation of fact, 
and that the American claims could be maintained on neither 


a legal nor a moral basis; that negroes, at least in the estima- 
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tion of the commissioners, were property admitted of no doubt; 
** negroes or other property,” said the treaty. By reason of 
this fact, as well as by the acknowledged laws of war, the 
negroes who during the course of the war had by any means 
come into possession of the British thereby became British 
property, to be disposed of at will. The treaty provision was 
clearly not retrospective. It applied only to negroes who at 
the time of the declaration of peace were still in the posses 
sion of the American inhabitants. If any of this class had 
been carried off by the British, the treaty would have been 
thereby violated; but no accusation of this sort had been 
brought. In all such cases of doubt, where the freedom of a 
human being is involved, the benetit of the doubt should be 
given to the side of freedom. Upon this proposition Mr. 
Hillhouse based a clear and forcible plea for the liberty of the 
black man worthy of the abolition orator of Garrisonian times. 

It is significant that the five speakers whose opinions we 
have just noted represented but two States. Madison, Nicho- 
las, and Giles were from Virginia; Swift and Hillhouse from 
Connecticut. The three Virginians were agreed that compen- 
sation for the negroes should be demanded. The two Con 
necticut speakers contended that it was both illegal and 
immoral to make such a demand. Already the inevitable 
divergence of opinion between North and South as to the 
nation’s attitude on the slavery question had begun to appear 
in the councils of state. During the years immediately fol 
lowing the treaty of peace the people of the United States had 
been practically unanimous in defending the American claims 
for restoration of the negroes or compensation for losses 
incurred. But after a decade of discussion and apparently 
futile etforts along this line there came to be an appreciable 
number of the people, particularly, of course, in the Northern 
States where the loss was not feltand where there was a feeble 
but rising tide of sentiment against the slave system, who were 
more than willing to see the claims abandoned. And not only 
had many of them come to believe that it was highly inexpe- 
dient to press the claims, but many also were contending, 
after the fashion of Swift and Hillhouse, that it had never 
been the intent of the treaty that compensation be made for 
negroes captured by the British during the war. So that 
while it was being urged by the slaveholders of the South that 
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even Great Britain had never declared for this loose construe 
tion of the treaty until she came to negotiate with Jay, it was 
beginning to be asserted by men of the North that even if 
Great Britain had really been so late in advocating this inter 
pretation of the agreement, she nevertheless would have been 
in the right had she done so a decade before. As one of the 
participants in the House debate pointed out, men’s interpre 
tations of treaties are subject to change just as are their con 
structions of constitutions. Kconomic considerations and 
moral feelings have much to do with both. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the antislavery sentiment 
thus manifested during the agitation over the Jay treaty. 
Despite the arguments and pleas of such men as Hamilton, 
the treaty never became popular; and a leading source of dis- 
satisfaction continued to be its failure to secure compensation 
for the negroes. Whatever else may have been deemed set 
tled by it, certainly the negro question was not. The slave 
holders of the South. knowing well the abolitionist propensi 
ties of Jay, were not slow to conclude that he had willingly 
hetrayed their interests by trading off their claims in return 
for commercial privileges for New England. Hamilton’s tes 
timony that Jay had abandoned the negro claims only when 
compelled to do so by fear of breaking off the entire negotia 
tion, did not satisfy the claimants. And, moreover, since the 
people in the North could not find in the treaty any very sub- 
stantial commercial advantages the acquisition of which could 
be attributed to the abandonment of theslave owners’ demands, 
there remained little ground for hope that the question might 
not again disturb our diplomatic relations. 

\fter surveying at such length the various constructions put 
upon the proy ision of the treaty of peace relating to negroes and 
the various arguments pro and con upon that subject used in 
attack or defense of the Jay treaty, it seems hardly necessary in 
closing to do more than merely offer a few suggestions upon 
the merits of the controversy. Diplomacy has been said to 
abhor certainty as nature abhorsa vacuum. While it is to be 
hoped and believed that this principle is falling into disre- 
pute along with many other relics of Machiavelism, yet so 
long as language remains flexible will diverse interests of men 
dictate conflicting interpretations of identical forms of expres 
sion. Certain it is that the negotiations at Paris concerning 
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the negroes were incidental rather than fundamental. The 
British agent claimed restitution of confiscated Tory estates. 
In rebuttal the American commissioners claimed compensa 
tion for the negroes and other property which had been taken 
as plunder by the British soldiery during the war. It being 
found that no agreement could be reached on these contested 
points, they were relinquished for the time and other matters 
taken up. Finally, at the last moment, and without discus 
sion, Mr. Laurens’s provision against the carrying away of 
negroes was inserted. In due time the execution of the treaty 
was called for by each nation. Uponthree matters, the posts, 
the debts, and the negroes, there was hesitation. As to the 
simple meaning of the provision regarding the posts and the 
debts there could be no division of opinion. The question 
on that score was merely as to whether or not the plain stipu 
lations should be carried out. 

But as to the negroes there was uncertainty. Did the 
clause enjoin the restoration of all negroes held by the British 
at the close of the war, or did it apply only to such as might 
be taken after the treaty of peace‘ As time went on the 
British became more and more firm in the latter conviction. 
And the same view began to be advanced in America, much 
to the chagrin and disgust of the Southerners who had been 
called upon to suffer the heaviest losses. If an attempt at an 
impartial interpretation of the treaty on this point were to be 
made, it would seem that so far as the question was of strict 
legal construction the right was largely on the side of Great 
Britain, but so far as it was a matter of the intent of the nego 
tiators the right was even more certainly on the side of 
the United States. From a moral standpoint there was not 
much distinction between the claims of the two parties. A 
study of the earlier negotiations, the letters and conversations 
of the commissioners, as well as the expressions of opinion 
of British ministers and agents during the years immedi 
ately following the negotiations of the treaty, convinces the 
present w riter that it was understood by the commissioners 
on both sides that the negro clause was to be retrospective in 
its operation. The testimony of John Adams that such was 
the case has already been cited. If it be wondered that the 
British agent did not object to the incorporation of such pro- 
vision in the treaty, it should be remembered that there had 
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already been placed in the instrument a stipulation concern- 
ing the restoration of Tory property, which had previously 
been regarded as balancing the negro claims. 

But that the words of the treaty actually and clearly ex- 
pressed this intention admits of serious doubt. It was de- 
clared that the evacuation should be made ** without carrying 
away any negroes or other property belonging to the Ameri- 
can inhabitants.” The crucial point was whether the negroes 
whom the British carried away could any longer be considered 
property of the American inhabitants. Clearly if by their 
changed conditions the negroes ceased to be property of the 
American inhabitants the claims set up by the United States 
were without foundation, for the treaty applied only to such 
property. Secretary Randolph's iaea that, though the slaves 
had become property of the British, they were engaged to be 
restored to their former American owners by reason of the 
treaty stipulation was certainly erroneous. For whatever that 
stipulation may really have meant, it manifestly did not enjoin 
the handing over of British property to the people of the 
United States. The whole matter then resolves itself to the 
one question, Was the American claim of retention of prop- 
erty rights in the negroes justifiable under the recognized 
principles of international law? It is a well-established rule 
that slaves escaping in time of war from one belligerent to 
another, ever though the latter be a slaveholding power, are 
legally free from their former masters. Halleck asserts that 
under the shield of the law of nations such slaves can not be 
regained by their former masters even through the operation 
of the law of postliminy.“ Dana, in his edition of Wheaton’s 
International Law, says the same thing.’ It matters not 
whether the refugee slaves actually gain their freedom or 
merely effect a change of masters, if the operation takes place 
in the course of a recognized state of war the authorities of 
the army sought are under no obligation and usually have lit- 
tle disposition to return them. It would seem, then, that so 
far as those slaves were concerned who voluntarily sought the 
British lines the ownership of their masters had been destroyed 
beyond the point of revival. 

The case of the other class of negroes—i. e., those carried 
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off by force—presents a somewhat different problem. So far 
as a slave is to be considered as a mere article of private 
property—*"a movable corporeal chattel ”—he is not subject 
to capture and appropriation any more than other private 
property. In his character as a human being, however, the 
slave differs widely from such other property. Since he can 
be used by the will of his master or State in active service 
against the enemy, it is generally regarded as legitimate for 
that enemy to take possession of the slave by force and turn 
his services against his former master. In other words, the 
condition of the slave follows the fortunes of war in the sense 
that he is subject to capture and service. There can be no 
doubt that if the British had been successful in the war the 
slaves would rightfully have remained in their possession, or, 
at least, at their disposal. The property rights of the American 
inhabitants would have been considered extinguished. It is 
doubtful, however, whether a different outcome of the war 
could give a different status to the captured negroes. By the 
laws of war they had become British property, and had thereby 
ceased to be American property. The ethies of the day amonye 
hoth combatants did not elevate the negro above the condition 
of ordinary property. His status was closely approximated to 
that of horses and cattle. The case set up by the United States 
was founded, not on moral principles, but on the alleged 
rights of property. If it could not be maintained that the 
negroes taken by the British continued to be American prop 
erty, the claims of the slaveholders fell of their own weight. 
But the authority of modern international law (although not 
so clearly detined at the time of which we are speaking as it 
is at the present day) must be conceded as giving its support 
on this point to the side of the British. And since the treaty 
provided only against the carrying away of American prop 
erty, it would seem that the negroes taken during the course 
of the war were not included in the literal meaning of the 
treaty stipulation. This does not mean that the British con 
duct with regard to the negroes was in all respects justifiable. 
It simply means that, given the process by which the slaves 
had come into the possession of the British armies and given 
the generally accepted rules of international law on the sub- 
ject, the legal defense set up by Grenville and his colleagues 


must be judged well-nigh impregnable. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF NATURALIZATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1776-1795 


Before the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
which declared the right of the people to establish a new 
government, the Continental Congress had defined the citizen- 
ship of the colonies. It resolved (June 6, 1776), while con- 
sidering a report of its committee on spies, ** That all persons 
abiding within any of the United Colonies and deriving pro- 
tection from the laws of the same owe allegiance to the said 
laws, and are members of such colony.” 

Hamilton accepted this position and developed its application 
to those who had been within British lines during the war, 
and to Tories generally, in his Letters from Phocion, written 
in 1784. He maintained that residents of New York, for- 
merly British citizens, had the opportunity of making choice 
of American or British citizenship immediately after July 9, 
1776. By choosing British citizenship they chose to become 
alien enemies in the place of their residence, and were under 
the necessity of withdrawing from the State. Persons who 
remained were and continued to be American citizens, al- 
though the fortunes of war later left them within the enemy’s 
lines, where they owed a temporary and qualified obedience, 
and although they took voluntary part with the enemy and 
became traitors thereby.” Bancroft states this theory of 
citizenship resulting from the assertion of independence, and 
adds that it explains why for twelve years in American state 
papers “‘free inhabitants” and ** citizens” were convertible 
terms, either or both being used.’ 
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The early Continental Congresses required no oath even 
from their members. Soldiers at enlistment declared merely 
that they had voluntarily enlisted, and bound themselves to 
conform to the rules for the government of the Army. Late 
in 1776 they were sworn ** to be true to the United States of 
America and to serve them honestly and faithfully.” About 
the same time Congress established an oath of allegiance for 
ofticers in the Continental service and for persons holding 
civil office from Congress. They were required to acknow!] 
edge the independence of the ** Thirteen United States of 
America,” renounce allegiance to King George, and swear to 
support, maintain, and defend the United States.“ 

During the Revolutionary war repeated efforts were made 
to detach the foreign element from the British army by offers 
of land and citizenship. A committee of Congress, reporting 
on plans for encouraging the Hessians and other foreigners 
to quit the British service, declared it to have been ** the wise 
policy of these States to extend the protection of their laws to 
all who should settle among them, of whatever nation or 
religion they might be, and to admit them to a participation 
of the benefits of civil and religious freedom.” Congress 
adopted the report and resolved that ** these states will re 
ceive all such foreigners who shall leave the armies of Eng 
land * * * and shall chuse to become members of any of 
these states; and they shall be * * * invested with the 
rights, privileges and immunities of natives as established by 
the laws of these States.” In 1781 Jefferson, as governor of 
Virginia, republished the offer of Congress and promised to 
recommend further specific donations and exemptions in be- 
half of foreigners deserting from the British army. Opinions 
vary as to the result of these overtures. Of 29,867 Germans 
sent to America, 12,554 were not returned at the end of the 
war. It has been estimated that 5,000 of these had deserted, 
largely while prisoners of war. German writers claim, how- 
ever, that the Germans deserted less freely than did the 
English soldiers.” Several other acts of Congress showed a 
willingness to welcome new citizens, but were otherwise 
unimportant. 

+ Journals of Congress, i, 118; ii, 367, 426 
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\ remarkable proposition is contained in il letter from 
John Adams at Paris to the president of Congress, as follows: 


at importance, which I am persuaded 


Phi al ery ore 
\\ ” almed at by t english ministers; 1 am sure it will be by the 
~ of peace shall be talked For facili 


yish t have it stipulated by the 


tal 
treat tl thes ect t Great Britain sha have the rights of citizens 
\ sof the I States the rights f subjects in 
British dor . Some of the consequences of such an agreement 
to them and 1 = are obvious and very important; but they are so num 
tl lit ft etermine whether the benefits or incon 
ences iil, t Is -orry to have so great a question left to 


In the course of the negotiation of the Jay treaty in 1794 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough (formerly Wedderburn) pro 
posed “that in either country, the subjects or citizens of the 
other shall be exempted from all the disabilities of alienage.~ 
John Quincy Adams wrote that this was ** certainly extremely 
liberal.” but he thought that such a provision would be con 
trary to an article in the Constitution.” Doubtless this was 
the provision for a uniform rule of naturalization. Jay 
thought best to leave the subject for future consideration. 
Professor Dicey, of Oxford University, has strongly advocated 
this measure within recent vears. 

The history of the provisions for naturalization in the 
(rticles of Confederation can be briefly given. Franklin's 
sketch of May LO, 1775, contains no reference to citizenship. 
Independence was not yet planned for.” The draftof August 
12, 1776, shortly after the Declaration, is in Dickinson’s hand 
writing. It provided that the inhabitants of each colony should 
alway enjoy the riehts,. liberties, priy ileges, immunities 
und advantages that they then had, except that each colony 
might enforce upon the inhabitants of other colonies such re 
strictions upon trade rights as it enforced upon its own mem- 
hers.” With the matter thus before them it is strange that the 
draft of the committee of the whole (August 20, 1776) contains 
no reference to the subject. Ten weeks later Congress added 
the provision that was embodied in Article IV, as follows: 


The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and intercourse 


among the people of the United States in this union, the free inhabitants 
Wo 
M 100; N. Y.N 1, 198 
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or each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice 
excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens 
in the several States * 4 

Madison, in The Federalist,“ argued that the construction 
was scarcely to be avoided that a State necessarily conferred 
the rights of citizenship in other States upon any person 
whom it allowed to become an inhabitant within its juris 
diction. But if the term ** inhabitants” were made to include 
only citizens, even then, he said, the very improper power 
would still be retained by each State of naturalizing aliens in 
every other State. The law of one State was thus ** prepos 
terously rendered paramount” to the law of another, within 
the jurisdiction of the other. 

Bancroft found in the **intercitizenship and mutual equal 
itv of rights” of all members in the confederation ‘ta new 
quality and an enduring unity” not found before in confed 
erations. Congress had at first defined only the membership 
of each colony. The Articles of Confederation brought in the 
rule that membership might be transferred from one State to 
another.° While there is here doubtless the original expres 
sion of this character by the lawmaking body common to the 
new union, and is perhaps a new quality in federations, yet 
there must be taken into account the earlier common English 
citizenship of the great majority of the members of the con 
federation and the common rights that it involved. Those, 
whether continued or not throughout the preliminary states 
of their combination, must have done much to render inter 
citizenship in the federation inevitable. In other words, if 
here is a new character in federations, it is here because this 
is a federation born out of conditions to which the new char 
acter was fundamental. The intercitizenship of naturalized 
citizens was, on the other hand, not a matter of course. 
There is little to show that their status in this respect had 
been worked out generally in either the colonial or the revo- 
lutionary period. Colonial naturalization was usually limited 
in its benefits, by explicit provision, to the colony naturaliz 
ing. The restriction was not made with reference to rights 
in other colonies. — It merely marked the limit of power under 
the colony’s charter, the act of 13 Geo. 2, or the veto power 


of governor or Crown. England did not permit colonies to 


tNo. XLII 
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create English citizens, and ‘often restrained them in the mak- 
ing of colonial citizens. A Virginian, who was an English- 
man, upon settling in Maryland became a Marylander. There 
was no necessity for this result following if he was a for- 
elgner. 

There is a case of naturalization, in the colonial period,“ first 
by Virginia and later by Maryland; and it seems probable 
from the record that the results of the Virginia naturalization 
were lost by the subsequent proceedings in Maryland. At 
any rate, the Virginia lands of one Dr. George Hacke, who 
was naturalized in Virginia in 1653 and again in Maryland in 
1663, are said to have escheated at his death, and were re- 
granted to his heirs, because he was a foreigner. But with 
the common tie one of their own formation, the rather anom- 
alous condition that some of the citizens of one State should, 
and others should not, require naturalization upon removing 
to another State would naturally be done away with. 

The transfer of citizenship from State to State provided for 
by the Articles of Confederation very soon led to complaints 
due to the easy naturalization laws of some of the States. 
Edmund Randolph, writing to Madison, made suggestions 
with reference to the intrusion of obnoxious aliens through 
other States. Madison replied (August 27, 1782) that his 
hints merited attention, and that the subject had been several 
times mentioned in Congress. He believed that no committee 
had ever reported a remedy for the abuse, but thought that a 
uniform rule of naturalization ought certainly to be recom- 
mended to the States. Their individual authority seemed, if 
properly executed, to be competent to the case of their own 
citizens.” This last statement seems to mean that States 
might be left to control State, as distinguished from Federal, 
citizenship. 

I preceed to consider the work of the constitutional con- 
vention. In view of the correspondence referred to between 
Madison and Randolph I find conscious reference to the mat- 
ter in hand in one of the resolutions offered by Randolph on 
May 29, ‘*that the National Legislature ought to be empow- 
ered * * * to legislate in all cases to which the separate 
States are incompetent, or in which the harmony of the 

' Virginia Historical Magazine, v, 256. 
b Madison Papers, i, 161 
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United States may be interrupted by the exercise of individ 
ual legislation.” Another of his resolutions, ** That the legis 
lative, executive, and judiciary powers within the several 
States ought to be bound by oath to support the articles of 
union,” is a step toward recognition of a new citizenship that 
met with considerable opposition. These provisions were un 
changed in the resolutions as agreed to in Committee of the 
W hole.“ 

Among Patterson's propositions was one identical with the 
first-mentioned one of Randolph’s. Another read, ** Reso/ red, 
That the rule for naturalization ought to be the same in every 
State.”’ Randolph's resolutions as cited were approved by 
the convention and referred to the Committee of Detail. 

Consideration of the report of this committee developed 
wide divergence of opinion as to the term of citizenship to 
be required of members in either branch of Congress. Im 
portant elements of the naturalization problem were involved 
and a wide range of discussion ensued. As to membership in 
the House the battle raged about the terms of three years 
und seven years and a compromise term of four years. 
Wilson would leave it to the electors to impose any desired 
limitation, while Gerry wished that in future any eligibility 
might be confined entirely to natives. Hamilton was against 
embarrassing the Government by minute restrictions. He 
proposed requiring only citizenship and inhabitaney. This 
would leave discretion to Congress and answer every purpose. 
Madison wished to maintain their professed character of lib 
erality and to invite foreigners of merit and republican prin 
ciples. America was indebted to immigration and had 
advanced most rapidly where it was most encouraged. The 
people would prefer natives for office. Only four States 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia—voted 
for Hamilton’s amendment. Three of these would agree to 
only four years’ citizenship being required. Three others 
voted to require nine vears. 

Gouverneur Morris opened upa new field for debate by offer- 
ing a proviso that the limitation of seven years should not 
affect the rights of those already citizens. One member 
thought it necessary to prevent putting any who had become 
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citizens below the level of natives, while another asserted that 
age qualifications might as well be called disfranchisements. 
Some doubted the propriety of retrospective restriction. 
When foreigners were naturalized they had been placed on 
an equal footing with natives. 

It was claimed that equal privileges had been pledged by invi- 
tations to foreigners, and urged in reply that only individual 
States had done this. The United States were free to discrim- 
inate as they should think necessary. Madison found in this 
doctrine a subtlety by which every national engagement might 
he evaded. If the new Constitution violated pledged faith, 
the States who formed it would be violators. Pinckney de- 
clared that the laws of the States varied much as to naturali- 
zation, and the United States could not be bound to respect 
them at such a time when there was a sort of recurrence to 
first principles. Mason was struck by the propriety of the 
doctrine to which Madison had objected. Wilson found guar- 
antees in the constitution of Pennsylvania and in the Articles 
of Confederation that obligated his State to maintain her 
pledged faith. Foreign powers would use such a breach of it 
to deter their subjects from emigrating to the United States. 
Morris’s proviso failed by a vote of 5 to 6.4 

For eligibility to the Senate the committee had required 
four years’ citizenship. Morris, urging the danger of admit- 
ting strangers to the public councils, sought to change this to 
fourteen years. His supporters asserted a peculiar danger 
and impropriety in opening the Senate’s doors to those who 
had foreign attachments. Except for the Revolutionary deeds 
of many, Mason would limit eligibility there to natives. Madi- 
son was not averse to some restrictions on the subject, but 
any restriction in the Constitution was unnecessary and im- 
proper. Congress was to regulate naturalization and could 
require different periods of residence for the different privi- 
leges of citizenship. Respectable, liberty-loving Europeans, 
ready to transfer their fortunes hither, though not coveting 
public honors, would be mortified by incapacity. State legis- 
latures would cuoose no dangerous number of strangers, 
nor would foreign powers use strangers as instruments of 
their purposes. Franklin was not opposed to a reasonable 
residence requirement, but should be very sorry to see 
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anything like illiberality inserted in the Constitution. Wil 
son mentioned that some of the ideas advanced might ex 
clude himself, although he shared in making the Constitution. 
Morris closed the debate by urging that they should govern 
themselves by reason and not by feelings, and not be polite at 
the expense of prudence. Men who could shake off attach 
ments to their own country could never love another. Only 
four States voted for his amendment. Nine years carried by 
a vote of 6 to 4.¢ 

The uniform rule clause of the Constitution was reported by 
the Committee of Detail and apparently passed with little if 
any comment or opposition. There was no age or birth qualifi 
cation for the President in the report. The ‘imitation finally 
adopted was reported by a special compromise committee and 
agreed to without opposition. The report had provided that 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States 
should pertain to citizens of each State. The provision was 
agreed to as reported, 9 to 1, South Carolina opposing and 
Georgia divided.’ 

The act of 1790 was the first response of Congress to the 
grant of power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization. 
More immediately it was a response to the following clause 
from Washington’s annual message (January 8, 1790): ** Vari- 
ous considerations also render it expedient that the terms on 
which foreigners may be admitted to the rights of citizens 
should be speedily ascertained by a uniform rule of naturaliza 
tion.” 

While a bill was in preparation the House discussed at some 
length questions raised by « petition of one H. W. Dobbyn, 
of Ireland, praying Congress to grant him lands on terms to 
encourage him to bring settlers to the United States. It was 
objected that Dobbyn was an alien and might not be able to 
conform to the new plan for naturalization soon to be reported; 
that both naturalization and land sales ought to be by general 
laws; and that, in view of the notoriously rapid growth of 
population from the existing inhabitants, sufficient in itself to 
people the territory, it was ‘a mistake to throw away lands 
on foreign speculators, who were less likely to harmonize with 
than, if numerous, to embarrass a republican governm®nt.' 


Elliott's Debates, 1,235; Madison Papers, iii, 1273-1279 
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The Ilouse debated at considerable length the naturalization 
hill, recommitted it, and discussed for several daysand amended 
the new bill. The Senate considered the Dill for tive successive 
days in Committee of the Whole and passed it with one amend- 
ment. The original bill provided that all free white persons 
who had already migrated into the United States, who should 
prove by oath that they intended to reside in the United States, 
take an oath of allegiance, and had resided therein for one 
vear, should be entitled to all the rights of citizenship, except 
that of holding oftice under either a State or the General Gov- 
ernment. For oftice holding a residence of two years longer 
Was required. 

The main lines of argument fall under a few general heads, 
such as constitutional and legal questions, protection from 
dangers, and the promotion of immigration. It was an open 
question whether a uniform rule might be progressive and 
probational. Madison thought it a nice question how far they 
should admit to citizenship, step by step. Boudinot asserted 
that citizenship ought to carry with it full and complete, not 
partial, rights. The view of national control that seemed to 
he involved in the idea of progressive naturalization, or at 
least that was assumed in the proposed methods of realizing 
it, was the serious obstacle in its way. The real difficulty 
was the fact that progressive naturalization opened up all 
the problems of state and national citizenship and called for 
decisions and definitions that could otherwise be avoided or 
postponed. Lawrence (New York) held that while Congress 
would establish the rule of naturalization, the effects of 
it were to be determined by the States. Congress had only 
to point out the mode for becoming citizens. It was doubly 
doubtful as to the power of Congress to fix any residence term 
as a qualification for membership in the State legislatures. 
W hite (Virginia) ventured to doubt the power of Congress to 
decide when aliens could hold lands within the States. A Vir- 
ginia member saw clearly that Congress could fix the term of 
residence preliminary to office holding under the United States, 
hut had nothing to do with prescribing the qualifications for 
State offices. Tucker (South Carolina) cited the constitutional 
provision as to voters as proof that the States and not Con- 
gress were to define the privileges under naturalization. 
Throughout the debate the principal rights involved in citi- 
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zenship were regarded as land, holding and office holding. 
Only occasionally did suffrage as an independent right receive 
notice. 

Apart from the constitutional questions, every point had to 
be considered with reference to its effect on immigration. 
The problem was to adjust the naturalization law so as to gain 
the maximum advantage from immigration with the least 
harm or danger to republican government and institutions, 
and to the other interests of the country. It was argued that 
the term of residence in the bill would tend to restrain immi- 
gration; also, that it would exclude the good and not the 
bad. The newcomer ought to vote as soon as he was taxed. 
All comers, rich or poor, would add to the wealth or strength 
of the country. The evil to result from restraining immi- 
gration was greater than the benetits from a term of residence. 
Conduct could be restrained by laws. A member suggested 
that it might be well to admit persons to hold land without 
their ever coming to the United States, as Pennsylvania had 
done; it would result in easy borrowing of money. 

On the other hand, the dangers to be apprehended from 
foreign-born citizens lacking in character, in attachment to 
free institutions, in steadfast purpose of residence, or who 
might be paupers or even criminals, were strongly urged by 
a majority of the speakers. The object of the constitutional 
provision had been to guard against an improper mode of 
naturalization, rather than to provide easier terms. A _ resi- 
dence requirement was the practice of almost every State. 
All modern experience had shown the propriety of a line 
between the citizen and the alien. There could be no assur- 
ance of a good citizen without requiring a term of residence 
in which to come to esteem the government. If only an oath 
was required, aliens might evade the laws intended to encour- 
age the trade of citizens, and thus have in trade all the advan- 
tages of both citizens and aliens. One member, wanting the 
term *‘ citizen” to be venerated, favored a term of probation 
and testimonials at the end of it, and would have the grand 
jury or district courts decide as to character. Another 
wished a term of probation and vouchers for good behavior. 
These plans were objected to as involving inquisition and 
expelling the unworthy. They led to a test of the faith and 
politics of all who came for admission. Stone (Maryland) 
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would vive property rights after six months’ residence, requir 
ing an oath of allegiance and of intended residence. For 
voting and office holding he would require seven years’ resi 
dence, following, he said, the example of the Constitution in 
this respect. An immigrant desired property, and not politi- 
cal rights. 

Boudinot (New Jersey) would rather increase the term of 
residence to two vears and omit the oflfice-holding restriction. 
One speaker would, if the residence requirement was omitted, 
deprive of their citizenship those who left the country and 
remained abroad a given time. Other propositions were to 
leave naturalization tothe State legislatures: to receive farm 
ers, manufacturers, and mechanics on liberal terms, but to 
exclude merchants and factors, and also criminals; to invali 
date land titles if residence were interrupted within three 
vears; to grant inheritance rights in the United States only 
when the favor was reciprocated by European nations; to 
make eas) the return of Tories to citizenship; and to prov ide 
for the case of children born abroad. One member declared 
that he saw no extrication from a wilderness of ideas more 
various than on any other question. 

Maclay’s Journal is the only record of the debates in the Sen 
ate. We are told in it that the debates were exceedingly 
lengthy and that a great number of amendments were moved. 
Only one passed. Maclay says: 


f philanthropy, and needed mend- 


It isa vile bill, illiberal and void « 


ing much . * We Pennsylvanians act as if we believed that God 
made of one blood all the families of the earth; but the Eastern people 
seem to think that He made none but New England folks. * * * The 
fact is, the adoption of strangers has set Pennsylvania far ahead of her sis- 
ter States Chey are spiteful and envious, and wish to deprive her of this 


source of population; but it will searcely do to avow openly such ungen- 
erous conduct. It therefore must be done under various pretenses and 
legal distinctions. . . The governing ideas, however, seem to be 
the following: That the holding of property was separable from and not 
actually connected with naturalization; that laws and regulations relating 
to property, not being among the powers granted to Congress, remained 
with the different States Therefore, Congress would be guilty of an 
assumption of power if they touched it; that the holding of property was 
a common-law right, and the disability of aliens to hold property from 


that quarter 
The bill as passed provided for the naturalization of free 
white aliensafter two years’ residence in the U nited States, upon 
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application to any common law court of record in the State 
where they had resided for one vear. They were to satisfy 
the court of good character, and take an oath, administered 
by the court, to support the Constitution of the United States. 
Minor children resident in the United States at the time 
hecame citizens also. Children born abroad of citizens were 
to be natural-born citizens of the United States, unless the 
father had never resided in the United States. Any citizen 
already proscribed by a State was not to be readmitted to cit 
izenship except by the act of the legislature of the proscribing 
State.“ 

At the beginning of the session of 1794-05 a House com 
mittee prepared a bill to amend the act of 1790. After debate, 
amendment, and recommittal the bill lost its character as an 
amendment and became a substitute for that act. The exist 
ing easy access to citizenship was held to be dangerous: 
improper persons were not excluded: vagabonds and fucitir es 
found asylum; foreign agents could take the oath to save 
tonnage charges. ‘To remedy this latter evil one proposal was 
that those who renounced all foreign allegiance forever and 
declared on oath their intentions to become citizens should 
pay no more tonnage dues than if they were fully naturalized. 
Some opposed favors to mercantile people; others thought 
that they brought large capital. Madison said that the clause 
belonged to the commercial regulations and not in that bill, 
and it was withdrawn. 

There was earnest discussion over the status as to natural 
ization of persons who had once expatriated themselves. A 
member did not favor perpetual allegiance, but thought it ill 
policy to admit back such persons when they must have lost 
real attachment for any government. Measures proposed 
were that a special law of the State abandoned and also a law 
of the United States, evidently private acts for each case, be 
required. But the Constitution required uniformity in the 
naturalization law, and Madison thought that Congress had 
no authority to readmit American citizens. Another mem- 
ber was very willing that they should never be readmitted. 
A motion to exclude them wholly was debated for hours. A 


« House Journal, 1 Cong., 2 sess., 146, 147, 159, et Senate Journal, xi, 34-48: Annals of 


Congress, 1 Cong., 2 sess., 988, 989, 992, etc.; 1094, 1095, 1147, 1160, 1463, 1516; Maclay’s 


Journal, 208-211, 213-217 
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member, while thinking that men could expatriate themselves 
without express consent of the Government, and that accept- 
ance of allegiance by the United States presupposed the right 
to tender it, yet held that worthy citizens were unlikely to 
throw off their allegiance, and that to prohibit return was a fit 
penalty. Another member strongly disapproved of expatri- 
ating all who became citizens elsewhere. Many persons were 
made such merely as a mark of esteem, and had no design of 
renouncing their allegiance. This superlatively patriotic 
proposition, greatly to restrict, if not prohibit, repatriation, 
was renewed several times in later years, indicating persistence 
of the thought that a man’s change of country is due to choice 
of government, and that, therefore, one who has abandoned 
the United States has disapproved of its Government and, as a 
rule, can not or will not adequately repent of this ill-doing. 
It is interesting to note the very general assumption that 
attachment to one or other kind of government was what 
determined men’s migrations from country to country. The 
prominence of this idea argues that the element of fact repre- 
sented by it must have been considerable, and the fact has an 
important bearing upon the question of the character of the 
immigrants generally. 

Besides a longer residence requirement than two years, it 
was desired that the new law provide a better test of character 
and political opinions. It was moved to require the oath of 
two creditable witnesses that the alien was of good moral char- 
acter and **attached to the welfare of the country.” This last 
phrase was brought to satisfactory form only by a series of 
changes, as follows: ** Attached to a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” **attached to the Constitution of the United States,” 
**attached to the principles of the Government of the United 
States,” ‘attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States.” An effort to strike out the word ** moral” 
from the phrase **¢ood moral character” was successfully 
opposed on the grounds that the word had nothing to do with 
religion, and that to omit it would slander the American 
character. 

A great struggle arose over the matter of renouncing titles 
of nobility, and it *‘ called up all the warmth of the House.” 
To the one side the proposed restriction was totally trifling leg- 
islation, characterized by frivolity and inefficiency, seeking to 
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vive effect by law to chimerical whimsies, involving only 
ghosts of nobility. It tended both to spread alarm and, on 
the other hand, to establish indirectly the principle that 
privileged orders could exist in the United States. One State 
had tried and dropped it. The public mind was completely 
guarded against the introduction of titles, and they would 
never become current; nothing Wis so impossible us the es 
tablishment of an American nobility. The oath of allegiance, 
by destroying all connection with the old government, was a 
solemn abjuration of nobility. Moreover, not titles, but 
privileges were the dangerous thing; and by the equal divi 
sion of estates in America individuals were prevented from 
becoming so rich as to trample upon the necks of their equals. 
Finally, there was no constitutional authority for taking away 
titles: Congress could not hinder their use nor make it a 
crime to call au man a viscount. Any nonotticeholder could 
receive a title from a foreign king, and an alien could accept 
a title an hour after naturalization. 

To the other side it seemed that a large part of Europe had 
declared against titles, and there was no telling where the proce 
ess would stop. There was danger of an inundation of titled 
foreigners. A vreat proportion of the fugitive French 
nobility might finally be expected here. They might acquire 
influence, vote, and go to Congress. Madison thought that 
republicanism was likely to pervade Europe, and an indefinite 
number of titled characters be thrown out. He expected a 
British revolution, and expected the British peerage to be 
thronging this country. Those coming here could reason 
ably be required to renounce everything contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitution. He would not wish to have as a 
citizen one who refused the proposed oath. 

A member argued that as it was unlawful to manufacture 
titles in the United States it should be unlawful to import 
them; otherwise they would soon become as prevalent as in 
England. Another wished to require an oath that the new 
citizen would never accept any title. Much was made of 
admissions that the principle contended for Was implied in the 
Constitution and of the claim that the will of the people 
favored the amendment. 

The struggle became fiercer than ever when notice was 
given of acall for the yeas and nays on the question. Dexter 
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(Massachusetts) announced that he would vote for the Virginia 
amendment with a further amendment which he offered, as 
follows: **And, also, in case such alien shall, at the time of his 
application, hold any person in slavery, he shall in the same 
manner renounce all right and claim to hold such person in 
slavery.” Another member proposed to add, **and that he 
never will possess slaves.” Giles replied that he should think 
his amendment very important if such extraordinary resources 
were adopted against it. He was sorry to see slavery made a 
jest, and it had no proper connection with the subject. He 
owned slaves, regretted it, and should rejoice to be shown 
the way out. The thing was reducing itself as fast as it was 
prudent. Why was such opposition as this made to the call 
for the yeas and nays‘ Dexter replied that the call was made 
with the design to hold up certain people to public odium. 
He would withdraw his amendment if the Giles motion was 
withdrawn. Sedgwick (Massachusetts) also saw in the call 
the design to fix upon members a stigma as friends of nobility, 
when they were not so. Giles withdrew his part of the call 
after Dexter had withdrawn his motion. Others insisted that 
the yeas and nays must and should be taken, and twenty-three 
members supported this demand. Dexter immediately renewed 
his antislaveholding amendment, and required a roll call 
upon it. His motion was lost by 28 to 63, while that of Giles 
carried by 59 to 32. 

The questions involved in filling the blanks were discussed 
at length, but reports are very incomplete. Madison said 
that there was danger of losing the bill altogether by mere 
waste of time if they descended to discriminate all the quali- 
ties of a citizen. Both the ten years and the seven years 
proposed for the first blank were **by much too long,” and 
would oblige the friends of the bill to oppose it. 

The bill passed rapidly through the Senate. It was agreed 
to insert the words *‘any of” after ‘** citizen of” in the clause 
that as amended reads, ‘*That any alien, being a free white 
person, may be admitted to become a citizen of any of the 


United States, on the following conditions:” and then by 
a vote of 13 to 11 *tand not otherwise” was added. Thus 
the words **a citizen of the United States” disappeared from 
the bill. The idea that citizenship pertained to the individual 
States dominated the Senate. The new relation determined 
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by naturalization was State citizenship. The power vested 
in Congress to establish a uniform rule of naturalization was 
the power of making State citizens from aliens. And this 
power was declared to be an exclusive one. By another 
Senate amendment, however, courts in the Territories were 
empowered to naturalize therein, and clearly the citizens 
thus made were not then made citizens of a State. The 
Senate had not been quite consistent in carrying out its idea, 
but it conceded what it did only after it had, by repeated modi- 
fications of the language of its amendment, excluded from 
it direct mention of United States citizenship. Here, again, 
the nationalizing influence of the Territorial possessions of the 
United States is made apparent. A proposal that the clerk 
of the court should send to the Secretary of State at the seat 
of the General Government for record there a certificate of 
“ach naturalization and a list of the children affected thereby 
failed to pass. On January 26, 1795, the bill passed the 
Senate with amendments, which were at once agreed to by 
the House. It became a law three days later with the title 
** An act to establish an uniform rule of naturalization and to 
repeal the act heretofore passed upon that subject.” * 

The conditions of naturalization under the new law were: 

1. Three years before naturalization a declaration of inten- 
tion, to be sworn to in a State or Federal court. 

2. At the time of applying for citizenship the alien to 
declare on oath that he has resided five years in .the United 
States (and one year in the State or Territory), that he 
renounces all foreign allegiance, and will support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

3. The court to be satisfied of his residence, good moral 
character during the required tive years, and that he has been 
for that time attached to the principles of the Constitution. 

4. Any title or order of nobility must be renounced. 

Aliens resident in the United States at the time of passage 
of the bill were to be naturalized upon declaring two years’ 
residence and meeting the other requirements mentioned 
above. The provisions of the act of 1790 in regard to chil- 
dren and proscribed persons were reenacted. New points in 
the law were longer residence and a preliminary declaration 


29, 30, 31, 1794, and Jan. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 


*See Annals and House Journal for Dec. 22. 26, 
1795; and Senate Journal! for Jan. 9, 14, and 15, 1795. 
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of intention, renunciation of former allegiance and _ titles, 
more specific mention of courts empowered to naturalize, 
and proof of attachment to country. No requirement of the 
former law was omitted. 

Except for the short interval between 1798 and 1802 the 
provisions of this act have, with slight changes, controlled 


the admission of foreign-born persons to citizenship in the 
United States. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PARTY UPON LEGISLATION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 


By Prof. A. Lawrence Lowe.t 


The extraordinary development and permanence of political 
parties in every large democratic country has of late years 
attracted universal attention; and in America the growing 
sense of the importance of party in public life has been shown 
not only in the discussions of observers and reformers, but 
also by the laws now enacted in almost every State in the 
Union to regulate the party machinery. Political organiza- 
tions have emerged from the twilight of private collections of 
men whose proceedings concern no one else, into the strong 
glare that falls on associations of a public character whose 
action affects the entire community. And vet we are singu- 
larly ignorant of the real influence which party exerts upon 
public affairs. We hear much general denunciation of its 
action, much talk of party dictation, and recently some polit- 
ical theories have been based upon the assumption that political 
action in America is almost entirely determined by the party 
machines. Buta careful observation of current politics seems 
to show that the vehemence in the outcry against party and 
in the complaint of its despotism by no means always corre- 
sponds with the actual extent of its power. 

It seems useful, therefore, to examine carefully the control 
of party over the work of legislative bodies; for this is at the 
sume time one of the most vital fields of political activity, and 
one in which it is difficult to form an accurate estimate of the 
extent of party influence without thorough statistics. With 
that object in view, a study has been made of the English 
Parliament, the Congress of the United States, and several 
State legislatures; the number of members of each party who 


voted for or against every question in the course of a session 
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being tabulated wherever the names are recorded; that is, 
whenever a division, or a vote by yeas and nays, took place. 
In the case of Parliament, normal sessions of the House of 
Commons have been selected at intervals of about ten years 
since 1836—the year when the division lists were first printed 
so that the tables show both the amount of party voting at any 
one moment, and the tendency to change with the course of 
time. In America, where a general law of change does not 
appear so clearly, the examination has been less extensive 
historically, and is more nearly confined to existing conditions.“ 
As the labor required to compile these statistics is very 
great, it seemed worth while to print, not only a general sum- 
mary of the results, but also the materials on which those 
results are based, in order that anyone interested in the sub- 
ject may be enabled to use them in connection with an inves- 
tigation of his own. With the exception of a few sessions, 
therefore, which have been omitted because they do not 
throw any additional light on the problem, the tables at the 
end of this paper contain, for each of the sessions examined, 
a list of all the divisions, or yea-and-nay votes, not unanimous, 
with a brief statement of the question voted upon and the 
number of members of each of the principal parties who 
voted yes and no.” In attempting to condense into a single 
line an abstract of the question at issue it is often impos- 
sible to present its full significance, or to explain the exact 
state of the parliamentary procedure under which it arose, 
but it is hoped that enough has been given to make the 
nature of the subject-matter involved clear, and a marginal 
reference to the number of the division in England,‘ or to the 
page of the legislative journal in America, will make it possi- 
ble to identify readily the vote if necessary. From these lists 
unanimous votes are omitted, because to insert them seemed 
unnecessary, and, in fact, they occur only in consequence of 
a peculiar procedure. No one would, of course, care to 
insist upon a call of the roll when there was no opposition; 
and hence the names of the persons voting in such cases would 
aThe statistics for several sessions of Congress and for the New York legislature were 
worked out for the writer more fully than they can be presented here, by Mr. J. B. Stud 
ley, of the Harvard Law School, whose systematic method of attacking the subject has 
been an invaluable assistance. 
bOnly the members actually voting are counted. Pairs are left out of account, and so 
in accordance with the usual English practice, are the tellers in the House of Commons 


eThe numbers set against the divisionsJin the table for 1836 are those of the writer. 
The official lists of divisions were not numbered at that time. 
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not be recorded were it not that ina number of States the 
constitution requires a yea-and-nay vote on the final passage 
of every bill. Under these circumstances the quantity of 
unanimous votes is sometimes prodigious. In the senate of 
New York, for example, there were in the session of 1899 
1.235 yea and-nay votes. of which 961 were unanimous. 
Except for the provision in the constitution there would have 
been no roll call on these votes, and to include them in our 
list would merely swell the tables inordinately, without any 
corresponding advantage. 

In the tables some abbreviations have been used, but these, 
such as ‘*adj.” for adjourn, **2 R.” and **3 R.” for second and 
third reading, or **6 mos.” for a motion that the bill be read 
this day six months, will be obvious to anyone familiar with 
parliamentary procedure. The only symbol that might not be 
readily understood is that of **(vs)” in the House of Commons. 
A motion there is often put, not in the form in which it is 
made, but reversed. Thus, if a motion is made to amend a 
bill by omitting certain words in order to substitute others, 
the question is often put in the form ** that the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the bill.” This putting of a question 
backward is very common in the case of many kinds of 
motions, and the (vs) is inserted to show that it has been done. 

The tables for the different sessions are followed by an ap- 
pendix giving summaries of the results in a comparative form, 
and in preparing these it has been found convenient to use 
symbols to denote the extent of party voting. A party 
vote of any party is arbitrarily defined as one in which more 
than nine-tenths of those of its members who voted were on 
the same side of the question; a non-party vote as one in which 
one-tenth or more of the members are found on each side— 
that is, a vote where at least one-tenth of the voting members 
of the party split off from the rest. A party vote is indicated 
in the table by an asterisk, a nonparty vote by adagger. For 
every division or vote the attitude of the two leading parties, 
and only those two, is taken into account, and hence there are 
for every vote two marks, one for each of the two chief parties. 
In England the first mark always refers to the vote of the 
Conservatives, the second mark to that of the Liberals,¢ while 
for America the first mark indicates the Republican’ and 
the second the Democratic vote. Thus, the symbol *+, for 


tIn 1836 I have called the party Reformers. &In the Twenty-ninth Congress Whigs. 
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example, means that the Republicans cast a party vote on the 
question at issue and that the Democrats did not. The actions 
of any smaller political groups, though included in the tables, 
are omitted from the summaries because in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where there are almost always two main parties, 
the small groups have little effect upon the question of the con 
trol of legislation by party, and the attempt to include them 
in the summary would either produce a false impression or 
make the symbols extremely complicated. 

It sometimes happens that both parties vote on the same 
side. Clearly such a case ought to be distinguished from 
those where they vote upon opposite sides, and hence wher- 
ever either party casts a party vote upon the same side of a 
question as the majority of the other party the two marks are 
inclosed in brackets. To use the illustration already given, 
the symbol (*+) shows that the Republicans cast a party vote, 
while the Democrats did not, but that the majority of both 
parties voted the same way. 

In order to bring the results into a tabular form for the 
purpose of comparison, the final summary gives in four col 
umns, for the several sessions of the bodies examined, the 
number of occasions (1) where there were party votes of 
both parties on opposite sides, that is, true party votes, indi- 
cated thus * *; (2) the occasions where one party cast a party 
vote and the other party did not, but where the majorities of 
the two parties were opposed, and these include, of course, 
both *+ and ¢*; (3) the cases where this happened, but the 
majorities of the two parties were on the same side, that is, 
(*+) and (+*), and (4) the number of instances, marked thus ++, 
where neither party cast a party vote. Each of the columns 
is followed by another giving the percentage, an arrangement 
which shows at a glance the comparative extent of party vot 
ing in the different bodies examined. 

From this final summary there have been omitted not only 
the unanimous votes, but those which were nearly unanimous 
that is, where more than nine-tenths of both parties voted 
on the same side. Such votes occur, either where a third 
party, like the Home Rulers in England, is forcing divisions 
resisted by both of the main sections of the House,“ or where, 


alin the sessions of the House of Commons selected, the number of such votes never 
exceeds seven, except in IS81, when it reaches the enormous figure of 212, these being 
on questions brought forward by the Home Rulers, and opposed, almost solidly, by 


Conservatives and Liberals alike 
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as in some of the State legislatures, a yea-and-nay vote is 
required on the passage of every bill; and in neither case can 
the number of such votes be fairly taken into account in esti- 
mating the comparative amount of party voting in the body. 

The results of the summaries are further displayed graph- 
ically in charts, the lengths of whose columns show for every 
session the percentage of each of the four classes of votes. 
The proportion of cases where both parties cast party votes 
is indicated by the black column at one end, the non-party 
votes by the shaded column at the other, while the mixed 
votes are shown by the two columns that lie between, the cases 
where the party vote of one party and the majority of the 
other were on opposite sides appearing in a column alternately 
shaded and black, and the cases where they were on the same 
side being portrayed by narrow black and shaded columns side 
by side. The columns are so drawn that one per cent of the 
total number of divisions in the session” is represented by 
a sixteenth of an inch, the combined length of all four columns 
heing always six and two-thirds inches. By looking, therefore, 
at the relative amounts of black and shaded surface one can 
readily compare at sight the proportion of party votes in differ- 
ent legislative bodies, or in the same body at different times.? 


ENGLAND. 


In choosing sessions of the English Parliament for examina- 
tion, an effort has been made to avoid, as far as possible, 
those in which a change of ministry occurred, or which were 
for any other reason abnormal. The ones selected were 1836, 


L850, 1860, 1871, LSS1, 1894, and L899. 


t Excluding, as already stated, unanimous and nearly unanimous votes 
» A careful observer may note slight discrepancies between the charts and the summary. 
hese are due to corrections made in the summary after the charts were photographed. 


None of the changes, however, were of sufficient size to make it worth while to draft the 
harts afresh 

Years in whicha change of ministry or a dissolution took place or a great war was 
raging have been avoided 

For 1836, 1850, 1860, 1871, and 1894, the printed division lists were used, but for the 
other two years, 1881 and 1899, these were not to be had at the t'me the tables were made 
up. For 1881 the figures are taken from the Parliamentary Buff Book, compiled in that 
year from the division lists by Mr. T. N. Roberts. For 1899 the lists of divisions were 
taken from Hansard, which has recently begun to print them again. Unfortunately, it 
has been impossible to procure absolutely complete lists for any of these years except 
IS8l and 189. For each of the other years one or more divisions are omitted from the 
collection of lists, and these are noted in the following tables. But as the number of 


divisions omitted does not exceed seven in any year, the possible error is very small, so 


smnall as to be hardly perceptible in the percentage of results 
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It has not always been easy to classify all the members of 
Parliament under their respective parties, especially on 
account of the habit that prevailed with a number of public 
men, during the middle portion of the century, of styling 
themselves officially Liberal-Conservatives. Of these men, 
some had really become Liberals and some Conservatives; but 
the task of classifying them is rendered less difficult by the 
curious psychological fact that most of them, though disliking 
to call themselves by a party name, were unusually constant 
in going into the lobby with the party whip. A more serious 
difficulty arises in dealing with certain semidetached groups 
of members. Ought the Radicals or Home Rulers, for 
example, to be classed at a particular time as Liberals or not? 
It is evident that this will affect the result materially, for as 
they did not vote with the Liberal whips as steadily as the 
other members of the party, to exclude them increases the 
apparent amount of party voting, and to include them dimin- 
ishes it. In deciding this matter the writer has been guided 
by the prevailing attitude of the group during the session in 
question. The Radicals have, in fact, been classed throughout 
as Liberals, for although they appear in the table of votes for 
1850 in a distinct column, their votes have been added to those 
of the Liberals in computing the party votes and in compiling 
the summary of results. The Home Rulers, on the other 
hand, have been classed as a separate party in 1850, 1881, and 
1899, while in 1894 both sections of the Nationalists are treated 
as members of the Liberal party.“ In the other sessions con- 
sidered the Irish members do not appear as a distinct group. 
On the other side of the House the Peelites are excluded in 
1850, but the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists are counted 
together as one party in 1894 and 1899.? 

A glance at the summary of results shows a great change 
in the amount of party voting in the House of Commons from 
1836 to the end of the century; a change, moreover, that is 
progressive, not spasmodic, and therefore due not to acciden- 
tal but to permanent causes. In 1836 the proportion of divi- 
sions where both parties cast party votes on opposite sides is 


1 It makes, in fact, no difference in the results whether the small body of Parnellites 


is counted in 1894 with the Liberals or not 
+In America the question is less important, because in the sessions selected the third 


parties have been small. The manner in which they have been treated is noted in the 


summary of results 
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22.65 percent. This diminishes in 1850 to 15.89 per cent, and 
in 1860 to 6.22 per cent. It then rises, in 1871, to 35.16 per 
cent, in 188i to 46.73 per cent, and in 1894 reaches 76.03 per 
cent, falling a trifle in 1899, to 68.95 per cent. This last fall, 
by the way, is largely counterbalanced by the great increase in 
[899 over 1894 in the divisions where a party vote was cast by 
one party and the majorities of the two parties were on oppo- 
site sides, and the corresponding decrease in the cases where 
the majorities of the two parties were on the same side. The 
column of divisions where neither side of the House cast a 
party vote tells the same story. The proportion of these 
divisions in 1836 was 25.97 percent. It increased until 1860, 
when it was 50.19 per cent, and then diminished every ten 
years until in 1894 it was only 4.13 per cent, and finally almost 
vanished in 1899, with 2.28 per cent. 

It would appear, therefore, that the amount of party voting 
in the House of Commons diminished until about the middle 
of the century, and since that time has increased steadily. 
The figures place the lowest point in 1860, but it would prob- 
ably be more correct to place it earlier, for this is a case 
where the attempt to group the members into parties is mis- 
leading. In the table for 1860 all the members of the House 
are classed as Conservatives or Liberals, whereas in 1850 they 
are classed as Protectionists, Peelites, Liberals, and Repealers, 
and in computing the amount of party voting, only the Pro- 
tectionists and Liberals, as the two principal parties, are taken 
into account. The fact is that in 1850 the House was so 
broken into independent groups that it is impossible to divide 
it, as in 1860, into supporters and opponents of the Govern- 
ment. The disintegration of parties was, indeed, greater in 
the years that followed the repeal of the corn laws, and the 
fall of Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, than at any other period since 
the reform bill of 1832, and hence it is at this time that taking, 
not the two chief parties alone, but the House as a whole, 
party voting was really at its lowest point. 

The change in the amount of party voting, indicating as it 
doves the strength of party cohesion, and the extent of control 
of the leaders over their followers, finds its expression also in 
the rise and fall of the number of defeats for the Government 
in the different sessions of Parliament. Such defeats can easily 
be recognized in the lists of divisions in the tables below, 


\ 
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because for each division where the Government whips were 
tellers, an “‘aye” or ** no” in the first column of the table 
shows the side on which they acted. It will be observed, 
therefore, that in 1836 the Government suffered only one 
defeat, in 1850 they suffered twelve, in 1860 seven, in L871 
nine, in LSS three, in 1894 one, and in 189% none. 

The number of defeats in any particular session is, of course, 
largely a matter of accident, and is, moreover, liable to be 
swelled to an inordinate amount when, as in 1868, a ministry 
is struggling for existence without a majority in the House. 
Still, in the long run, it varies inversely with the strength of 
the hold that the treasury bench has over its party, and the 
last table at the end of this paper, giving the total number of 
Government defeats in the House of Commons in each session 
since LS47, certainly shows, though with some fluctuations, 
that they have tended to diminish steadily from the middle to 
the end of the century. ~The jagged line in the chart for the 
House of Commons, and still better the special chart which 
follows it, show this result graphically, the line being for 
each year as many eighths of an inch above the base of the 
chart as there were defeats for the Government during the 
session. 

Another piece of evidence that leads to the same conclusion 
is to be found in the extent to which the members of the 
party in power vote against their own ministers. <A state- 
ment of the number of times a majority of the party in power 
went into the lobby against the Government whips is inserted 
at the end of the table of divisions for each session, and it 
will be seen that in 1836 this happened four times: in 1850 
twelve times; in 1860 three times, while on three more occa- 
sions the party was evenly divided. In 1871 it occurred eight 
times; in 1881 twice; in 1894 twice, if the Home Rulers are 
not counted in the ranks of the Liberals, and five times if 
they are included, and finaliy, in 1899, when the Conserva- 
tives were in power, not only did it not happen at all, but 
never did so much as one-tifth of the Unionists who took part 
in the division vote against the Government. During the 
middle period of the century it was not uncommon for a cab- 
inet to be saved from defeat at the hands of its own followers 
by the help of its opponents. Now such occurences have be- 


come rare, 
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Nor is this due to the fact that cabinets, for fear of defeat, 
have grown cautious and leave questions open more than 
formerly. On the contrary, with the decay of legislation by 
private members’ bills, the proportion of divisions in which 
the Government whips are tellers has increased. In 1836 it 
was less than one-half, but in the sessions of 1894 and 189% 
it was not far from nine-tenths; and that this progress, though 
somewhat irregular if taken from year to year, has been on 
the whole continuous is made evident by comparing a series 
of sessions together. Taking the ten years from 1851 to 1860, 
inclusive, the Government whips were tellers in 69.41 per cent 
of the divisions, and in the years L878 to 1887 in 81.81 per cent. 

The tendency toward greater party cohesion in England is 
not confined to any one party . for although the Liberals have 
always been more independent than the Conservatives, and 
less willing to follow implicitly the guidance of their chiefs, 
vet the change of which we are speaking has not been less 
marked in their case. Their proportion of party votes, while 
always smaller than that of the Conservatives, has borne 
to it a ratio not very far from constant. If we take those 
proportions, calculated for the years under consideration 
upon the basis already explained, they may be summarized as 


follows: 


\ ( itives Liberals 
Ye 
IS] 102 79 44 73 10 108 60 
32 145 176 118 203 63 
257 79 178 65 25 192 75 
PAG 156 6] 100 142 114 45 
142 i] a7 132 66 67 3 
319 9] 32 HH 76 RH 24 


The falling off in the percentage of party votes among the 
Liberals in 1899 was due, of course, to their being in oppo- 
sition instead of being in power, and the fact that the party 
votes of the Conservatives did not show a corresponding 
increase after they took office is no doubt to be accounted 
for by their enormous majority, which has been a continual 
stumbling block in the way of party discipline. 

A political change of so marked a character as this, extending 
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over many years, has not been accidental, and its causes are to 
be sought, partly in the special conditions of English history 
during the period, and partly in the normal development of 
the parliamentary system. 

The feelings aroused by the agitation for the reform bill 
of 1832 kept party spirit in a state of activity for some years. 
Party lines at that time were not, indeed, so clearly drawn, 
and the members of a party were not so united, as at the 
present day. The Whigs and Radicals were not a homoge- 
neous body, and the Whig ministers were often sustained in 
resisting the demands of their Radical supporters by the help 
of Tory votes. Still the reform bill had brought a new mean- 
ing into politics, and the Conservative reaction that followed 
the first successes of the Liberals seemed destined to result in 
two fairly well balanced parties confronting each other perma- 
nently and alternating in power. But this condition of things 
did not last long. Neither parties nor opinions were thor- 
oughly consolidated. Events were moving too fast for that; 
and the repeal of the corn laws was followed not only by a 
split in the Conservative ranks which never healed, but also 
by a general loss of party cohesion. This was the time when 
Lord Palmerston, having been forced out of the ministry for 
expressing, on his own authority, approval of the coup d’état 
in France, had his ** tit for tat with John Russell,” as he said, 
and ** turned him out” on the militia bill within two months. 
For some years Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, like 
the leaders in a continental parliamentary government, were 
alternately turning one another out, and sitting as colleagues 
in the same cabinet. During the fifties three different minis- 
tries were driven from power by the desertion of a part of 
their Liberal followers. The parties were, in fact, in a state 
of confusion. The Liberals depended for a working majority, 
and hence for their tenure of office, upon the sufferance of 
the Peelites; but although these two groups long maintained 
a separate existence they hardly differed in opinions from one 
another more than they did among themselves; and since they 
had together an assured majority in Parliament it was possi- 
ble for their members, and especially for the Whigs who stood 
midway between the Peelites and the Radicals, to indulge in 
domestic differences without permanent danger to their prin- 


ciples or their supremacy. 
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As it takes two to make a quarrel, so no party can be main- 
tained in fighting discipline unless it has another party to fight 
with, strong enough to be a serious menace to its tenure of 
power. This the Liberal party did not have for more than a 
score of years after Peel's downfall in 1846. During the earlier 
part of that period one-half of the former Conservative party 
was friendly, while the other half was impotent; and the same 
conditions that made strongly concerted action unnecessary for 
the Liberals made it useless for their opponents. In the 
course of Lord Palmerston’s second administration the Peel- 
ites disappeared as a separate body—being absorbed for the 
most part into the ranks of the Liberals. The death of that 
statesman in 1865 removed the great obstacle to reform, while 
the election of 1868 placed so large a majority in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hands that he could afford to neglect small numbers of 
dissentients in his own party. Then came the golden age of 
Liberalism, when its principles could be worked out without 
too much regard to the exigencies of party warfare; and it 
did not pass away until Disraeli had built up a formidable 
Tory party—-a process that was not entirely complete for 
some years after the reform bill of 1868 had brought a new 
element into the electorate. Until 1874 the Conservatives 
never obtained a majority in Parliament. They came into 
office, indeed, on three occasions, but only as stop gaps while 
the majority were adjusting their differences and drawing 
together for a fresh control of the Government. After the 
extension of the franchise in 1868, however, the real alterna- 
tion in power of the two great parties began, and except for 
the election of 1900, which was held during the stress of war, 
there has been for the last thirty years a very near approx- 
imation to a regular swing of the political pendulum at each 
successive election. Under such conditions the necessity for 
cohesion has become an ever-present motive for party dis- 
cipline. 

That the Liberal split over the first home-rule bill did not, 
like the quarrel among the Conservatives after the repeal of 
the corn .aws, result in a general weakening of party ties 
may be attributed partly to the fact that the measure having 
failed, the question remained unsettled; partly to tae demo- 
cratic nature of the electorate, which increased the influence 
of party as a political force; and partly to a factor which 
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must now be considered —the normal development of the par 
liamentary system. 

Government by a responsible ministry, where it has grown 
up spontaneously as in England, is essentially the product of 
party rivalry. It was not the inevitable consequence of the 
long struggle between the House of Commons and the Crown, 
for some other device might very well have been found for 
bringing the executive power under the control of Parliament. 
It was rather the result of the condition of the House itself, for 
it is not conceivable that this form of government should have 
appeared had Parliament never been divided into Whigs 
and Tories. Each step in the growth of the system has been 
the result of a strife between the two factions of which the 
House was at the moment composed, and in fact the whole 
plan would be meaningless if parties did not exist. The 
reason for the resignation of a ministry upon the rejection of 
& measure it has proposed is that the defeat indicates a general 
loss of confidence in the policy of the party in power and a 
preference for another body of leaders with a different policy. 
If this were not so the Swiss system of remaining in office, but 
vielding on the point at issue, would be far more reasonable. 

The parliamentary system is therefore the natural out- 
growth and a rational expression of the division of the ruling 
chamber into two parties. But, like every rational form of 
government, it reacts upon and strengthens the conditions of 
its own existence. It is based upon party, and, from the law 
of its nature, tends to accentuate party. When men recog- 
nize that the defeat of a government measure means a change 
of ministry, the pressure is strong to sacrifice personal opin- 
ions on the measure in question to the more important general 
principles for which the party stands; and the more fully the 
system develops, the more clear is the incompatibility between 
voting as the member of Parliament pleases on individual 
measures and maintaining in power the party he approves.“ 

Moreover, since the ministry may be overturned at any 
moment, its life depends upon an unintermittent warfare, 
and it must strive to keep its followers constantly in hand; 
and since every defeat, however trivial, even if not fatal, is 
damaging, it must try to prevent any hostile votes, an effort 


a The English view of this matter is presented with admirable clearness in Mr. Lecky’s 
Map of Life, pp. 120-135. 
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which explains in part the much larger average attendance 
at divisions to-day than formerly. It follows that the tend- 
ency of the Parliamentary system in its development is towards 
more and more strict party voting. 

This tendency has been increased by the wide extension of 
the franchise by the reform bills of 1868 and 1885. In a 
small and highly educated electorate, and still more within 
the walls of a legislative chamber, it is possible to perceive 
the finer shades of politics, to appreciate the value of com- 
promise, and even to bear with temporary coalitions; and 
hence party lines may be somewhat vague. But a democ- 
racy understands only broad alternatives, clearly marked 
issues and the frank opposition of party leaders. It has a 
better comprehension of the struggle between the two front 
benches than of the bearing of the measures debated. Unless 
some matter of local interest is involved—-and this the English 
practice, and especially the admirable system of private bill 
legislation, eliminates almost altogether—a democracy is prone 
to support the party, with comparatively little regard for 
matters of detail. 

A high degree of party voting appears, therefore, to be 
a natural consequence of the parliamentary system, and may 
he expected to continue in normal times so long as that sys- 
tem retains its character. If it should ever happen that the 
authority of the Cabinet on the one side, and of the electorate 
on the other, became predominant, and Parliament lost much 
of its importance, a general election might be nearly equiva- 
lent to the periodic choice of a commission of government. 
If so, the fiction an entire agreement on all public questions 
might not be necessary, and the leaders of a party might, per- 
haps, be more free to express their individual differences of 
opinion, but in that case parliamentary government would 
have lost its character. 

All this does not mean that the majority can do whatever 
it pleases without regard to the wishes of the minority. To 
some extent that is the case; but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the parliamentary system jn England was 
developing into party tyranny. ‘There is another side to the 
shield, for the very fact that the Government must avoid 
defeats often makes it cautious, if not timid. It can not 
disregard the opinions of the minority, because they are in 
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most cases shared by a part of its own followers, and the vote 
of a small fraction of its own supporters added to that of 
the opposition may be enough to involve defeat. The same 
forces that lead a member of the party to sacrifice his personal 
opinions to party necessity lead the cabinet to modify their 
policy in deference to the protests of a few supporters. If, 
therefore, the parliamentary system can be said to involve 
party despotism, it is a despotism tempered by many powerful 
forces both within and without the dominant party. 

One cannot leave this subject without attempting to explain 
the opinion, which is certainly common among members of 
Parliament, that party lines are not more strictly drawn than 
they were formerly. It is often said that there is as much 
independent voting as ever. That such an opinion is errone 
ous is proved by the figures, but that it should be held is 
significant. The truth is that the degree to which a man is 
sensible of party constraint, the extent to which he com 
plains of party tyranny, or conversely of laxity of party dis 
cipline, depends not upon the amount of authority actually 
exerted, but upon the relation which it bears to the amount he 
thinks ought to be exerted. It is curious that in 1894, when 
party voting was carried much farther than it had been for 
merly, the periodicals were full of laments over the breaking 
up of the House of Commons into groups, and of gloomy fore 
bodings of a breakdown of parliamentary government on 
account of the impossibility of maintaining party cohesion. 
Nor were these views entirely unwarranted. The parliamen- 
tary system in its present form requires a party discipline far 
more strict than it did a generation ago, and perhaps more strict 
than it will always be possible to maintain. A man may be as 
unconscious of the pressure of party as he is of that of the 
atmosphere, if it is natural, constant, and evenly distributed, 
and this is very much the case in England. The belief that 
private members of Parliament are as independent as ever is 
no doubt based in part upon the fact that in former times 
debate was left mainly to the ministers and a few of their most 
active opponents, the country squire, who had the privilege of 
writing M. P. after his name, speaking rarely, and fulfilling 
his duties by walking through the lobby on important divi 
sions. Now most members are anxious to have their con 
stituents look upon them as active at Westminster. and hence 
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5 
the number of men who take part in debate has increased very 
much, while every man who rises to his feet seeks to make it 
appear that he is expressing his own personal opinions. The 
result is one that perplexes the stranger in the gallery. He 
hears so many men on both sides of the House speak freely 
of the merits and faults of a measure, urge amendments, and 
criticise the attitude of the ministry, that he begins to think 
that the result of the division is really doubtful; but when the 
tellers bring in their report he finds that the Government has 
obtained the usual majority.“ Curiously enough, the very fact 
that private members take a larger part in debate has helped, 
by consuming the time of Parliament, to diminish the oppor 
tunity of passing private members’ bills, and, in short, of pass 
ing any bills without party pressure. It has thus tended to 
increase the proportion of divisions in which the Government 
whips are tellers and the votes are cast on party lines. 


AMERICA, 


The legislative bodies in the United States present a differ- 
ent array of figures and a different set of problems.” 

Five Congresses have been selected for examination. First, 
the Twenty-ninth Congress, elected in 1844, when the Whig 
and Democratic parties were in full activity. This may be 
regarded as a normal antebellum Congress. The President 
(Polk) was a Democrat, and the same party bad a good work- 
ing majority in each House. Ten years later the Whig party 
had begun to go pieces under the pressure of the slavery 
question, and hence the next Congress taken is the Thirty- 
eighth, elected in 1862, during the heat of the war, with a 
Republican majority in both branches, and Lincoln as Presi- 
dent. The third is the Fiftieth Congress, elected in 1886, 
with a Democrat in the White House, a slight Republican 


tIt may be argued that the amount of party voting appears greater than it really is, 
because a member who does not like a party measure will often abstain from voting 
altogether, although he may hesitate to vote against it. But a man who from party 
motives abstains from the vote he would otherwise cast is yielding a half obedience to his 
party; so that even in such cases the recorded votes furnish an indication, though not an 
exact numerical measure, of the control of party over the votes of its members. 

» The statistics of votes in America are taken in all cases from the yea and nay votes 
in the journals. Unanimous votes are omitted, and as has already been observed, these 
are exceedingly numerous in many of the State legislatures, owing to the common con 
stitutional provision requiring a yea and nay vote on the passage of every bill. Even 
when a bill has been opposed at some stage its final passage is often unanimous; but this 
is, of course, very unlikely to occur where the bill has been opposed on party lines. 
Votes which are invalid for lack of a quorum—that is, votes without a quorum other 
than on motions to adjourn and for a call of the House—are also omitted from the tables, 
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majority in the Senate, and a slight Democratic one in the 
House. Then the Fifty-fifth, chosen in 1896, when the Repub 
licans controlled the Executive and both Houses; and, finally, 
the Fifty-sixth, which has been taken because the amount of 
party voting varied so widely in the different sessions of the 
preceding Congress as to make the results appear abnormal. 
Of these Congresses the detailed list of votes in the Thirty- 
eighth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-sixth are alone printed in the tables, 
but the summaries that follow include the results for all the 
five Congresses, the percentage of the different classes of 
votes being given for each session, as well as for the Congress 
as a whole. 

A comparison of the figures for these different dates makes 
it clear that any general tendency that may exist toward a 
change in the amount of party voting does not work by any 
means so steadily asin England. The amount of party voting 
varies very much from one Congress, and even from one ses 
sion, to another, and does not follow closely any fixed law of 
evolution. It is, indeed, much less in the Twenty-ninth Con- 
gress than in the Fifty-sixth, and, no doubt, it tends on the 
whole to increase; yet with the great fluctuations that have 
taken place, sometimes between two sessions of the same 
Congress, one must be cautious in drawing conclusions. It 
has happened in about half of these Congresses that the pro 
portion of party votes has beea nearly twice as large in one 
session as in another. The most striking instance occurs in 
the Fifty-fifth Congress. Here the percentage of cases where 
hoth sides cast party votes was in the first session of the 
House 85.71 per cent, and in the third session only 20.00 per 
cent; while in the Senate it was 69.47 per cent in the first 
session and in the third it disappeared altogether. Wherever 
this happens, and in fact whenever the amount of party vot 
ing is peculiarly large, it is because of some one particular 
measure on which the parties are sharply divided. In the 
Fifty-tifth Congress it was due to the Dingley tariff bill, which 
the Houses had been called together ina special session to 
consider. In the same way the 66.48 per cent of party votes 


in the Senate in the second session of the Fiftieth Congress 
was almost entirely due to the Mills tariff bill, or rather to 
the Senate substitute therefor. 

In Parliament at the present day contentious legislation is 
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in the main conducted by one party and opposed by the other, 
and hence the amount of party voting is nearly constant. In 
Congress this is by no means so true, and the amount of party 
voting depends largely upon the accident of some question on 
which the parties are sharply divided happening to come up 
for decision. On other matters party lines are less strictly 
drawn. In short, in England the parties frame the issues. 
In America the issues do not, indeed, make the parties, but 
determine the extent of their opposition to each other in 
matters of legislation 

In general the result of the statistics for Congress shows that 
whereas during the middle of the century the amount of party 
voting there was at least as great as in Parliament, and while 
in particular sessions the English maximum has been exceeded, 
yet on the average party lines at the present day are decidedly 
less strictly drawn than in the House of Commons. 

Of the five State legislatures examined, two (those of Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania) have large and constant Repub- 
lican majorities. The other three (New York, Ohio, and IIli- 
nois) are controlled sometimes by one party and sometimes by 
the other, although in the recent sessions studied it so happens 
that the majorities in all of them were Republican. These 
five States furnish, therefore, examples of the activity of party 
in legislation, both where one party is certain of its predomi- 
nance, and where the struggle for supremacy is acute; and it 
may be remarked that in no State in the Union would a larger 
amount of party voting be expected than in the three selected 
from the second type. 

The writer has made no attempt to examine the history of 
party voting in the State legislatures, and in fact the results 
seem to show that such an effort would hardly repay the labor 
involved, It has been enough to discover the existing condi- 
tions, and therefore the statistics relate for the most part to 
the latest legislative session available at the time they were 
compiled. In the case of New York, however, where the state 
of things is exceptional, the year 1894 has been taken as well 
as the year 1899, and the result seems to indicate that while 
the conditions differ from those in other States they are nor- 
mal in New York. In Pennsylvania also it was felt that the 
marked absence of party voting in 1899 might be due to the 
war then waged against Mr. Quay by a large section of the 

H. Doe. 702, pt. 1 22 
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Republicans, and hence the year 1895 was examined also. The 
result showed more party voting in the senate and slightly 
less in the house. 

In New York alone among the States considered is the 
amount of party voting considerable. Here the proportion 
of party votes is about 25 or 30 per cent in the senate and 
45 or 50 per cent in the assembly; and there is no very great 
difference in this respect between the sessions of 1894 and 
1899. These figures are so much larger than those of any of 
the other State legislatures examined as to suggest a differ 
ence in kind rather than in degree, and to place the State in a 
class by itself. Party politics in New York have always run 
high, and the people have always been divided evenly enough 
to keep the strife keen. At the same time great size has made 
more possible than elsewhere a real party division upon State 
issues instead of upon national ones alone; while the eternal 
antagonism between the city and the country falls in readily 
with the existing party lines and furnishes a never-failing 
source of party votes at Albany. 

In the other State legislatures the amount of party voting 
is much less. In Ohio it is about 15 per cent in the senate and 
10 per cent in the house; in Illinois, 54 per cent in the senate 
and 124 per cent in the house, the larger figure in the latter 
being no doubt due in part to the fact that the house is chosen 
by a system of minority representation, a device which tends 
naturally to increase the influence of party. In the two re- 
maining States the proportion is smaller still. In Pennsyl- 
vania the maximum for either branch of the legislature in the 
two sessions of 1895 and 1899 was about 64 per cent and the 
minimum was nothing, the average for the two sessions being 
a little over 3 per cent for the senate and a little over 2 per 
cent for the house. In Massachusetts the proportion for 1S09 
was about 1 per cent for the senate and 6 per cent for the 
house; but this really means a single party vote in the senate 
and only 3 in the house. 

From the point of view, however, of legislation by party 
even these figures are misleading. Thus, in Ohio, of the 20 
party votes in the senate 11 were cast in the election of offi- 
cers of the body, most of whom, such as clerks and assistant 
sergeants-at-arms, had no possibie connection with public 


«That is the proportion of cases where both of the principal parties cast party votes on 


opposite sides 
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policy. The same may be said of the 5 party votes in the elee- 
tion of members of State boards, trustees of lunatic hospitals, 
and other State institutions. The men chosen were no doubt 
intended to see that the employees under their control were 
of the right political faith, but they were not expected to 
apply to the lunatics committed to their care a treatment pe- 
culiarly Republican. The remaining 4 votes were the only 
ones directly connected with the enactment of laws, so that 
the proportion of party votes on questions of legislation was 
about 3 per cent. The same thing is true of the other branch 
of the Ohio legislature. Here 11 of the LS party votes con- 
cerned the election of officers of the house, while another was 
ona resolution of sympathy with the Boers, and thus the pro- 
portion of party votes on legislative measures, including the 
election of the speaker, who is a real political officer, was 
only about 34 per cent, 

A similar remark may be made in the case of Illinois, al- 
though toa much smaller extent; while in Pennsylvania the 
only party vote in the senate in 1899 was that for the election 
of a president pro tempore, and of the 7 party votes in the 
house 4 related to the election of officers of the body and 
another to a resolution to invite President McKinley to visit 
the State. Except in New York, therefore, the amount of 
party voting on legislation proper in the States examined is 
very small; and this must be at least equally true of all those 
States—and they form a majority of the whole number 
where one of the parties is in a hopeless minority. 

In making a comparison of the influence of political parties 
upon legislation in different public bodies, statistics of the 
proportion of votes on which party lines are drawn furnish 
an imperfect test, because the forms of procedure may make 
amaterial difference. In the House of Commons, for example, 
a single member can force a division, whereas in Congress, 
save in exceptional cases, such as the passage of a bill over the 
President’s veto, the yeas and nays can be ordered only on 
the demand of one-fifth of the members. Now, it may be as- 
sumed that where the parties in Congress are sharply divided 
on any measure they will call for the veas and nays in order 
to place themselves on record; but it is by no means certain 
that this will be done where the opposition is not on party 
lines and an oral vote shows a decided majority. It may well 
happen that non-party votes are found in the division lists 
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of Parliament which would not appear as yea-and-nay votes 
in the Journals of Congress, and such votes may be sufficiently 
numerous to produce a substantial effect on the percentage. 
We should therefore expect, under similar conditions of 
parties, to find the roll call more nearly confined to party votes 
at Washington than at Westminster. 

Another test of the direct effect of party on legislation, and 
perhaps a fairer one, is the proportion of bills actually enacted 
on which there has been a party vote at some stage, and for 
the purpose of comparison it may be useful to consider first 
public bills only, reserving for a moment the question of 
private acts. There are in every legislative body a consider 
able number of measures that go through by common consent, 
and the proportion of these, as well as of the bills that are 
fought, but not on party lines, varies very much. Taking 
the sessions of Parliament from 1896 to 1900, we find that the 
number of public bills enacted in a session (including both 


Government and private members’ bills) runs from 53 to 69, 
while the number of these that had a party vote at some stage 
of their passage through the House of Commons runs from 
11 to 18.¢ The total number of these public bills enacted 
during the five years was 312, and the number of them that 
had a party vote was 72, or 23.09 per cent. If we turn to the 
preceding Liberal ministry we reach a period when the politi- 
cal conditions were abnormal. In the year 184, for example, 
there was a party vote at some stage in the case of only 4 of 
the 60 public bills enacted; but it must be remembered that 
the House of Lords actually rejected one of the Government 
bills and dropped another. In tact, Lord Rosebery’s ministry 
was not in a position to attempt to carry through contentious 
legislation. It is impossible, therefore, to obtain statistics on 


e The figures for the different sessions are as follows 


Public 


Party 
Year bills aa Per cent 
enacted 

1896 13 21. 
1897 lt 23.19 
1808 ll 16. 
1899 18 33. 
1900 tt 14 21. 88 
Total 12 72 23.09 


Although party votes in supply are, of course, frequent, they are not treated in this 
table as votes on the consolidated-fund bills based upon them. The only party votes on 
the consolidated-fund and finance bills that are taken intoaccount are those cast directly 
upon those bills 
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this point for a normal period in which the Liberal party was 
in power without going back to a time when the party system 
was much less developed than it is now. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the figures given above would not 
fairly represent the proportion of laws enacted by party votes 
under a normal ministry of either party at the present day. 

The proportion of public bills enacted on which there was 
a party vote at some stage of their passage through the House 
of Representatives at Washington is very much less. For 
the Thirty-eighth Congress this was true of 18 out of 232 bills, 
or 7.76 per cent. In the Fiftieth Congress, where the Presi- 
dent and the House belonged to one party and the Senate to 
the other, party legislation was obviously difficult to carry 
through, and only 1 public bill, out of 154 enacted, had a party 
vote in the House. Again, in the Fifty-fifth Congress the 
House cast party votes on 14 out of 195 public bills enacted, or 
7.18 per cent. The difference between public bills, on the one 
hand, and private and local bills, on the other, is, of course, 
marked in Parliament by a difference of procedure. ‘This is not 
the case in America, and in making up the statistics for Con- 
gress there have been omitted not only all bills that would be 
treated as private in England, but also all building, bridge, 
and light-house bills, of which there were a large number, 
and on which no party votes occurred. 

So far as these figures may be taken as a guide it would 
appear that when the executive and both branches of the legis- 
lature are controlled by the same party the proportion of pub- 
lic laws enacted on which there is a party vote at some stage 
in the House of Commons is about 23 per cent, while in the 
House of Representatives it is between 7 and 8 per cent; that 
when the executive and the lower House belong to one party, 
hut the upper House is controlled by the other, and dares to 
use its power, the proportion in England is about 7 per cent, 
while under similar conditions in Washington the proportion 
is less than 1 percent. The number of sessions examined for 
this purpose is, of course, far too small to justify any reliance 
upon the precise figures obtained, but they would seem to make 
it clear that the proportion of actual public legislation on which 
there are party votes is much larger in Parliament than in 
Congress. 


The suggestion already made that a difficulty in procuring 
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a yea-and-nay vote may enhance the proportion of party votes 
does not apply to the legislature of New York, because such 
a vote is required on the passage of every bill. But an exam- 
ination of the proportion of public bills enacted there which 
received a party vote at some stage is instructive. In the 
session of 1894 there were enacted 309 public measures, and 
of these only 9, or 2.44 per cent, had a party vote in the 
assembly at any stage. In the general session of 1899 this 
was true of 10 out of 328 public bills, or 3.05 per cent. So 
that while in New York the proportion of party votes appears 
to be large, the actual influence of party on public legislation is 
small. 

If this is the case in New York it is evident that in most of 
the States the proportion of public laws enacted on which there 
has been a party vote must be almost imperceptible. More 
over, it must be remembered that the greater part of the field 
of legislation—the laws that govern the ordinary relations of 
life—fall into the domain of the States, and when this is taken 
into consideration it is manifest that the total influence of 
party over lpgislation in public matters is less by far in 
America than in England. 

Hitherto we have been considering in this connection only 
public laws. Party divisions on private and local bills, 
although not unknown in the House of Commons, are rare. 
There are, no doubt, a few bills affecting London which for a 
smaller place would be treated as private, but on account of 
their importance excite general interest, and on these, whether 
brought in as public or private, the parties are apt to take 
sides. It may fairly be said, however, that in England the 
activity of party is almost entirely confined to public measures. 
This is by no means so true in the United States. Purely 
private bills—that is, measures touching an individual or a 
corporation—are not, indeed, the subject of many party votes, 
but, as we have seen in the case of Ohio, a power of election 
to public ottice, even where that office involves no real public 
policy, is freely used in favor of partisans. In regard to 
local bills the practice varies a great deal. Congress has, of 
course, little power of this kind, except in the case of local 
improvements, such as river and harbor bills, and these are 
not usually fought on party lines, although political influence, 


as compared with an impartial estimate of public utility, isa 
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most important factor in the distribution of the grants. In 
New York, the only State where the amount of party voting 
is considerable, there is quite as much of it on local as on pub- 
lic laws. Of the 338 local bills enacted there in 1894, 10 had 
party votes in the assembly at some stage, and this was true 
of 14 out of the 268 enacted in 1899, a proportion somewhat 
larger, in fact, than in the case of public bills. Of these 
measures a number relate, of course, to New York City, but 
there are not a few that deal with other places. 

In the remaining States party votes on local matters are 

We have seen that the proportion of party votes is dis- 
tinctly less at the present day in Congress than in Parliament, 
and taking legislation as a whole, State as well as national, 
the influence of party on public measures is far less in Amer- 
ica than in England. ‘This is the more remarkable because 
democracy, which tends to add to the strength of party, has 
existed much longer here than in Great Britain. It remains 
for us to consider, as in the case of England, the cause of the 
phenomenon, and to explain the general impression that party 
wields a singularly despotic sway in the United States. 

At the period when the Constitution gave to American in- 
stitutions their definite outward form, the conception of party 
in its modern shape was unknown. The idea of permanent 
political organizations struggling for mastery within the state 
would have shocked the philosophers and statesmen of that 
day. Like Rousseau, they would have deemed such a state of 
things incompatible with orderly self-government. They 
would probably have insisted that one of the parties in a case 
of that kind must be bent upon revolutionary objects; and in 
fact the greatest contribution of the nineteenth century to the 
art of government has been * Her Majesty’s Opposition,” 
that is, the existence of a party out of power which is recog- 
nized as perfectly loyal to the institutions of the state, and is 
ready at any moment to come into office without a shock to 
the political traditions of the country. 

The framers of the Constitution did not foresee the réle 
that party was to play in popular government, and they made 
no provision for it in their plan. The people were to pick 
out the wisest men they could find, and these in turn were to 
choose the best man in the nation for President and the next 
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best for Vice-President. Congress was also to be composed 
of men selected for their personal merits, and public questions 
that arose were to be settled by dliscussion, mutual concession, 
and, failing all other means, by majority vote. But no means 
were provided by which a political party could bring the 
President and the majorities in the two Houses into accord, 
and so give effect to its opinions. In England this is simple 
enough, because the executive and the majority in the House 
of Commons must always be in harmony, while the House of 
Lords can not resist anything on which they are seriously 
intent,—unless, perchance, it is convinced that the cabinet has 
lost the confidence of the public. Moreover, the American 
system furnished no machinery whereby a party could formu 
late its policy, select the candidates for high office, and insure 
that they should be the real leaders of the party and able to 
control its action; but in England the party policy is deter 
mined by the cabinet, and its members are the men who in 
the constant battles in the Commons have made themselves 
the leaders of their fellows. Our fathers would probably 
have felt a strong aversion for these objects had they been 
suggested, and certainly no attempt was made to attain them; 
and yet they are absolutely essential to a thorough govern- 
ment by party. 

But while the framers of the Constitution did not provide 
an organization appropriate to party government, they estab- 
lished a system in which parties were a necessity. It was 
from the first inevitable, and soon became evident, that the 
real selection of the President would not be left to the judg- 
ment of the electoral college—a result which was made the 
more certain, first, by providing that the members should 
assemble by States, and hence should not meet together as a 
whole for deliberation; and second, by excluding from the col- 
lege all Congressmen and holders of Federal offices—that is, 
all the leading men in national public life. Washington was 
designated by the universal sentiment of the nation, but such a 


piece of fortune could not occur again, and as the selection of 
his successors would certainly not be left to the individual dis- 
cretion of the electors it behooved like-minded men who did 
not propose to throw their votes away to agree upon a candi- 
date in advance, and this was equally true whether the choice 
of electors was made by the legislature of a State or directly 
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by its people. As early as the year 1800, at the first election 
of Jefferson, the electoral college not only failed as a real 
organ for choosing the President, but as a piece of mechanism 
it proved so badly adapted to the party system that it had to 
be remodeled by the eleventh amendment of the Constitution. 
During the next score of vears the need of some means of 
concentrating opinion in the selection of Presidential candi- 
dates was concealed by the succession of Virginians nominally 
recommended by the Congressional caucus but practically 
determined by the President himself. 

With the ending of this period, which could under no cir- 
cumstances have continued long, the want of some kind of 
machinery for selecting Presidential candidates became 
apparent. Inasmall country, where the voters were few and 
near enough together to confer with each other readily, the 
need would not have been acute, and an understanding might 
have been reached informally. But in a nation as large as 
the United States this was an impossibility, the more so 
because the habit of direct choice of the electors by the peo- 
ple had now become general, and at the same time the number 
of voters had been much increased by the extension of the 
franchise in the several States. It followed that unless the 
result of an election was to be a matter of chance, men who 
had similar objects in view must be brought to unite upon a 
candidate by some kind of party organization. After a few 
experiments in the recommendation of candidates by State 
legislatures the plan of national party conventions was evolved, 
and it has remained the regular method of selection. 

National party organizations were thus a necessary conse- 
quence of the virtual election of the President by a popular 
vote throughout the nation. In some form they must exist in 
any country for the nomination of public officers who are 
chosen by a large electorate; and it may be observed that 
there has never existed any other single constituency in the 
world anywhere near so large as that which chooses the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Moreover, this is not the only 
large electoral body in America. Each of the States, for ex- 
ample, is a single constituency for the choice of the governor 
by popular vote. It is, indeed, curious that democracy in 
Europe adheres to the custom of dividing the country for 
political purposes into comparatively small electorates, while 
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in the United States it is the habit to make whole communities 
single constituencies for the choice of their chief officials, a 
state of things that involves the need of elaborate party 
machinery for nomination, and hence the creation of huge 
party organizations on a popular basis. 

In the English system of parliamentary government, there- 
fore, party works within the regular political institutions, 
not, indeed, within the legal institutions, because, as writers 
on the British constitution never weary of telling us, the 
cabinet and all the conventions of parliamentary government 
are quite unknown to the law, but within and as a part of 
the recognized institutions of government. The machinery 
of the parliamentary system developed out of the party life, 
and is simply the party machinery acting as an organ of the 
State. The cabal or group of party leaders, for example, has 
become the treasury bench. In fact, so far as Parliament is 
concerned, the machinery of party and of government are not 
merely consistent; they are one and the same thing.” 

In America, on the other hand, the machinery of party has 
perforce been erected outside of the regular organs of gov 
ernment, and hence it is less effective and more irregular in 
its action. If in England a member of the majority in the 
House of Commons refuses to support an Important measure 
upon which the cabinet insists, and if enough of his colleagues 
share his opinion to turn the scale, the consequence must be a 
change of ministry or a dissolution; but under similar circum 
stances in America no such dire results will follow. The 
measure will simply be lost, but the member can retain his 
seat undisturbed till the end of his term, and the administra 
tion will go on as before. Hence the difficulty in carrying 
out party platforms, and the discredit into which they have 
fallen in consequence. Moreover, a platform, however elabo 
rate, can not include more than a small part of the matters 
that arise in Congress, The general public are interested in 
few things, and these alone find a place in the platform. For 
the rest, even the moral compulsion that attaches to a party 


*The English party organizations outside of Parliament, the National Liberal Federa 
tion, the National Union of Conservative Associations, and the local organizations, really 
exist in order to nominate members of Parliament in the constituencies and to carry elee 
tions by propagating the policy laid down by the leaders in Parliament rhey neither 
select the leaders nor formulate their policy, and the nearest approach to an attempt to 
do so, in the adoption of the Newcastle programme, proved to be a very serious injury 


to the Liberal party 
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declaration of faith is lacking, and hence it is exceedingly 
difficult to bring about party cohesion in such matters. 

The system of committees in American legislative bodies 
tends also to remove measures from the field of party polities, 
for the committees to which bills are referred are always com- 
posed of members of both parties, and although it sometimes 
happens in Congress, in the case of a tariff bill, for example, that 
the majority and minority of a committee virtually meet sepa 
rately, so that the bill when reported is really a party measure, 
this is an exceptional procedure even in Congress, and in many 
of the State legislatures it is entirely unknown. The work 
of the committees is usually in the nature of compromise; 
and if, as is often the case, the report of a committee is unani- 
mous, or the divisions among the members do not run on party 
lines, it is obviously impossible to treat the bill when reported as 
au party measure. In Parliament, on the contrary, the great leg- 
islative committee is the cabinet, and every bill it introduces is 
of necessity a party measure so far as its own side of the House 
is concerned. If seriously opposed, the resistance is almost 
certain to come from the other side, so that the fight is likely 
to be conducted on party lines. With the present tendency 
to leave the initiative to the Government, this is getting to be 
true of almost all important questions. But the conditions in 
the United States effectually prevent such a result, and party 
issues can in the nature of things cover only a small part of 
legislation. 

All this applies with still vreater force to the States. The 
parties in America are essentially national parties. They exist 
primarily to elect the President, and only ina secondary degree 
to elect State officers. Hence they are divided mainly upon 
national issues, and it is difficult for them to take sides upon 
questions of State legislation without drawing lines that cut 
across the regular party lines, and offend a certain number of 
theiradherents. ‘Thus it happens that the members of most of 
the State legislatures are elected on party lines that have com- 
paratively little connection with the questions they are called 
upon to decide. The same thing is true, and for the same 
reason, of the English borough councils, which are usually 
elected on party lines, but not usually divided upon them in 
their actual work; and it is noteworthy that in a provincial 
horough council the absence of party from the deliberations 
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is referred to with pride. To say that there is politics ina 
council is a term of reproach, as it is in America, because it 
usually implies personal politics rather than a difference of 
opinion on public policy. 

It has been argued that party exists in America in order to 
bring about an accord among public bodies that were made 
independent by the Constitution; to force into harmonious 
action the various representatiy es of the people; ‘ but it would 
seem more correct to say that party exists primarily to select 
those representatives. It does no doubt exert an important 
influence in helping the public bodies to cooperate, but it does 
not and can not exert the same direct pressure upon its mem- 
bers here that it can in England, and hence it is tempted to 
resort to other means of consolidating its authority and main- 
taining party cohesion. The most obvious means is patron- 
age, in the form of appointments to public office, and that is 
one of the reasons why it is more difficult to get rid of the 
spoils system in America than in England. 

This brings us to the problem already suggested, the attempt 
to explain the prevalent impression that party is more power 
ful and despotic in America than in England. But first we 
must repeat that the amount of irritation produced by partisan 
dictation depends, not upon the extent of that dictation, but 
upon the question whether it is felt to be justifiable or not. 
A very strenuous exertion of party pressure for a legitimate 
purpose will not cause as much complaint as a far smaller 
pressure for an object felt to be improper. Few sensible 
people object to a caucus of members of Congress to deter- 
mine the attitude of a party upon the currency, but everyone 
resents the appointment of a grossly unfit postmaster because 
he happens to have a pull on an influential politician; and 
herein there is a great deal of popular confusion between 
the party and the machine, because people do not com 
prehend the relation that the machine bears to the party, 
or the class of matters with which it deals. The experience 
of the writer on the Boston school board at a time when an 
effort was made to get politics out of the schools may serve 
as an example. There was, unfortunately, a good deal of 
politics in the board, but this did not mean that the board was 


ae. g. Henry Jones Ford's Rise and Growth of American Politics, a book full of pene 
trating suggestions. See also Professor Goodnow’'s Politics and Administration, which 


develops the same idea from a different point of view. 
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run on party lines, and it was not always easy to make people 
understand the distinction. As a matter of fact, there were 
very few, if any, strict party votes during the whole period. 
Moreover, the party machines were never opposed to each 
other, although they were sometimes quite ready to act 
together. Nor did they ever interfere with any question of 
public policy, but solely in personal matters relating to appoint- 
ments to positions under the board. Now, this is a sample of 
what commonly happens, and is as commonly misunderstood. 
It is often stated that in the State legislatures the party boss, 
or the party caucus, dictates the action of the party on pend- 
ing measures, and then carries it into effect by a party vote, 
so that legislation is really the work of the machine.“ 

That this is an error is proved by the statistics. If it were 
true, Pennsylvania, which possesses the most centralized kind 
of machine—a boss—ought to have in her legislature a long 
series of party votes, but in fact she has almost none. It is 
not true, because, in the first place, the machine rarely con- 
trols more than a part of the members of the party, and in 
the second place, the machine meddles very little with general 
legislation. It knows that to attempt to dictate to its fol- 
lowers on general legislation would only weaken its authority 
over them, and hence it confines its attention to the distribu- 
tion of spoils, to laws that bear upon electoral machinery, and 
to such bills as affect directly the persons from whom it draws 
its revenue. It has, indeed, been pointed out that the very 
position of the boss depends upon the fact that parties exist 
for public objects, while he exists for private ones;’ and this 
is so well recognized that the great corporations which desire 
to obtain either improper legislation or protection against 

tProfessor Goodnow, in his Politics and Administration (p. 170), quotes with ap 
proval Mr. Horace E. Deming as saying: ‘‘ The deliberative functions of the legislature 
as conceived by the ‘fathers’ have absolutely ceased to exist for many purposes. It 
registers automatically the will of a third party, and as little the results of its own delib 
erations as the electoral college. The form of a legislature survives, but the substance 
and the spirit have vanished. * * * The legislative power * * * is exercised by 
one man or a small, self-constituted group, through dummies who are still in name 
representatives of the people.’ 

Another example, from quite a different source, may be found in a recent pamphlet 
advocating the referendum on behalf of working men, and entitled “ Majority Rule.”’ 

Amer. Federationist, Vol. IX, No. 1}.) In it the author, Mr. George H. Shibley, says 
p. 3): ** From the foregoing it is clear that on all important bills the vote of each legis 
lator is controlled, not by his own judgment, but by the decision of the party caucus, the 
control of which is in the machine that selects the nominees.”’ 


»See an article on “The American Boss,’ by Judge Francis C. Lowell, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for September, 1900 
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unscrupulous attack subscribe impartially to the campaign 
funds of both political parties. In short, as the ward heeler 
tersely expresses it, ** There is no politics in politics.” This 
is the aspect of public life that provokes an outcry from 
reformers. It is what Minghetti, writing of Italy, called the 
undue interference of parties in affairs that ought to lie out 
side their field. Parties in America are not, as a rule, despotic 
on public questions, because they have little cohesion; but 
their influence, or rather the influence of the machine, or of 
the individual politician, is freely exerted in things quite apart 
from those issues of public policy which form the only rational 
ground for party activity. 

Every attentive observer must have remarked the much 
greater complaint of party politics in the government of our 
great cities than in the legislatures of most of the States. 
But that is not surprising when one considers how few ques 
tions of general public poliey come before the city councils. 
Most questions of municipal policy are, in fact, carefully kept 
out of their control, and decided by the State legislature 
itself. On the other hand, the councils have had far greater 
opportunities than the legislatures for personal politics in the 
form of patronage and jobbery, and in these the machine has 
had a baneful sway. It is here that the field for legitimate 
party action has been least, and for improper influence has 
been greatest, and hence it is in the cities that indignation at 
party tyranny has been hottest. 

A comparison of England and America shows that the influ 
ence of party upon legislation is on the whole much greater in 
England than in the United States, but that it is more closely 
confined to public measures. Each of these conditions has its 
evils, some upon the surface, others less obvious, though not 
less potent. But it is no part of the object of this paper to 
describe them, still less to attempt to weigh them in the 
balance or suggest remedies forthem. The first effort of the 
student of government to-day must be to discover the facts, 
in the faith that any light thrown upon political conditions 
can not fail to help toward a wise solution of the problems 


they involve. 
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Number of divisions in which the Government whips were defeated in different 


sessions of Parliament, 1836-1901. 


Session 


1852 
Before Lord Derby 
After Lord Derby 
came in . 
1852-53: 
Before Lord Aber- 
deen came in..... 
After Lord Aber- 
deen came in..... 
1857 
First session ........ 
Second session ...... 
1857-58: 
Before Lord Derby 
After Lord Derby 
185%: 
First session 
Second session. ..... 
1861-62. 
1866. 
1869 


Government 
defeats. 


Session. 


First session .. 
Second session... 


Before Lord Salis- 
bury came in .... 
After Lord 
bury came in 

1886: 


Salis- 


crovernmenit 
defeats 


‘ 

— — 

0 
| 
2 1880: | 
12 1885: 
15 
5 
First session ...._.. 7 
l Second session. 0 
5 | 1888.... 2 
2 1891.. 3 
0 
mie 
18 | 2000.......... 0 
6 
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LONDON COMPANY RECORDS. 


By President Lyon G. Ty.er. 


In noticing the movement to celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement at Jamestown, the Chicago 
Tribune says that *‘ Virginia has much to offer which is of 
interest as illustrating American history.” ‘‘In its way,” 
adds the Tribune, **the Virginia Tercentenary will be quite as 
suggestive as the discovery of America celebrated at Chicago, 
and the centennial of the Declaration of Independence at 
Philadelphia, and still more so than the first exportation 
of cotton celebrated at New Orleans seventeen years ago, or 
the Louisiana Purchase, which St. Louis will celebrate two 
years hence.” 

‘*These comments,” says the Richmond Dispatch in its issue 
on Christmas Day, ‘‘are in consonance with a treatment of the 
subject we have noticed in a number of our Northern 
exchanges. The proposed Jamestown Tercentenary is cer- 
tainly exciting widespread interest from the historical and 
sentimental point of view. There is a growing recognition 
of the great importance of the event it will commemorate and 
of the relations of that event to the development of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions on this continent to the genesis of the 
United States.” 

By those who, occupied with the busy matters of every- 
day life, have little time to give to the study of past events, 
the difference between the greater Virginia of early American 
history and the modern Virginia, a State of glorious history 
but of comparatively limited area, is not always recognized. 
The name Virginia was once the name of nearly all that vast 
country now occupied by the United States of America. The 
first permanent English settlement in Virginia is, of course, 
the first permanent English settlement in the United States. 

The Tercentenary, therefore, of the settlement at James- 
town is an event in which not only Virginians but the people 
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of the United States in general are interested. It is not only 
a great State event, but a great national event. 

From these premises the conclusion is reached mathemat- 
ically that every circumstance attending the settlement at 
Jamestown must be of paramount value to Americans. To 
members of this society, who are banded together for the 
purpose of promoting historical studies, the simple fact that 
there are preserved in the Library of Congress two volumes 
still unpublished, being original attested copies of the records 
of the original of the body politic of this nation, should have 
especial interest. The company of English merchants and 
gentlemen who sent out the colony to Jamestown, and main- 
tained it there at heavy financial cost to themselves, were 
known as the Virginia Company of London, and the records 
referred to recount the proceedings of their courts and 
assemblies while about the Virginia business in London. In 
full view of a tercentennary celebration of so much impor- 
tance and comprehensiveness, the following account of their 
history is given in the hope that it may lead this society to 
make what would be deemed, by many at least, a signal con- 
tribution to the success of the celebration in 1907, the publi- 
cation in full, carefully annotated, of what the great historian, 
Dr. Alexander Brown, has characterized ‘*the most precious 
volumes preserved in the Republic.” The account I give has 
no claims to originality, but is merely a synopsis of what has 
been written by others, and especially by Dr. Alexander 
Brown, of Nelson County, Va. 

After King James resolved to destroy the charter of the 
company an attempt was made by him to obtain possession 
of the records of the corporation for the purpose of their 
suppression. He had for years been accustomed to look 
upon the meetings of the company as ‘ta seminary for a 
seditious parliament.” He continued to confiscate at every 
opportunity the company’s evidences, under various preten- 
sions, until the Virginia charter was overthrown on June 
26, 1624, by a quo warranto issued by Sir James Ley, 
lord chief justice of the King’s bench. On July 4, 1624, 
he appointed a special commission to aid him in the prem- 
ises, composed of 16 members, the large majority being 
Crown officials or members of the court party; and one of 
their first acts was to order Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, the deputy 
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of the Virginia corporation, to bring to them many of the 
company’s evidences. On July 25 the King enlarged this 
commission by the addition of 40 new members, and gave 
them especial royal orders ** to take into their hands and keep 
all books, orders, letters, advices, and other writings and 
things in any wise concerning the colony and plantation of 
Virginia, in whose hands soever the same may be.” In this 
way all the numerous books of the company passed into the 
hands of the Crown, and the only evidences handed down 
from this source consist of extracts made in the interest of 
the royal purposes from documents which have not been 
found and probably were deliberately destroyed. 

While the court party had every advantage in being able to 
destroy evidences unfavorable to their purposes, the patriot 
party were not idle. The only way they could act was by 
stealth, and, fortunately for the truth which is essential to his- 
tory, they made determined efforts to preserve their records 
in this way. There were two members of the company who 
were conspicuous for their devotion to the interests of Vir- 
ginia. SirJohn Danvers, who had been long one of the audi- 
tors, and deputy-treasurer Nicholas Ferrar. The former had 
a copy made, duly authenticated by the clerk, Edward Col- 
lingwood, of the journal of the company for the last five years, 
covering the administrations of Sir Edwin Sandys and the 
Earl of Southampton. The latter had a copy made of “all 
the court books and all other writings belonging to the com- 
pany.” Both the Danvers and Ferrar copies were delivered 
by Danvers and Ferrar, respectively, to the safe-keeping of 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, the last treasurer 
of the company. 

As soon as the royal commissioners learned of these copies 
they called on the Earl for them, but, regardless of the royal 
order, he replied ‘* that he would as soon part with the evi- 
dences of his land as with the said copies, being the evidence 
of his honor in that service.” 

Southampton soon went to the Netherlands, where he died, 
and James I himself died not long after. 

The MSS. in the Library of Congress are evidently the 
Danvers copy which had been sent by Southampton to his 
house at Titchfield for preservation, in the autumn of 1624. 
His son Thomas, the fourth Earl of Southampton, inherited 
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the volumes. He left no male heir, and his eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, Lady Noel, inherited Titchfield. Her son was 
Wriothesley, second Baron Noel of Titchfield. He died in 
1690 without male issue, and it may be that the library at 
Titchfield was not sold until his death. 

However, William Stith, the president of William and Mary 
College, says they were purchased for 60 guineas by William 
Byrd, of Virginia, in 1667, soon after the death of the fourth 
Earl of Southampton, from his executors, but the date may 
well be doubted, as at that time the first William Byrd was 
only fifteen years old. Mr. R. A. Brock, who has given much 
attention to this subject, thinks the real date was 1687, since 
William Byrd was in London during that year. Mr. Stith 
had the use of them from the second William Byrd, about 
1747, in compiling his history of. Virginia. 

Some time after 1747 Col. William Byrd, the third (1728- 
1777), lent these records to Col. Richard Bland, who had 
also copies of some of the documents in Virginia collected by 
Sir John Randolph and Mr. Richard Hickman, clerk of the 
council; and these books furnished Bland with some of the 
material on which he based his pamphlet, An Inquiry into 
the Rights of the British Colonies, published in 1766, which 
won for him the title of ‘‘The American Antiquary.” Col. 
Richard Bland died October 26, 1776, and his library was 
sold in January following and purchased by Thomas Jefferson. 
These two volumes came to the Library of Congress, where 
they now are, from Mr. Jefferson’s library not with the mass 
of his books in 1815, but after his death, between the years 
1826 and 1830. 

In 1722 Sir John Randolph, who intended writing a history of 
Virginia, and was a brother-in-law of William Stith, the histo- 
rian, had Richard Hickman, clerk of the council, employed in 
copying into a book some of the ancient papers in the clerk’s 
office, and besides this work Hickman made a full copy for Sir 
John of the Danvers copy of the Virginia Company’s records. 
These books, three in number, passed to the library of John 
Randolph of Roanoke, nephew of Sir John, in whose library 
they were found after his death in 1833. They next passed to 
the possession of the Virginia Historical Society, and were 
deposited with the late Conway Robinson as chairman of its 
standing committee. While in his possession Mr. Robinson 
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made copious extracts from the two containing the proceed- 
ings of the Virginia Company of London, which were edited 
and published by Mr. R. A. Brock, secretary of the society, 
in 1888. The Hickman records are still in the possession of 
the society, and a year ago a movement was inaugurated to 
publish them, but on comparison it was found that the copyist 
had not always followed the originals, and that it would never 
do to rely on these books as long as the more authentic books 
in the Library of Congress were in existence. 

The desirability of the publication of the full records of the 
Virginia Company was first publicly urged by the accom- 
plished scholar, the late John Wingate Thornton, in a paper 
in the Historical Magazine, February, 1858, then edited by 
the veteran antiquarian, John Ward Dean, and in a pamphlet 
entitled The First Records of Anglo-American Colonies, 
Boston, 1859. In May, 1868, Rev. Edward D. Neill, D. D., 
who had used these records while working on his Terra 
Mariw, memorialized Congress, explaining their value, and 
offering, without compensation, to edit the manuscripts, under 
the direction of the Librarian of Congress. Being thwarted 
in his purpose, Dr. Neill made the records the basis of a his- 
tory of the Virginia Company of London, 1869, which, some- 
what changed, appeared in an English edition as English 
Colonization in America in the Seventeenth Century. Two 
unavailing efforts have been made with Congress by the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society for the publication of the records. 
The first contemplated a publication to be made at the cost of 
the Government, and the second a publication to be made 
under the auspices and at the cost of the society. 

Besides the proceedings of the company, there are also in 
the Library of Congress a large folio manuscript volume con- 
taining papers of the company and the colony from the year 
1621 to 1625, and a smaller folio, also in manuscript, but pre- 
pared at a later period by Richard Hickman, it is believed, 
containing copies of early papers. 

The publication of all these manuscripts falls peculiarly 
within the province of the American Historical Association. 
In character and application they are eminently American 
manuscripts, and now is the time that steps should be taken 
for giving them to the public, when, as is hoped, the power 
and might of the nation shall soon be displayed in a great 
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civil celebration and naval demonstration to be held av tne 
famous island of Jamestown. The peculiar historic value of 
the island has already been recognized by the country at 
large through two appropriations from Congress aggregating 
$25,000, the purpose of which has been to save the memora- 
ble site of the first landing from the encroachment of the 
waters of James River by the erection of a breakwater at the 
western end of the island. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE VIRGINIA PLANTER AND THE 
LONDON MERCHANT. 


By Jonn Srencer Bassett. 


The London Company, which projected the settlement of 
Virginia, was at bottom a trading company. Although it had 
certain creditable notions of serving the Fatherland and the 
Church of England, it never would have made the various 
attempts to plant and sustain the colony if there had not been 
behind its efforts the notion that the company would reap 
financial reward in return for its expensive outlays. As a 
trading company it had before its eyes for an example the 
success of the Muscovy and East India companies, and it not 
unnaturally sought to reach its gains in much the same 
ways as those employed by those companies. It was natural 
for it to think that a vineyard planted with so much pains and 
cultivated at so much expense ought to be reserved for its 
private advantage. It accordingly sought to monopolize the 
trade of the colony. It established a regulation by which all 
persons who traded with the colony in an independent rela- 
tion were to be arrested and fined 24 per cent of the amount 
traded for if they were Englishmen and 5 per cent of the same 
if they were foreigners. As for the trade of the company 
itself, each member wrote opposite his name the amount which 
he adventured in the enterprise, and the profits were to be 
divided in the same proportion. The goods sent by the com- 
pany were to be in the hands of the Cape Merchant and his 
two clerical assistants. He was nota trader so far as the colo- 
nists were concerned, for all things were owned in common. 
It was not till private property was allowed that there appeared 
a modification of this relation. Studley was the first Cape 
Merchant of the company, and after his death in the first 
summer of the colony’s existence he was succeeded by Smith.¢ 


a Bruce: Economic History of Virginia, 11. 261-263. 
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There were three classes of persons who violated this mo- 
nopoly: The seamen on the ships which came to the colony, 
the officials of the company in the colony, and independent 
traders. 

Of the first class it may be said with great show of truth 
that they were the first to violate the regulation. This breach 
certainly appeared as early as 1608, when there came to the 
colony the *‘ second supply of provisions for the people. At 
that time dire want had held the people for some months. 
There sprang up, as soon as the ships arrived, an illicit trade 
between the sailors and the inhabitants. The latter were in 
such a state of want that they could not be satisfied with the 
slow, and in some other senses unsatisfactory, manner of dis- 
tribution adopted by the officials. They began with the reck- 
lessness of hungry men to barter their furniture, their articles 
of luxury which they had brought from England with them, 
and their very implements for the food which the seamen 
smuggled ashore from the ships. It was only through the 
most rigorous measures that this trade could be checked. 

The violation of the monopoly by the officials of the com- 
pany resident in Virginia was not of so frequent occurrence 
as that by the seamen, but it sometimes happened. The most 
notable instance of it was in the governorship of Argall. 
That shameless officer stopped at no measure to line his nest 
at the expense of both company and inhabitants; but his 
favorite method in regard to the trade was to wink at the 
violations of the monopoly by captains of ships and by inde- 
pendent traders. The Cape Merchant himself was not above 
suspicion in regard to this kind of wrongdoing.“ 

As to the introduction of the independent traders, there is 
but little direct evidence. The monopoly as first established 
was to expire in 1616. So little profit had been realized out 
of the enterprise at that time, however, that the company was 
loath to surrender itsadvantage. Itaccordingly created a pri- 
vate corporation known as ‘** The Society of Particular Adven- 
turers for Traffic with the People of Virginia in Joint Stock,” 
and in this corporation the company and its members took 
shares. It attempted, moreover, to restrict the trade of the 
colony to the new association, but in this it was not success- 


ful. The people of Virginia were not willing to have their 


aBruce: Economic History of Virginia, I1, 282-286. 
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commerce bound in such narrow lines. The company tried 
to retain the full monopoly while it seemed to relinquish it. 
Thus it provided that independent traders should be allowed 
to buy freely of the inhabitants everything but tobacco and 
sassafras.“ This grant, which may seem on the surface to be 
a considerable concession, was in fact not much of a conces- 
sion, for there was but little produced in the colony that was 
worth bringing away besides tobacco and sassafras. About 
the same time the strictness of this regulation was relaxed so 
much as to allow persons to send, on their own account, pro- 
visions to the colony if the members of the company refused 
to subscribe to the stock of the corporation which had the 
monopoly. So fast did the independent trader get a foothold 
that in 1621 the entire crop of tobacco was marketed to him and 
and sent out of the colony before the arrival of the somewhat 
tardy ships of the company.’ From that time till the end of 
the company’s rule in 1624 there was no improvement in these 
conditions. The trade had become practically open to the 
world. The repeal of the charter brought a complete removal 
of restrictions. From that time the independent dealer went 
up and down the Virginia rivers in full confidence in his 
mastery of the situation. 

The independent trader appeared first in the colony asa 
ship captain. With his ship loaded with such goods as he 
thought the people would need, he came into the rivers with 
offers to trade. As between him and the company’s agents 
there was the usual advantage of him who enters competition 
with a clear head and with the incentive to quick turns and 
shrewd dealings against a sedate and rather clumsy agent of 
government. He undersold the agent. He was in the first 
instance frequently the owner of his ship and of his cargo. 
But sometimes he was merely agent for the owner. He estab- 
lished a warm and familiar relation with the inhabitants along 
the James, and his periodic trips to the colony were looked 
forward to with something more than the interest one felt in 
the arrival of one’s supply of winter clothing. He was an 
emissary from that world of happy memory which all the 
people, except the children, had once lived in. He brought 
the news of friends in England, or at least he brought infor- 
mation about political happenings. In the dreariness of the 


«Bruce: Economic History of Virginia, II, 280-282. bIbid. 291, 
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forest life he was a messenger of light. He was well received 
by the people. He was really a man of parts, if he was a 
successful merchant. He held an influential position among 
the people. 

How such a man might prosper is seen from the career of 
Col. Thomas Stegg. He was, perhaps, from London origi- 
nally. He was in command of a ship that traded in the James 
at least as early as 1637; how much earlier there is no means 
of knowing. He soon appeared as a landowner at Westover. 
Here, too, he had a store. He did not give up his seafaring 
life, however. He was a loyal Parliament man in the troubles 
which broke out between the people and the King. With a 
commission from the Parliamentary leaders, he sailed north- 
ward on the lookout for Royalist ships. Meeting one of them 
in Boston Harbor, he did not hesitate to make her his prize. 
This proceeding the Puritans of Boston did not relish, the 
reason, as we may infer, being that there were some of their 
own goods on board. He was soon back in Virginia, where 
he was at different times both member of the house of bur- 
gesses and councilor. He had the good will of both factions 
in Virginia, and in 1650 Charles II, then holding a shadowy 
court at Breda, give him a commission to be a member of the 
council of Virginia. In the following year, however, he was 
in England and was appointed one of the three commission- 
ers to reduce to the subjection of the Parliament the colonies 
which bordered on the Chesapeake Bay. He returned to 
America, discharged this duty, and set sail for England, evi- 
dently to make report of the fact, but he was lost at sea.¢ 
He brought his son, Thomas Stegg, jr., to the colony and left 
to him his property at Westover. This son eventually sold 
the property his father left him, and in 1661 took up land on 
the south side of the river at the Falls of the James, perhaps 
just a little to the east of the site of present town of Man- 
chester. This place he probably fancied because, being at the 
headwaters of navigation, it was a convenient place from which 
to send his Indian traders southward to the Sauras, Catawbas, 
and Cherokees. It was also convenient for the trade of the 
western region; but at that time this could have had but little 
weight with him, for there were but few whites settled at that 
time to the west of the falls, and the Indians to be reached in 


a See Neil: Virginia Carolorum, pp. 135, 136, 167, 179, 218, 219; also the author's edition of 
the Writings of Col. William Byrd (1901), pp. xiv, xv. 
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that direction were many a long mile away. Thomas Stegg, 
jr., traded at his place on the south side of the James and 
lived in honor. Like his father, he was a member of the 
council, and he had other important offices. He died rich in 
goods and in the esteem of his neighbors. He had no ¢hil- 
dren, and was thus persuaded to send to England for William 
Byrd, the eldest son of his sister, Grace, by her husband, 
John Byrd. This John Byrd was an honest but not a distin- 
guished goldsmith of London, and his son inherited from him 
habits of thrift and business sagacity of no mean order. 
William Byrd came, it seems, to Virginia either before the 
death of his uncle, in 1670 or 1671, or very soon afterwards. 
He took position with the best people of the colony. His 
uncle had enjoyed the respect of the very best of the Cavalier 
influence. Byrd married as early as 1673 a daughter of a fine 
Cavalier family, and had a career in the business and political 
life of the day which is rendered inconspicuous by nothing 
less than the brilliant career of his cultured and highly edu- 
cated son of the same name. He carried on the trade which 
his uncle Stegg had established before him. When he died 
in 1704, his son, fine gentleman as he was, did not hesitate to 
carry on the same trade, sending, as he himself says, his trad- 
ers to the Cherokees and the Catawbas, till the encroachments 
of the South Carolina traders rendered the trade no longer 
profitable. Such was the history of one family influence in the 
trade of the colony. It was not dissimilar to the history of 
other families.“ 

It will be seen that Stegg, the elder, came as a ship cap- 
tain, and that he developed into a trader. This was acommon 
occurrence. On the other hand, many who appeared at first 
as trading captains came at last to stay in England and to send 
their goods to the colony in the hands of agents. These agents 
were frequently supercargoes; but as the commercial condi- 
tions became more settled the London merchant came to trust 
the goods more and more to the ship captains. In such cases 
he found it necessary to have agents in Virginia.’ These 

a See the author's edition of the Writings of Colonel Byrd, pp. xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii. 
+ In 1683 Fitzhugh wrote as follows to some New England correspondents who had an 
idea of opening a trade with the colony: “At the instance of Mr. Jackson, though unac- 
quainted, this comes to acquaint you that I apprehend you are mistaken in carrying on 
any trade in our Parts, by your sending your goods to purchase her own Loading which 


puts a necessity upon your Dealer to sell for the speed of his market great deal cheaper 
than you need if you could afford a stock before hand, to lie in some factor’s hands in 
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ugents were necessary, in the first instance, to collect the debts 
due to the Londoner. In this capacity they were little more 
than representatives with powers of attorneys. They were 
frequently lawyers. But as the Londoner was continually 
dealing with many people whose reliability he could know 
nothing about, he came at length to take frequent advice 
from his agent about matters of a general nature, and thus 
his attorney became a confidential adviser. It also happened 
that there were frequently cargoes sent to the colony which 
could not, for one reason or another, be sold immediately. 
These were left in the hands of the agents, to be disposed of 
to the best advantage. Thus the agent gained the function of 
a commission merchant. Such an agent might build up a 
reputation for honest dealings and find that many merchants 
outside of the colony would desire his services. All of these 
experiences came to William Fitzhugh. He was a lawyer, 
and a man of great honesty and sagacity. He carried on 
trade on his own account, as well as on the accounts of other 
people. He acquired a great fortune in lands and in slaves, 
and he kept copies of his correspondence with an attention to 
detail which has made posterity many times his debtor. 

From what has been said about the development of the mer- 
chant out of the trader it must not be supposed that this 
merchant became a great trader, as happened in the case of 
such men as John Hull and the Faneuils of Massachusetts. 
The Virginia traders, for reasons which I shall take up later 
in this sketch, never got beyond the stage of neighborhood 
storekeepers. They lived along the greater rivers, buying 
large quantities of goods for their own estates and somewhat 
more for the neighbors who lived on smaller plantations, and 
in the fall, if there seemed to be any chance to make money 
by the speculation, they bought tobacco in the country and 
this Country and who would then take the opportunity of his Market and could reduce 
the whole loading to lie in some certain places to be immediately taken in upon the 
Arrival of your vessel, which those that come to purchase their Loading are forced to go 
from place to place for, so that the profit of the voyage if you purchase very cheap (which 
is uncertain) is eaten up by the length of Stay necessarily occasioned by going from place 
to Place to fetch the several parcels of wheat, besides the uncertainty of the Market; 
those things would be taken away by settling a constant factoridge here and whatever 
commodity you had a mind to, or gave advice of, might be reasonably and certainly 
every year purchased and the vessel that comes for it quickly dispatched so that the first 
Stock of money being dead about five or six months gives these advantages a certain and 
sure market, an cassie change and a quick Dispatch, which is the life and profit of every 
Trade. What I have said is not to Court your Employ but to satisfy Mr. Jackson.’’—Va. 
Histl. Mag. I., 108, 
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sent it to England in the ships which came in the winter. 
They were traders and planters, and not seldom they added to 
these activities that of one of the learned professions. Thus 
the colony merchants, so far as they existed at all, were not a 
distinct feature of colonial life. 

The trade, on the other hand, was immediately from the 
hands of the Londoner to those of the planter. Into the 
rivers the ships came early in the winter, loaded with goods 
which had been ordered the preceding spring by either the 
large planters or by these scattered smaller traders whom | 
have described. These goods were slowly disembarked as the 
ships moved leisurely from wharf to wharf. The captains, in 
the meantime, were making engagements for tobacco with 
which to make their return loads. They proceeded about 
their business leisurely enough, and in the course of some 
weeks returned for the tobacco which they had agreed to take. 

About this trade there was much indirection. The London 
merchant was not a merchant in the sense that a merchant is 
one who buys and sells commodities. He was more of a com- 
mission merchant than a dealer. The only article he handled 
directly was tobacco. This he disposed of to the best advan- 
tage when it was received in England, deducted from the 
receipts the necessary expenses of the transaction, and placed 
the balance to the credit of the planter. This balance was 
rarely remitted to the colony, but it was laid out in goods of 
one kind or another to be sent to the planter by the ships 
which returned in the following season. Each ship which 
brought tobacco brought also orders for goods. These goods 
were bought from various shopkeepers in the city by the 
Londoner to whom the tobacco was consigned. If there 
were complaints, and such there frequently were, there was 
no easy redress for the person who bought the goods. The 
shopkeepers were so far away that it was a difficult matter to 
reach them. Frequently the orders sent over with the tobacco 
amounted to more than the crop realized. The result was 
debts were contracted by the planter. How much irritation 
came of these debts one may easily imagine. They served 
to produce some harsh feeling on each side of the water. The 
Londoner was apt to feel that his debtor was a little anxious 
to escape from his obligations; the planter was often led to 
think that his creditor was a Shylock. Each may have been 
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to a certain extent right, but the fact that such feelings existed 
was unfortunate in its effect on the state of commerce. 

This form of trade was expensive. The commissions of the 
London factor had to be paid in the firstinstance. Although 
he may not have charged anything for his services in buying 
the articles which the planter ordered, it is reasonable to 
think that he did not fail to include in his commissions enough 
to repay*him for this trouble. Moreover, he was not enough 
interested in his purchases to buy with the same care for 
prices and for quality of goods as the planter would have done 
in person. It is evident, too, that there was opportunity for 
corrupt collusion between the factor and the shopkeeper; and 
it is not very improbable that it did sometimes occur. The 
item of freight was somewhat more expensive when goods 
had to be put ashore at the various landings than if they had 
been sent in bulk to one place. 

The most permanent social result of this was that it pre- 
vented the development of a strong trading class. It served 
to turn the commerce of the colony away from the normal 
channel in other colonies of a trade through one or more 
strong trading centers, and it scattered the commerce in a 
thousand smaller parts among the richer planters themselves. 
Such a state of trade was a social disadvantage. It gave, no 
doubt, a certain modishness to colony manners, because it put 
the wealthy people into close touch with the best London 
shops; but it deprived the people of the more compact society 
which exists when it iscentered around strong centers. Such 
centers bring to society a more intellectual life. They are 
usually accompanied by more of a turn to scientific method. 
Such, undoubtedly, was true of such colonies as Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, where a strong trading class 
built up cities whose influences have been felt in the nation 
long after the influence of the Virginia planters has passed 
into decay. 

It is natural to ask ourselves why there did not develop 
trading cities in Virginia. The people who settled there were 
in no material sense different from those who settled in Massa- 
chusetts. Why, then, did they not build towns? It was not, 
as some have said, on account of a social prejudice against 
trade. Such a prejudice, which may have existed after the 
Revolution, did not exist in the formative period of Virginia 
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life. There was no more influential family in Virginia than 
that of the Byrds; and I have already shown that they not 
only originated from a family of traders, but that they were 
engaged in trade themselves. William Fitzhugh was also a 
trader, and his social position was the best. In fact, there 
was hardly a family of social and political importance in the 
first century of the colony which did not have some kind of a 
connection with commerce. 

Neither could the existing system have grown up because 
it was cheaper than a trade through the usual channels. It 
is probable that large dealers, buying in quantities in England, 
could have undersold the traders following the usual method. 
This view is supported by the strong opposition of the Lon- 
doners to the attempts which were made to establish towns in 
Virginia. They feared that such a move would lessen the 
profitableness of their trade. The planters, it is true, be- 
lieved that they would pay more for their goods if they were 
to lose the direct trade with England, but they could hardly 
have realized how much they would have gained in cheaper 
freights for their tobacco, which would probably have offset 
all the-loss in this other way. This condition refers only to 
the very rich planters. The smallerand less influential plant- 
ers, who were not themselves buyers of tobacco, could have 
had no advantage in the existing system as compared with 
the trade through towns. 

A more probable reason for the existing system was the 
extreme profitableness of tobacco planting in connection with 
slave labor. How great this was we have seldom realized. 
In. the early days of colony planting it was possible for a man 
of ordinary means to take up a large tract of land at the rate 
of 5 shillings for 100 acres. Let us fancy to ourselves the 
condition of a man who arrived in Virginia as early as 1650. 
At that time the most desirable land on the James had been 
pre-empted, and the frontier was on the Rappahannock and 
the Potomac. Let us say that he had £100 with which to 
begin life. At that time the council had not definitely be- 
gun to sell land at the rate I have mentioned,’ but the custom 


alt was in 1699 that the council decided to sell importation rights at 5 shillings each 
(Council Minutes, June 21, 1699); but in 1697 testimony was offered to the board of trade 
showing that they had been sold from half a crown to 4 shillings each. An importation 
right gave 50 acres. (See Sainsbury Papers in State library at Richmond, volume for 
1691-1697, p. 335.) 


H. Doe. 702, pt. 1——36 
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of the community had brought it practically to the same thing 
by establishing 5 shillings or less, as the price of an importa- 
tion right. Suppose such a person had taken up 1,000 acres 
of land. It would have cost him £24. The next problem 
which was presented to him would have been labor. How 
should he get it? He could have relied on indented servants 
or on negro slaves. The supply of rich land at very low rates 
was abundant. There was but one thing to prevent him from 
growing immensely rich; that was the scarcity of labor. He 
could not make much progress with indented servants. In 
the first place it was hard to get them at all. The supply was 
limited. In the second place they were not very satisfactory, 
for they would not go to make upa permanent laboring class.“ 
As soon as they came to be freemen they became landowners 
themselves. They either moved to the frontier of Virginia or 
they went on farther still till they came into North Carolina. 
That colony had many of its settlers in the first half century 
of existence from this class in Virginia. The prospecting 
small landholder in Virginia in 1650 would have concluded 
that white labor was almost an impossibility. He would have 
turned to slave labor. Now there were certain disadvantages 
in slave labor, and the settlers were quite conscious of them. 
They were an unlovable and an uncouth people as they first 
appeared to the people. They were barbarous, intractable, 
and so unmanageable that they were not very profitable. The 
Virginians took them for their laborers very reluctantly. It 
was not till near the end of the seventeenth century that they 
came to be the chief source of labor in a colony which had at 
that time been settled for three-quarters of a-century. They 
came into use largely when these northern rivers began to be 
settled. It is probable that our settler on the Potomac would 
have bought slaves. He may well have bought a man and a 
woman and two boys of 12 years each for £70.? This would 
have left him £27} to spend in the purchase of implements 
and supplies for the first year. An able-bodied man, it was 
estimated, could cultivate 10,000 plants of tobacco, which 
would yield 15 hundredweight of cured tobacco. This, accord- 
ing to Commissary Blair, was worth, in 1697, 40 shillings a 


@On the disadvantages of white servants see Bruce: Econ. Hist., II, 58-61. 
+The price of a sound man slave in 1670 was £20; a woman brought nearly as much, 
and youths something less still. (See Bruce: Econ. Hist. of Va., II, 88-89.) 
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hundredweight.¢ Thus from each man he would receive £30. 
Others placed the return for each man, estimating it at other 
times in the seventeenth century, at from £16% to £25.’ All 
this was over and above the support which the slaves made 
for themselves. If we take for an average £224, we shall not 
overestimate the yield of the plantation if we say that our 
hypothetical farmer could realize from his plantation £75 the 
first year. This would be quite enough to pay for the neces- 
sary English supplies and to allow him to buy one other slave 
to increase his labor supply. Such an increase could go on 
indefinitely.“ After he had gone on in this way till he was 
an old man he might, if he were reasonably industrious, 
expect to have from purchases and from the natural increase 
by births nearly 100 negroes. In the meantime he could 
have bought or taken up from the King large tracts of land. 
He would at that time be a rich man, a leader in his commu- 
nity, and he would have achieved it all without very great hard- 
ship. It is doubtful if ever a surer road was opened to the 
man of industry to go on to wealth and respectable influence. 
So strongly did it attract men that it was never possible for 
commerce to take a firm foothold in the colony. How strongly 
it drew the people is seen from the fact that there were the 
fewest people of other professions than farming who did not 
combine farming with those other callings. Physicians, law- 
yers, and clergymen frequently were planters as well, and not 
infrequently the professional life was allowed to dwindle into 
insignificance, while the plantation was made more and more 
the chief support of the family. 

The disadvantages which the colony suffered from lack of 
towns were not unknown at the time. In 1662, 1680, and 
1691 acts were passed to establish towns, but it was too late. 
The rural system was so well established that it was impossi- 
ble to overcome its influence. The last of the laws may fur- 
nish us an illustration of how the conditions of town building 
presented themselves to the people of the day. By it a large 
number of towns were created as ports of entry. They were 
given privileges and the people were commanded to trade in 


aS8ee abstracts of Virginia papers in the public-rolls office, preserved in the State 
library at Richmond under the title Sainsbury Papers, volume for 1691-1697, pp. 334, 335. 

» Bruce, Econ. Hist. of Va., 1, 337, 343. 

¢ William Bullock, who wrote about life in Virginia in 1649, declared that an industri- 
ous planter could invest £50 in his business and in two years make it yield an estate 
worth £600. (See Bruce: Econ. Hist, of Va., I, 342-343.) 
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them. The law was passed at the instance of Lieutenant- 
Governor Nicholson. It aroused the opposition of the London 
merchants, who saw that their trade would be seriously injured. 
It aroused also a strong opposition in the colony; first, from 
the large planters, who foresaw that their own plantation trade 
would be interfered with, and secondly, from the people at 
large, who, as Hartwell, Chilton, and Blair said, knew nothing 
of the advantages of town life and considered the restriction 
which sought to bring the trade into the proposed towns a 
hardship. So strong was the opposition that the law was 
repealed a few months after it was sought to put it into oper- 
ation.* 

One of the most serious features of colony trade was trans- 
portation. It was especially serious in Virginia. Thesystem 
which came into use was slow and expensive. The ships 
which were sent to take the tobacco crop to England usually 
arrived late in the fall or early in the winter. The slow 
method of collecting freight, which has already been noted, 
delayed their return till late in the spring. The long period 
in the colony was a source of heavy expense to the planter. 
In 1659 it cost £7 to send a ton of tobacco to England. This 
was 17.9 per cent of the gross sales. At the same time the 
planter received, after paying the expenses of customs, com- 
missions, freights, and other charges, 35.1 per cent of the 
gross sales. Thus he paid for his freight half as much as his 
crop netted him. In 1601 freight was £15 a ton, but this was 
during the war with France, and the danger of capture doubt- 
less made the charges higher. In 1737, as we may see from 
the letters of Col. William Byrd, 2d, freight was con- 
sidered low at £7 a ton.’ For all this the merchants com- 
plained that they made nothing out of them. There seems to 
be no good reason to doubt their statement. The expenses 
were sufficient to account for very bigh freights. 

High as these freights were, there was continued and general 
complaint about the difficulty of getting opportunities of ship- 
ping. There often was a dearth of ships. The fault was 


aFor the stories of these laws to establish towns see Bruce: Econ. Hist. of Va., II, 
40-560. 

6 From copies of Byrd's letters, which the author examined, in the possession of the 
Virginia Historical Society. Since he has seen them these copies have been withdrawn 
from the custody of the society. In 1683 William Fitzhugh paid £5 10s. a ton for freight. 
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usually charged, in Virginia, to the merchant. What the 
merchant would have said about it we do not know, for his 
evidence is notat hand. It seems probable that each side was 
partly responsible. The planter sent home in late spring or 
in summer reports of what kind of crops would be made. It 
was natural for him not to overestimate the yield, for that 
would mean low prices. The merchant was careful not to 
send more ships than would accommodate the crop. It was 
for his interest to send too few ships rather than too many. 
Moreover, the ships which came were chartered, frequently 
by the merchants, and if they did not take enough tobacco to 
repay the outlay the loss was the merchant’s. Thus the nor- 
mal condition was one of scarcity of ships. 

How greatly a planter might suffer from this state of affairs 
may be seen from the letters of William Fitzhugh. In 1682 
he was writing to his London correspondent, ** 1 was intended 
to have sent you ten thousand Pipe Staves and four hundred 
feet of two-inch black walnut Plank, but could not get freight 
for them.” He explained that his long absence from home 
and his remoteness from shipping facilities had prevented his 
getting freight when there was an opportunity.“ In 1687 he 
wrote that ‘‘there was this year such plenty of “‘Tob® and 
scarcity of ships that freight was hardly to be procured on 
any terms.”’ William Byrd, the first of the name, had the 
same kind of experience.“ From a letter of William Byrd, 
the second of the name, we may see something of the same 
state of affairs a generation later. The letter is written to 
Mr. Hansbury, an English merchant, and the date is evidently 
1736. To a former complaint of the writer Hansbury had 
replied that the merchants made nothing out of the Virginia 
trade. The reason of this, said Byrd, was that when the 
merchant sent out the ships they gave them instructions to 
take no tobacco except what was consigned to the merchants 
themselves. This caused long delays in Virginia, during 
which the ships were compelled to send sloops hither and 
thither collecting their cargoes. If a ship of 500 tons, he 
added, were to come to the colony with instructions to take | 

a Va. Histl. Mag., I, 107. 
bIbid., II, 133. 


¢ MSS. letters in possession of the Virginia Historical Society, Letter to Perry and Lane, 
July 21, 1690. 
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freight as it was offered, she could load at once and make 
money with freight at £7 a ton.“ 

The ordinary method of securing freight was for the planter 
to authorize some merchant in London, or elsewhere in Eng- 
land, to engage freight in the ships they sent from England. 
The planter could do this by the late ships, which usually left 
Virginia rivers in the summer. This was the only sure way 
of getting one’s tobacco shipped. Tobacco left in Virginia 
for want of shipment was, said Fitzhugh, as good as lost. 
This deterioration in tobacco must have been due to imperfect 
methods of storage, since age is thought in these days to 
improve the quality of it. If it was to be stored it was neces- 
sary to examine it often to see that it was undergoing no 
damage.’ Sometimes the planters, in order to be sure of 
freight, made up a ‘‘charter party.” How this was done 
does not appear, but it was probably arranged by some one 
in London, who took the names of the persons who entered 
into the affair and the amounts for which they were entered 
and made the contract with the ship captain, who went at the 
appointed time to the appointed place and took on board the 
specified tobacco. 

The inconveniences of this trade induced Fitzhugh to make 
a proposition to his London factor, John Cooper, by which 
he hoped to remedy the inconveniences mentioned. He pro- 
posed that Cooper should send to Virginia a small vessel car- 
rying from 200 to 250 hogsheads of tobacco. He offered to 
load her in thirty days after her arrival, and that within a 
distance of 20 miles from his plantation. The ship must not 
arrive before ‘“‘some time in December,” and he must have 
notice of her coming by some of the early ships which were 
sent to the colony. The tobacco for her loading he seems to 
have expected to collect from the neighborhood, either stor- 
ing it himself or holding it in readiness at the homes of his 
neighbors. So far his proposition related to freight only. 
He also made other proposals which related to the sale of the 
tobacco. It was that the tobacco to be sent to England by 
this scheme was to be paid for at the rate of 10 shillings a 
hundred, the goods to be valued as goods were valued which 
were bought for cash, and the tobacco to be delivered without 


a This was taken by the author from a copy of the letter to Hansbury in the possession 
of the Virginia Historical Society. 
> Va. Histl. Mag., III, 165, 259. 
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charges for collecting or otherwise handling it. If these 
terms of sale were not acceptable to Cooper, he offered to sell 
the tobacco at the regular market price when the ships 
arrived and to charge 21 pounds of tobacco in the hundred 
weight for his services in collecting the cargo. The advan- 
tages to be expected by Cooper through this form of trade 
Fitzhugh summed up as follows: 

By this trade here will be a great charge Saved in the long stay ships 
generally make here, being often times forced to run from one end of the 
Country to the other almost, which eats out the profit of a good market, 
besides Sloop hire, the allowance to your factor, and merchants, the uncer- 
tainty of purchasing Tob® and if purchased many times lying out and be- 
hind, and some bad debts never to be recovered; on the other side, as soon 
as your Ship Arrive She may be taking Tob’, her whole Loading certain, 
the Distance the Tob® lies at small, so two or three flatts will presently 
load her and by that means save Sloop hire.¢ 

This scheme was not accepted by Cooper, but for what rea- 
son does not appear. 

In 1687 Fitzhugh was coming back to the same basis, and 
was making a somewhat similar proposition to Thomas Clay- 
ton, another merchant. He referred to a letter from Clayton 
in which the latter said that he approved of the element of 
dispatch in the proposed scheme, but that he could not enter 
into it unless tobacco were to be bought in Virginia at very 
low prices. To this Fitzhugh replied that he well knew this 
to be true as long as he, Clayton, was forced te pay the expen- 
sive charges of loading the tobacco in Virginia. He then 
reiterated the reasons for this expense which he had given 
four years earlier in the letter to Cooper. His statement of 
the matter was no doubt exaggerated, but after due allowance 
is made for a man who was trying to get a favorable contract 
there was a great deal in what he said. The expenses must 
have been serious on account of the delays in collecting the 
tobacco and in disposing at the same time of the cargo of 
European goods, on account of the expenses of storage and 
‘“‘drinkage” and of commissions to agents and factors, and on 
account of the bad debts which the agents were almost sure to 
make. Fitzhugh now promised that if his former offer, which 
seems to have been substantially the same as that made to 
Cooper, was taken up, he would load a ship with tobacco at 
12s, 6d. a hundred. But if Clayton were unwilling to accept 


a Va. Histl. Mag., I, 117. 
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this offer, Fitzhugh made another, to wit, he would take all 
the goods sent over in two ships, one coming early and the 
other late in the season, selling in return his tobacco at 12s. 6d. 
a hundred; and he would do this every year. This was more 
than the market price, but the excess was calculated to reim- 
burse Fitzhugh for his trouble and for the risk involved in the 
contract. If we may judge from his letter, he believed that 
by securing to Clayton a quick dispatch and security from loss 
by bad debts the latter could afford to give the proposed price 
for tobacco. If this proposition did not recommend itself to 
the good judgment of his correspondent, he had others. He 
would load the two ships, as aforesaid, at 2s. a hundred more 
than the ruling price of tobacco, and for a commission of 15 
per cent on the gross amount of business. If this did not suit 
Clayton, he would make the level price of tobacco 8s. 6d., 
instead of counting the price at 2s. more than the market price, 
and charge the additional 15 percent. If this was not accept- 
able, he had still another scheme. He agreed to load the two 
ships, as before described, at either the market price or at 
8s. 6d., to assume all risk himself, and to charge a commission 
of 25 percent and £30 in cash for each 300 hogsheads shipped. 
In justifying the commission of 25 per cent Fitzhugh gives an 
interesting view of trading expenses. It was the custom, he 
said, to charge 10 per cent to load vessels, 5 per cent to sell 
goods, 3 per cent for storage, and as he was sure to deal with 
the planters ‘‘ less than 2 per cent will not afford drinkage.” 
Insurance he put at 3 per cent, and the effort to get the ships 
away in time he thought ought to be worth at least 7 per cent. 
‘* But,” he added, ** I must caution you that 1 expect the goods 
bought well and with ready money, and the custom and other 
incident charges particularly mentioned, and not an advance- 
ment of the goods to make up those charges, as is in frequent 
use and practice.”“ So far as is known, this elaborate scheme 
was not accepted by Clayton, to whom it was submitted. 
Fitzhugh’s experience in regard to opportunities to ship 
was shared by both of the Byrds. The elder of them wrote on 
July 21, 1690, to ask that some small ship be sent him and 
promised to load it.” Forty-six years later the second Byrd 
wrote that the complaints of the merchants would be reme- 
died if the ships sent were instructed to take freight from 


aVa. Hist]. Mag., II, 137-139. 
+ To Perry and Lone. See MSS. letters in possession of Virginia Historical Society. 
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anyone who offered it. The schemes all failed, perhaps 
because of the great distance between the two places. The 
trade having become established in the existing way, it was 
exceedingly difficult for the remote planters to get it changed 
into néw channels. The naturally conservative feeling of 
commerce, as well as the pecuniary advantage of the merchants, 
made a bulwark against which the efforts of the more en- 
lightened planters and traders of Virginia were of no avail. 

The manner of the trade about which I have been speaking 
was such that the planter was obliged to allow to his English 
correspondent much discretion in disposing of the tobacco 
shipped and in buying goods out of the proceeds. This was 
frequently due to the uncertainty of the selling price of 
tobacco. Thus Fitzhugh writes to Cooper that if the tobacco 
and bills of exchange which he is forwarding shall come to 
more than the goods which he has ordered he is to send the 
overplus in linen. At the same time he wants a bricklayer 
and a carpenter for service on his building and gives instruc- 
tions for having them sent to him.’ It might happen, also, 
that the proceeds would not be sufficient to pay for the goods 
ordered. In such a case the merchant might exercise his 
discretion about filling the order. It thus came about that 
many planters were slightly in debt to the merchants. A 
sagacious planter would avoid this state of affairs, since it gave 
the merchant a right to expect that such a debtor would con- 
tinue to send tobacco to him. Fitzhugh, who was essentially 
a prudent man of business, said that it was his care to keep a 
credit with the merchant for ‘* factoridge.”¢ 

The relations between such a prudent person and the mer- 
chant might be very satisfactory, for as long as the planter 
was not in debt he was a man to be courted. In such cases 
it is noticeable that terms of intimacy between the two were 
frequent. Thus Fitzhugh does not mind putting in a piece 
of news in his letters of business, and Byrd, the elder, fre- 
quently sends his and his wife’s regards to the merchant and 
the merchant’s family. From the correspondence of the lat- 
ter we learn also that certain ‘‘tokens” were regularly sent 


« From copies of Byrd’s letters, formerely in possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 

Histl. Mag., I, 36. 

e Va. Histl. Mag., 1,17. An illustration in point is found in a letter of Fitzhugh to Ser- 
geant, in 1644. ‘I have now sent for nothing,” writes the former, “‘ because I know not 
how my effects may answer. If there be anything coming, sort in coarse goods.” 
Ibid., IV, 415. 
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to Virginia to be drunk in remembrance of certain friends 
among the London merchants, and that Byrd, acting for him- 
self and friends on the James, sent certain parcels of tobacco 
to England with instructions that the proceeds should be 
expended in wine to be used in the same way. 

On the other hand, the relations between these two parties 
might be anything but pleasant. The very nature of the trade 
was such that it fell into the credit system from the begin- 
ning. When once a merchant had brought goods to America 
it was no practical thing to carry them back to England be- 
cause the Virginia market was overstocked. He sought some 
other way todispose of them. He might leave them in the hands 
of an agent, or he might sell them on credit and take a 
lien on the forthcoming crop of tobacco. In fact, each method 
was followed. Thus the credit relation got a deep hold on 
the economic life of the colony. It was the beginning of the 
expensive system of fall credits in the South. It gave ample 
room for the work of the lawyer, as we may see from the 
letters of Fitzhugh. Between the most reliable of the plant- 
ers and the merchants it might not lead to complications. 
But there were always people among the Virginians, as among 
all other peoples, who were not thrifty. Here were causes of 
the merchant’s continual losses. Here was the source of the 
planter’s bitter feelings. The result was a certain jealousy of 
foreigners of means, which struck deep into the community’s 
consciousness. 

Besides this open disadvantage there were a number of un- 
avoidable inconveniences in the trade. One often recurring 
was the slowness of the planter in finding out how his balance 
stood. This might happen through accident when the mer- 
chant was careful to forward reports, as by the loss of letters. 
It would more frequently happen through the carelessness of 
the merchant in not making prompt returns by the ships which 
took the goods back to Virginia. The slowness of intercourse 
might well make it two years after the tobacco was shipped 
before the planter knew certainly what it had netted him. 
Both Byrd and Fitzhugh had experiences confirmatory of this. 
The latter writes in 1695 to Cooper: 

I desire you Sr. to send my Account Currant by the first ships & send 
me two or three duplicates for fear of miscarriage, for not knowing how 
my Account stands, I dare not send for goods though my wants are very 
great and pressing. @ 


« Va. Histl. Mag., IV, 416. 
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A similar inconvenience was the irregularity of the mails. 
The post-office was introduced into Virginia in 1692.¢ Before 
that time letters were left to the rather uncertain accommo- 
dations of the merchant ships. Fitzhugh frequently gives 
instructions to his correspondent in regard to their letters. 
Sometimes the letters went astray through being forwarded 
in any chance ship which came to Virginia. By this means 
they might be sent in a James River ship and be as difficult to 
get on the banks of the Potomac, where Fitzhugh lived, as if 
they were still in London. The direction was to leave letters 
at Cooper’s, who would forward them safely, or to give them 
to any captain who was coming to the Potomac River in Vir- 
ginia.? This condition of affairs evidently produced serious 
trouble when, as in 1693, there was not a London ship in the 
Potomac.’ Such an occurrence could not have happened often. 

The position of Fitzhugh as community trader gave him toa 
certain extent the position of community banker. He became 
the owner in this form of business of various small bills of 
exchange, which he sent to his London correspondent for col- 
lection. Many of his business letters contain them. Rarely 
are they for more than a few pounds each, and the large num- 
ber of persons who draw them is an indication of the widely 
extended scope of the direct trade between the planter and 
the merchant. When Fitzhugh himself gave such a bill, as 
he sometimes did, he gave notice of it to the drawee. 

All-kinds of commodities were ordered by the planter, and 
in the complexity of articles which the Londoner must select 
in order to fill the orders sent to him a high order of shop- 
ping skill must have been developed by the merchant and his 
assistants. All kinds of furniture for the planter’s house, all 
kinds of clothing and dress goods, books, various tools, saddles, 
servants, orphan boys to be bred up as secretaries, and a 
hundred other similarly miscellaneous articles were to be 
looked after. A merchant who had this trade was a true 
factor. Besides orders for goods he might be directed to look 
up family relatives, or to have an old wig made over, or an 
old sword exchanged for a fashionable rapier. The elder Byrd 
sent his children to England to be educated, and much of the 
oversight of them devolved on his business agents. When 


a Bruce: Economic History of Virginia, II, 240. ¢ Ibid., TV, 182. 
+ Va. Histl. Mag., I, 277. aTbid IT, 140, V. 30, 172. 
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the daughters had finished school and must stay in England 
some ‘time on account of the dangers of crossing the ocean 
during the war with France, their father instructed Perry 
and Lane to put them out to board at some decent place.“ To 
the same firm he also sent instructions in regard to the educa- 
tion of his son, the second Byrd. This boy had been studying 
in Holland, when his father called him back to London. Then 
he wrote to Perry & Lane, telling them to get for the boy what 
further instruction he needed to become ‘‘ accomplished” and 
after that to put him to learn business. He wanted the boy 
to be cared for in a neat and well-provided manner, but not 
extravagantly. Fitzhugh wrote to his correspondent in 1681: 

I desire your care in sending me in those things I sent for and do now 
send for, which are for my own particular use, therefore I desire you to 
take care in the goodness of them and what my money comes to more 
than I have given you advice of, please to send me it in Linnen, of which 
let gentish holland be finest except one piece of kenting and let there be 
two pieces of white Dimmety and one piece of colored. I refer the sorting 
the linnen to yourself, being mindfull of blue Linnen in the Parcel. ? 

On one occasion Fitzhugh was not so successful in his policy 
of leaving to his factor a certain discretion. It happened that 
he had ordered some goods from Cooper which had not been 
sent him. Fitzhugh suspected that Cooper had taken this 
course because he thought the planter was become extrava- 
gant. It brought the following reproof: 

I must tell Mr. Cooper it is a Factor that I require, not a Director or a 
Superadviser, & expect one to follow orders not to dispute the necessity 
or Inconvenience of them, especially considering it was my own money to 
be disposed & neither desired nor Requested to run in debt for a farthing. 
I must acknowledge my employ small and inconsiderable to a Gentleman 
of your method & circumstance, therefore if you are willing to decline 
please to signifie the same, for as long as I keep clear of debt I reckon to 
have a due observance of orders as if I were the greatest merchant. ¢ 


The commodity the ordering of which prompted the 
unlucky Cooper to take such liberties with his principal was 
a quantity of plate which the latter had ordered the year 
previous.“ Fitzhugh gives his own view in ordering it. He 
had just completed the erection of his house, ordered a calash, 
and begun to enjoy the competence which he had secured. 


For now my building finished, my plantations well settled and largely 
stocked with Slaves, having added about five more than when I gave you 


@ Letters of July 19, 1690, and June 3, 1691. e Va. Histl. Mag., IT, 373. 
272. 
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an account thereof and purchased at least three plantations more than is 
there mentioned and being sufficiently stored with goods of all sorts I 
esteem it as well politic as reputable to furnish myself with an handsome 
cupboard of plate which gives myself the present use and credit, is a sure 
friend at a dead lift without much loss, or is a certain portion for a child 
after my decease. 

In order that the reader may see what a prosperous Virginia 
planter considered an ample stock of plate it will be well to 
enumerate the articles he embraced in this order. They were 
one dozen each of silver knives, forks, and large spoons; one set 
castor; a three-quart tankard; a pair of silver candlesticks 
*‘less than them sent last year by Mr. Hayward but more 
substantial;” a silver ‘‘salvator plate;” four porringers, two 
medium and two small; a small basin; a dozen plates; and four 
dishes, two large and two small.¢ This was an extra store, for 
he had sent a small order in the preceding year.’ The quality he 
wanted to be handsome, but plain, and all the pieces which were 
suited for it he desired to be marked with his coat of arms. 
Later Fitzhugh wrote thanking Hayward for sending part of 
this order— 

Which came safely to hand and luckily too, for about 2 or 3 days after 
the receipt of it, I had the honor of the Governor’s company at my house 
for 3 or 4 days, who first hanscell’d it. ¢ 

Sometimes the goods did not arrive in as good condition 
and as opportunely as Fitzhugh’s plate. Byrd reports in 1740 
that a barrel of queensware had come to hand in avery bad 
condition. Of all the contents every piece was broken except 
four pots, and from the nature of the fragments he felt sure 
that the tradesman from whom his merchant had got them 
had practiced fraud in shipping them. Byrd (it was the sec- 
ond of the name) complained loudly about the stupidity of the 
ship captains. 

When you desire me— 

He wrote in 1736— 


to send you a sensible master of a ship to wait upon you it will be difficult 
to shew my obedience. They are commonly men of no aspiring Genius, 
and their understanding rises little higher than Instinct, when they go 
out of their Element. They are most of them airant Sea Calves, and the 
Tritons that swim under, are just as wise as those that sail upon it. The 
most that they can be taught to do, is, some times to deliver a letter, and 


« Tbid., II, 269. bIbid., II, 149. ¢eIbid., III, 9. 
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if they happen to have superior Parts, they may be instructed perhaps to 
call for an answer. One may as soon tutor a Monkey to speak, or a 
Frenchwoman to hold her Tongue, as to bring a skipper to higher Flights 
of Reason. 


The same writer says in 1729: 

I beg you will please to employ your Interest with the Trades Men not 
to send all the refuse of their shops to Virginia. Desire them to keep 
them for the customers that never pay them. Tis hard we must take 
off the worst of their People & the worst of their Goods too. But now 
* * * the Shopkeepers have left off their bands & their frugality, and 
their spouses must be maintained in Splendour, tis very fit the sweat of our 
Brows Should help to support them in it.¢ 

This Colonel Byrd had a long and vexatious indebtedness 
to the great London merchant firm of Perry & Lane. It was 
contracted early in his life in order to buy in the lands of his 
wife’s father rather than have them go into the hands of 
strangers. He was not able to pay cash for the lands, but he 
made an arrangement which was in keeping with the business 
habits of the time. He transferred the obligation which his 
dead father-in-law had charged on the lands to his own 
shoulders and took the lands. More than twenty-five years 
later he was sorely pressed to pay off the debt. It was a 
source of great annoyance to him. It resulted, as he declared, 
in a kind of slavery to the creditor firm, which was the 
famous and iong-continuing firm of Perry & Lane. He 
avowed that they allowed him 25 per cent less for his tobacco 
than they gave to other people, knowing that they had him 
for a customer till the debt was discharged. It seems prob- 
able that he was able through severe management to discharge 
the obligation. How much he lost by this forced trade with 
one firm may be easily imagined.’ 

In conclusion, it ought to be mentioned that not all of the 
Virginia trade was conducted by the English merchants. 
There was from an early day in the history of the colony 
quite an important trade with New England and with the 
Dutch.° Later as the colonies of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania came to be settled they too were admitted into the trade 
relations. From New England came slaves and rum and mis- 
cellaneous goods. Fitzhugh bought slaves, and paid for them 


alt does not appear to whom this letter was written. The author found it among the 
copies formerly in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 

bSee the author's edition of The Writings of Colonel Byrd, pp. li, lxxxiv. 

¢ On this point see Bruce: Economic History of Virginia, I1, 300-329. 
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in tobacco according to a stipulated rate of so many pounds 
for each slave, the exact rate varying with the age of the 
slave. For the New England traders, in the later period at 
least, the Virginia planter had but little respect. Most of 
them seem to have been small dealers who came into the Vir- 
ginia rivers trading with such of the inhabitants as would 
come aboard their vessels. To the planters this was of the 
nature of chapmen. They complained also that such ships 
traded in a clandestine manner with the servants of the 
planters. It can not be denied that the planter had a certain 
disdain for the average New Englander. Whence this came 
it is not my purpose at this time to inquire. But it came up 
in various relations. Byrd expressed it in his characteristic 
way when he referred to them as the ‘Saints of New Eng- 
land.” ‘*They have a great dexterity,” he added, *‘ at palliat- 
ing a perjury so well as to leave no taste of it in their mouth, 
nor can any people like them slip through a penal Statute.” 
In his letter to Benjamin Lynde, of Massachusetts, February 
20, 1736, Byrd said that he then had a suit in court ayainst a 
man named Grant, a New Englander, for trading with his 
slaves. 


aMS. letter. It is printed in the Am. Histl. Review, Vol. I. 
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